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Wuen Elias Ashmole and _ his 
literary friends amused their learned 
leisure at Brazenose in the construc- 
tion of abstruse symbols and mystic 
jargon, that passed through their 
cavalier associates to the first Ma- 
sonic lodges, they could never have 
foreseen the result of their invention. 
In less than two centuries the asso- 
ciation that sprang from the union 
of a few Royalist officers in England, 
and accompanied the exile of King 
James’ followers to France, has 
spread itself over the two hemi- 
spheres, a mystery where it is not a 
terror. Its history has been written 
by many pens and in many colors. 
Some have ascribed to it an origin 
lost in fabulous antiquity, or traced 
its genealogy back a thousand years 
before the Christian era. To some it 
is an absurd system of innocent mys- 
tification, without any capacity for 
the good it promises, and powerless 
for the evil with which its intentions 
are credited. But others discern un- 
der its mantle of hypocrisy nothing 
less than a subtle organization for 
the destruction of all established or- 


der, and a diabolical conspiracy for 
the overthrow of religion. Between 
the two descriptions our choice is’ 
easily made. The voice of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, our guardians and our 
teachers, has been neither slow nor 
uncertain. Clement XII. and Bene- 
dict XIV., Pius VII. and Leo XIL, 
Gregory XVI. and Pius IX., have 
unequivocally condemned Masonic 
societies as hot-beds of impiety and 
sedition. This judgment was not 
lightly pronounced. It proceeded 
from an examination of the manuals, 
statutes, and catechisms of the order, 
from undoubted evidence of its prac- 
tical action as well ‘as its speculative 
principles. Since the close of the 
last century many writers, both 
Catholic and Protestant, have con- 
tributed by their researches to justify 
the sentence of the popes, and no- 
thing has more powerfully aided these 
efforts than the publication from time 
to time of the authentic documents 
of this secret society. 

A signal service has just been ren- 
dered to the same cause by the pub- 
lication in Rome of the General 
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Statutes of Freemasonry, and of 
two rituals for initiation into the 
first and thirtieth grades of the craft.* 
It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the organization of Freemasonry 
is everywhere identical, or that it has 
been always harmoniously developed 
to the same extent in the different 
countries where it has taken root, It 
has been torn by schisms from the 
beginning, although its divisions, 
which concerned rather matters of 
form and detail than general princi- 
ples, have never prevented its com- 
bining for common purposes of de- 
struction. ‘The two great factions 
which divide the brethren take their 
name from the rife which they pro- 
fess. ‘The orthodox Masons, who are 
the great majority, give their alle- 
giance to the Scottish rite, which at 
one time, they say, had its principal 
seat in Edinburgh. Now, as Do- 
menico Anghera, Grand-Master of 
the Neapolitan Orient, tells us in a re- 
served circular of the 22d of May last, 
which has found its way to the pub- 
lic papers, the acknowledged centre 
is established in Maryland under the 
specious designation of Mother-Coun- 
cil of the World. In the Scottish 
rite tie grades are thirty-three: eigh- 
teen symbolic, twelve philosophic, 
and three administrative. The Re- 
form of Orléans, which distinguishes 
the followers of the French rite, 
abolishes all the philosophic and 
higher grades, and reduces the sym- 
bolic to seven. The reformers are 
reproached with clipping the wings 
of the eagle of liberty, forbidding the 
introduction of political and religious 
questions into the lodges, and can- 
celling at a stroke two-thirds of the 
Masonic programme, Equality and 

*Statuti Generali ed altri documenti dei 
Framassoni pubslicati per la prima volta con 
note dichiarative. Roma: 1874. 

Rituali Massonici del primo e del trentesimo 
grado detti di Apprendista e di Cavaliere Ka- 


dosh, per la prima volta pubblicati e contmentati. 
Roma: 1874. 
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Liberty, making Fraternity sole motto 
of the order. 

The documents published are those 
of the orthodox Masons of the Scot- 
tish rite, which is almost exclusively 
followed in Italy. Of their authenti- 
city there is no doubt. ‘The statutes 
are printed from the latest edition, 
clandestinely prepared for Masonic 
use at Naples (Tipografia dell’ In- 
dustria, 1874). They are distributed 
into five hundred and eighty articles, 
and in the Roman reprint are follow- 
ed by thirty-seven supplementary 
statutes for Italy agreed to in the 
Masonic convention held at Rome 
in May. The rituals, equally authen- 
tic, are also copied from the most 
recent editions. Without the rituals, 
the statutes cannot be understood. 
The latter are put into the hands of 
all Freemasons, and the language, 
when not positively misleading, is 
studiously ambiguous, only to be ex- 
plained as the initiated proceeds in 
his graduation, It is necessary to 
give their substance at greater length 
than the platitudes and general pro- 
fessions of philanthropy they contain 
would warrant, ia order that the 
commentary afforded by the other 
manuals may bring the hypocrisy 
and imposture of the system into full 
relief. As far as possible these doc- 
uments shall be allowed to speak for 
themselves. ‘They are their own in- 
dictment. 

The General Constitutions of the 
Society of Freemasons of the Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite in their 
first paragraph declare that the scope 
of the order is the perfection of man- 
kind. Embracing in its scheme the 
whole human race, the grand aim of 
the institution requires its members 
to devote all their material means 
and mental faculties to its furtherance. 
The brethren, whatever be their 
nationality, to whatever rite of Ma- 
sonry they owe allegiance, are mem- 
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bers of a great family, one as is the 
species to which they belong, as the 
globe they inhabit, as nature which 
they contemplate. For this reason 
Freemasons of every country are to 
take among themselves the designa- 
tion of brothers, and both in and out 
of their lodges show, in their deport- 
ment to each other, true fraternal af- 
. fection, The venerable president of 
the lodge is required to see observed 
that strict equality which ought to 
exist among brothers. He is never 
to forget that the simple quality of 
man in the eyes of a Freemason 
commands the highest respect, and 
is to Show deference only to such as 
deserve it by their virtue and superior 
Masonic acquirements. He must 
never permit a brother to assume 
any superiority over another on ac- 
count of rank or distinctions he may 
enjoy in the profane world. He him- 
self, on his admission to office, is re- 
minded that he is but primus inter 
pares, that his authority lasts only 
for a time. He must never make 
his superiority be felt by the others, 
He ought to redect that he is chosen 
to lead because fe is considered pos- 
sessed of the necessary prudence, 
and that only gentle and kind de- 
meanor oan secure the harmony that 
should reign among Freemasons. 
Every member at his initiation, be- 
sides his entry-money paid to the 
treasurer, must deposit a sum for the 
benevolent fund. At every meeting 
of the lodge a collection is made for 
the poor. This is so essential that 
any meeting where this duty has been 
omitted is declared not Masonic, ir- 
regular and null. All fines imposed 
on delinquents or absentees go to the 
same fund. The grand almoner is 
charged with the distribution of the 
offerings among the more indigent 
of the fraternity, and even the pro- 
fane are sometimes admitted to share 
in the Masonic alms. Every appli- 
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cation for assistance must be made 
through a member, and is discussed 
in the lodge. Preference is to be 
given to those cases where distress 
has not been produced by idleness or 
vice. Certain circumstances justify 
the president in authorizing an alms 
without consulting the lodge, but an 
explanation is to be given at the first 
meeting. He has also power to 
exempt the poorer brethren from the 
payment of the regular subscription, 
but this he is enjoined to do with 
such precautions as may conceal the 


exemption from the other members 


of the lodge. Were he to manifest 
the favor, he would be expelled the 
order. 

In every lodge there is an offi- 
cial styled hospitaller, whose duty it 
is to visit the brethren in sickness 
daily, and supply them with medi- 
cines and whatever else they may 
happen to need. Ail the members 
of the lodge are obliged to visit the 
sick brother, one each day by turns, 
and also during his convalescence. 
A remarkable provision is added, 
obliging the sick Mason to receive 
the visits of his brethren. If the ill- 
ness is dangerous, the sick man must 
hand over all his Masonic papers to 
those who are deputed to take 
charge of them. The funeral ‘ex- 
penses of a deceased member are 
defrayed by the lodge, when cir- 
cumstances require it, and he is ac- 
companied tp the grave by all his 
brethren of the same or lower grade 
in Freemasonry. The lodge ora- 
tor, where practicable, pronounces a 
discourse over the tomb, enumerat- 
ing the virtues and praises of the de- 
ceased; within the lodge the oration 
must never be omitted. 

In keeping with the professedly 
humanitarian scope of the order are 
those articles of the statutes which 
regulate the admission of new mem- 
bers: “If the end of the institu- 
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tion is the perfection of mankind, it 
is indispensable that the Freemason 
stiould practise true morality, which 
supposes the knowledge and practice 
of the duties and rightsof man. He 
ought, accordingly, to be upright, hu- 
mane, sincere, beneficent to every 
sert of persons, and, above all, a 
good father, a good son, a good bro- 
ther, a good husband, and a good 
eitizen, A Freemason must be a 
citizen in full enjoyment of his civil 
rights, of acknowledged probity, and 
of at least ordinary intelligence. No 
one is admitted who has not the age 
required by the statutes. No one 
may be admitted or may remain in 
the order who has once been employ- 
éd or engages in servile, mean, and 
dishonorable trades or professions, 
or who has been condemned to suf- 
fer punishment for crime. The ex- 
piation of any such sentence gives 
no claim for readmittance.” 

The retiring warden, handing 
over the keys of the Masonic tem- 
ple to the warden-elect, admonishes 
the latter to exclude from its pre- 
cincts all who have not laid aside 
every profane distinction, and who 
do not seek to enter solely by the 
path of virtue. Every precaution is 
taken to prevent the admission of 
unworthy subjects. The age for re- 
ception is fixed at twenty-one, but 
the son of a Freemason may be initi- 
ated at eighteen, or even at fifteen 
if his father is of the upper grades 
of the order. The candidate must 
be proposed in the lodge by a mem- 
ber. Three commissioners are secret- 
ly appointed to separately inquire 
into the antecedents of the postulant, 
each inquisitor concealing his man- 
date from his fellow-commissioners, 

“ The investigation,” it is prescrib- 
ed, “should chiefly turn on the con- 
stant integrity of the profane in his 
habitual conduct, on the exact dis- 
charge of the duties of his position, 
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on the rectitude and safeness of his 
principles, on the firmness of his 
character, on his activity and ability 
to penetrate, develop, and fully under- 
stand the profound sciences which 
the mystic Masonic institute offers 
to the consideration of its follow- 
ers.” 

The three reports of the inquisi- 
tors must agree in recommending 
the candidate ; otherwise the subject 
drops. But even when the commis- 
sioners unanimously approve of the 
proposal, the question is put to the 
secret votes of the lodge in three sev- 
eral meetings. Two negative votes 
in the first ballot are sufficient to de- 
lay the next trial for three months, 
while after three negatives it is put 
off for nine; and if at the end of 
that time three black balls are again 
found in the urn, the candidate is 
definitively rejected, and communi- 
cation is made of the result to the 
Grand Orient, which informs all the 
dependent lodges of the exclusion, 
to prevent the admission of the re- 
jected candidate among the breth- 
ren of its jurisdiction. 

Having secured by these stringent 
regulations the purity of selection, 
and put the mystic temple beyond 
the risk of contamination by un- 
worthy neophytes, it is not surpris- 
ing that the statutes should tell us 
(paragraph 444) “that the character 
of Freemason does not admit the 
supposition that he can commit a 
fault.” Nevertheless, considering the 
weakness of human nature and the 
force of old habits imperfectly sub- 
dued, certain violations of decorum 
arecontemplated in the statutes which 
constitute Masonic faults, and are enu- 
merated with the penalties attached to 
each. Among these peccadilloes are 
mentioned perjury and treason against 
the order, the revelation of its mys- 
teries, embezzlement of its funds, in- 
subordination and rebellion against 
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its authority, duelling among brethren, 
and breaches of hospitality. 

Out of the lodges the conduct of 
the brethren is to be closely watched. 
It is the duty of the president to ad- 
monish any one whose conduct is 
reprehensible. This he must do in 
secret, and with due fraternal ten- 
derness endeavor to bring back the 
wanderer to the path of virtue. 
Every corporation has to see that its 
individual members do nothing to 
forfeit the good opinion and confi- 
dence of the world at large. When, 
therefore, a brother is subjected to 
a criminal prosecution and proved 
guilty, the lodge is to take immedi- 
ate steps for his expulsion. 

Promotion from the lower to the 
higher grades of Masonry is regulat- 
ed on the same principles of merito- 
rious selection that govern the first 
admission of members. Irreprehen- 
sible conduct, both in his civil and 
Masonic capacity, are requisite in the 
aspirant ; and he must have acquir- 
ed a thorough knowledge of the 
grade which he possesses before he 
can be advanced to greater light. 
Certain intervals must pass between 
each successive step, that the spirit 
and devotedness of the brother may 
be fully ascertained and his promo- 
tion justified. 

Minute rules are laid down in the 
statutes to regulate the proceedings 
in lodge. The arrangement of the 
seats, the order of business, the 
method of discussion, all is provided 
for in a way to promote harmony 
and social feeling, Unbecoming 
behavior and offensive language are 
severely punished. “Among Free- 
masons everything must breathe wis- 
dom, kindness, and joy.” Any bro- 
ther may signify his dissent from a 
proposal while it is under discussion ; 
but when it has received the appro- 
bation of the majority, he must ap- 
plaud the decision with the rest, “ and 
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not be so foolishly vain as to think 
his own opinion better than that of 
the greater number.” When the 
ritual practices have been observed, 
and necessary business despatched, 
the presiding dignitary may invite 
the brethren to suspend their labors 
and engage without formality in con- 
versation or amusement. After this 
relaxation the ceremonial is resumed 
for the remainder of the meeting, 
and the lodge is closed in the usual 
manner. 

Prominent among the observances 
instituted for the cultivation of 
Masonic feeling are the Agape of 
Masonic banquets. Some are de 
rigeur, as those on tke Feasts of 'S. 
John the Baptist and S. John the 
Evangelist, and on the anniversary 
of the foundation of the various 
lodges. Others may be given ac- 
cording to circumstances. In the 
regulation banquets the lodge orator 
makes an appropriate address. Toasts 
and songs enliven the entertainment, 
and dancing is not prohibited. Be- 
tween the toasts a poet, if there be 
one, may offer some of his produc- 
tions. “ Mirth, harmony, and sobriety 
are the characteristics of a Masonic 
feast.” Officials are charged to 
maintain order and decorum in these 
reunions. They are instructed to 
observe a “ moderate, fraternal aus- 
terity” in their superintendence. 
Venial slips may be corrected on the 
spot, and a trifling penance imposed, 
which must be accepted with the 
best grace. A brother who more 
gravely offends against any of the 
social decencies is to be rigorously 
chastised at the first subsequent 
meeting. 

After the claim of Freemasonry to 
represent a universal brotherhood, 
and its professed purpose to effect a 
general diffusion of its principles and 
influence, we are not surprised to 
find the statutes enjoin the most abso- 
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lute-respect for all political opinions 
and all religious beliefs. The 325th 
article says : “ It isnever permitted to 
discuss matters of religion or affairs 
of state inthe lodges.”* We are not, 
however, to interpret toleration into a 
‘denial of the foundation of religious 
truth, or into a wicked connivance at 
subversive agencies in the body 
politic. Every Masonic temple is 
consecrated to the “ Great Architect 
of the Universe.” In the name of 
him, “ the purest fountain of all per- 
fection,” the election of the office- 
bearers is proclaimed on S, John’s 
day. By him they swear when, with 
their hands on S. John’s Gospel, they 
promise fidelity to the order. All 
their solemn deeds are inscribed 
“to the glory of the Great Architect 
of the Universe,” in the name of S. 
John of Scotland (S. John the Bap- 
tist), or of S. John of Jerusalem (S. 
John the Evangelist), according to 
the rite. The Bible is always 
reverently placed on the warden’s 
table when the lodges meet, and the 
proceedings are always opened with 
an invocation of the Deity. If the 
craft admits among its adepts men 
of all persuasions, it professes to do 
so because it does not search con- 
sciences. Its toleration, it declares, 
does not proceed from atheism, but 
from enlightened liberality. Nor 
has the state anything to apprehend 
from the brethren, if we believe the 
admonition addresséd to a novice at 
his initiation. “ Masons are forbid- 
den to mix themselves up in con- 
spiracies.” The first toast in all 
Masonic banquets is to the head of 
the nation. It would be strange 
indeed if, notwithstanding the enlight- 
ened scope of the institution and the 

* The French Reformers were reproached for in- 
setting this article, but it is found in the statutes of 
the Scottish Rite printed at Naples, the centre of 
Italian orthodoxy. Perhaps it was left an innocu- 
ous relic of bygone servitude, when royal Freema- 


sons insisted on fettering the craft with this clause. 
But its value was as well understood then as now. 
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jealous care with which it professes 
to exclude all those who are trouble- 
some to society or have given cause 
of complaint in their civil conduct. 
any government should find that the 
Masonic body was not one of the 
firmest stays of order. Virtue, philan- 
thropy, benevolence, brotherhood— 
these are the watchwords of Masonry, 
and its statutes appropriately termi- 
nate in the following paragraph : 


‘* The Freemason is the faithful friend 
of his country and of all men. He must 
not forget that by the oath he took at his 
initiation he stripped himself of every 
profane decoration and of all that is vul- 
garin man, to assume no other distinc- 
tion but the sweet name of brother. Let 
his conduct correspond to the title, and 
the scope of Masonry is attained.” 


We have hitherto drawn on the 
General Constitutions, which are bind- 
ing on “all Masonic lodges, and 
on ali Freemasons, of whatever grade, 
throughout the two hemispheres.” 
As these statutes, though carefully 
guarded from the eyes of the pro- 
fane, are put into the hands of 
the apprentices or youngest adepts, 
whose prudence and capacity for 
greater light have still to be tested, it 
would be dangerous to make in them 
more open professions of faith than 
are covered by elastic and general 
expressions; yet there is sufficient 
internal evidence in them to show 
that the maxims they contain are 
mere exoteric doctrine compared to 
the dezper revelation of the inner 
sanctuary, where only the tried crafts- 
man may dare to penetrate. ‘“ Se- 
crecy,” say the Constitutions, “ is the 
first characteristic of the order.” 

And this secrecy is to be observed 
not merely towards the uninitiated, 
but is equally enforced between the 
different grades of the brotherhooc. 
The presence of a member of a low- 
er grade regulates the quality of 
the business to be transacted in the 
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lodge, even if all the others are mas- 
ter-masons. And not only the busi- 
ness but the very ceremonial must 
be accommodated to the imperfection 
of those present. Each of the thirty- 
three grades has its own ritual, the 
publication of which is high treason 
to the order, and which cannot be 
read without profanation by a mem- 
ber of inferior degree. The books 
in the lodge library are by no means 
promiscuous reading, but are permit- 
ted according to gradation. Hence 
the multiplicity of officials with fan- 
tastic names who watch over the 
privacy of the proceedings, verify 
the certificates of strangers, look out 
for spies or illegitimate intruders ; 
hence the precautions taken with 
their documents, and the intricate 
system of checks and counterchecks 
on the very office-bearers through 
whose hands, the correspondence 
and written documents of an inti- 
mate nature have to pass. Why all 
this secrecy, and why those terrible 
oaths, which we have still to see, if 
the end of Masonry is faithfully ex- 
hibited in these Constitutions? As 
they stand, they might almost suit a 
pious confraternity. Doubtless there 
are suspicious articles. ‘Their exclu- 
siveness is not a Christian trait. 


“ Odi profanum vulgus et arceo”’ 


is not the spirit ofreligion. The visits 
to the sick, and the obligation not to 
decline them, receive a dubious com- 
mentary in the death-bed scenes 
now so distressingly frequent in 
Italy: when the minister of religion 
is driven away by the visitors even 
when sent for by the dying man or 
his relatives. The solemn decree, 
“ The hand of a Mason shall not be 
raised against a brother,” throws 
light on the inexplicable verdicts of 
juries, judicial sentences, and re- 
markable escapes of condemned 
prisoners with which the newspapers 
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have made us familiar. But from 
the statutes we can learn no more. 
We cannot discover whether the 
anti-Christian and anti-social max- 
ims which are unquestionably ascrib- 
ed to Masonry are the.real outcome 
of its teaching, or an element quite 
extraneous to its genuine principles: 
This is to be gathered from other 
sources, and, fortunately, these are 
at hand in equally authentic docu- 
ments, the rituals of the several de- 
grees, and many of the secret in- 
structions that from time to time are 
issued by the directing lodges. An 
examination of these leaves no room 
to doubt the genuine scope of the 
association. The process may be 
tedious, but it is conclusive. It 
brings out the hideous impiety of 
the sect and its satanic hypocrisy. 

Let us follow, Ritual in hand, a 
neophyte in his first initiation to the 
grade of apprentice. 

A lodge is properly composed of 
four chambers—a_ vestibule, the 
Chamber of Reflection, the middle 
chamber, and the lodge proper, ortem- 
ple. In the last the ordinary assem- 
blies of the Masons are held, but for 
the initiation of a member all the 
apartments are putin requisition. The 
candidate is conducted, if possible, in 
a carriage, blindfolded, to the place 
of meeting; at all events, he must be 
blindfolded before entering the Ma- 
sonic precincts. He is led first into 
the vestibule, where he is handed 
over to the Expert. ‘This function- 
ary, who is clothed in a long, black 
robe, with a hood concealing his 
features, takes the candidate by the 
hand, then bids him put his confi- 
dence in God, and, after making him 
take several turns in the outer cham- 
ber, introduces him to the Chamber 
of Reflection. This is described in 
the Ritual as 


“A dark place impenetrable to the rays 
of the sun, lit by a single sepulchral lamp. 
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The walls are painted black with death’s 
heads and similar funereal emblems to 
assist the recipient in his meditations. 
He has to pass through the four elements 
of the ancients, and here he is supposed 
to find himself in the bowels of the earth, 
reminded of his last abode and of the 
vanity of earthly things by the spectacle 
of a skeleton stretched on a bier, In the 
absence of a skeleton a skull must be 
placed on a small table in the centre of 
the room. On the table are pen, ink, and 
paper, a dish of water, and a piece of 
bread. A chair completes the furniture.” 


Inscriptions are distributed over 
the walls; as, “If curiosity has 
brought you here, depart,” “If you 
are capable of dissimulation, trem- 
ble,” and others, as the lodge may 
think proper. The Ritual adds: “ If 
it can be conveniently arranged, ap- 
propriate voices may be made to 
proceed from the ceiling.” The can- 
didate is made to sit with his back 
to the door, and the bandage is 
taken from his eyes.. The Expert 
addresses him: “I leave you to your 
reflections. You will not be alone. 
God sees every one.” ‘Then he quits 
him abruptly, and, closing the door, 
locks it behind him. 

The length of time to be em- 
ployed in self-examination is not pre- 
scribed in the Ritual, but is left to the 
caprice of the Masons, who are now 
engaged in the temple. When the 
brethren are bent on a joke at the 
expense of the recipient, it has been 
known to extend-over four hours. 
The state of the patient during this 
time may be imagined. He came 
with his head full of mysterious fan- 
cies about Masonry, and the first 
surroundings are calculated to crowd 
perplexing thoughts on an already 
agitated. mind. Some never get 
past this first essay. They have had 
enough of the mystic rite at the 
threshold, and are accompanied to 
the coor with the gibes and laugiter 
of the brotherhood, who then close 
the evening over a repast prepared 
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at the expense of the candidate with 
his forfeited entrance money. 

In most cases, however, the time 
for reflection is just so much as is 
necessary to allow the completion 
of the opening ceremonies in the 
temple preparatory to the reception 
of the neophyte. When these are 
finished, the president sends the Ex- 
pert to require of the candidate writ- 
ten replies to three questions: 
“What does man owe to God? 
What does he owe to himself? 
What to his fellow-men?” The 
candidate is also to be told that as 
the trials ‘through which he has to 
pass are full of danger, it behooves 
him to make his will. When the 
Expert returns, the will is laid by to 
be returned to the candidate at the 
end of the function; but the answers 
to the three questions are discussed 
in public, and the disquisitions in 
theology, philosophy, and ethics may 
be fancied, If among the auditors 
there are junior Masons whose ears 
are not yet accustomed to unequivo- 
cal negations of God and the human 
soul, the president strives to mode- 
rate the language of the disputants, 
and always sums up with a vague 
and general declaration of respect 
for all opinions, and of Masonic tol- 
eration. 

The recipient is now prepared for 
further tests. The preparation con- 
sists first in having his eyes once 
more bandaged in the Chamber of 
Reflection, then in being stripped 
of his clothes, “left only in his shirt 
and drawers, with his left breast and 
arm and his right leg bare, his feet 
in slippers, and a cord twined three 
times round his neck.” He is led 
by this cord to the door of the lodge. 
Here he is to be subjected to a 
lengthy interrogatory as to his 
name, birthplace, age, profession, and 
other qualifications. “As Masonry 
receives into its bosom members of 
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all opinions and all religions, the 
president must not propose political 
or religious questions to offend the 
sentiments or belief of the recipient 
or of the auditory.” 

In due time the neophyte may 
learn that the creed of Masons is to 
have none, and that its politics are 
the subversion of all authority; but 
prejudices must be respected at the 
outset, and the apprentices are not 
to be shocked unprepared. When 
the examination is over, the farce 
begins. The doors of the lodge are 
thrown open with a great noise, and 
as soon as the candidate has been 
led into the room, the Tiler holding 
the point of a sword against his 
naked breast, they are violently shut. 
“ What do you perceive ?” the presi- 
dent asks. “I see nothing,” the re- 
cipient must answer; “but I feel the 
point of a sword on my breast.” 
“That point,” says the president, 
“jis symbolic of the remorse that 
would gnaw your heart, should you 
ever betray the society you seek to 
enter. Think what you are about to 
do. Awful tests await you. Zzerri- 
ble brother, take this profane one out 
of the lodge, and lead him through 
those places which all must pass 
over who would know our secrets.” 
The candidate is then led out and 
made to take so many turns that he 
completely loses every idea of where 
he is; and when he has quite lost his 
bearings, he is again in the lodge, al- 
though he does not know it; and 
the brethren, in breathless silence, 
await the progress of the comedy. 

A large, wooden frame, filled in 
with paper, has been prepared in his 
absence, and set up in the lodge be- 
fore the entrance. “ What is to be 
done to this profane one ?” asks Bro- 
ther Terrible. “Throw him into the 
cavern,” replies the president. Two 
Masons then seize the candidate and 
cast him against the frame, The 
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paper, of course, breaks, and the can- 
didate is caught in the arms of some 
of the brethren who are in waiting. 
The doors of the lodge are then clos- 
ed with noise, an iron ring, passing 
over a dentated bar of iron, is made 
to imitate the bolting of the deor, 
and the candidate, blindfolded, out 
of breath, stunned, and frightened, 
really may fancy himself at the bot- 
tom of a cavern, 

The candidate is now seated on a 
stool, with a jagged bottom and un- 
equal legs which never find a piane, 
that with its constant and uneven 
motion keeps the occupant in per- 
petual terror of falling. From this 
uneasy seat he must answer all the 
fanciful questions that the whim of 
the president or his own condition 
suggests. Metaphysics, astronomy, 
natural sciences, may all enter into 
the examination; and as the ques- 
tions are asked without previous 
notice, the replies are not always 
satisfactory. Although the Ritual 
prescribes the greatest decorum and 
gravity to be observed during the 
ceremony, that the neophyte may be 
properly impressed, and prohibits all 
rough usage and buffoonery, this is 
to be understood by the gloss of 
another Ritual, which says that “ this 
test of the stool of reflection is insti- 
tuted for the purpose of discovering 
how far the physical torture which 
the candidate is made to suffer in his 
uneasy seat influences the clearness 
of his ideas.” 

If after this examination the pa- 
tient still perseveres in his resolution 
to enter the Masonic fraternity, he is 
admonished to prepare for other 
trials. First, he must swear to keep 
absolute silence on all Masonic se- 
crets, This oath is to be taken over 
a cup of water. “If your intention 
is pure, you may drink with safety. 
If in your heart you are a ‘traitor, 
tremble at the instant and terrible 
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effects of the potion.” The fatal cup 
is then presented to him. This is a 
chalice-shaped vessel, having the cup 
movable on a pivot in the base, and 
separated vertically into two divisions, 
In one there is fresn water, and this 
side is presented to the candidate. 
In the other there is a bitter mixture, 
When the candidate, still blindfolded, 
has taken hold of the cup, the presi- 
dent invites him to drink, and at the 
same time to swear after himself in 
the following terms: “I promise 
the faithful observance of all Masonic 
obligations, and if I prove false to 
my oath ”—here he is made to taste 
the fresh water, and then the cup is 
turned so that the next draught must 
be taken from the side containing the 
bitter mixture, and the president con- 
tinues with the remainder of the oath 
to be repeated by the recipient—* I 
consent to have the sweetness of this 
water turned into gall, and its saluta- 
ry effect changed to poison.” Here 
the countenance of the candidate 
> undergoes the expected change, and 
at the sight cf the fatal grimace 
the president, striking a terrible blow 
on the table with his mallet, cries out, 
“Ha! what do I see? What means 
that distortion of your face? Away 
with the profane!” The poor can- 
didate is removed back some paces, 
and then the president addresses 
him: “If your purpose is to deceive 
us, retire at once, Soon it will be 
too late. We would know your per- 
fidy, and then it were better for you 
never to have seen the light of day. 
Think well on it. Brother Terrible, 
seat him on the stool of reflection. 
Let him there consider what he must 
do.” When the candidate has been 
on his uneasy seat for some time, the 
president asks him if he means to 
persevere. If he persists, the Terri- 
ble brother is told to accompany him 
on his frst journey and protect him in 
its dangers. The Ritual proceeds: 
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“The Expert shall conduct the candi- 
date through this first journey, making 
it as difficult as possible, with thrusts, 
ascents, descents, wind, thunder; in such 
a way that he can have no idea of the 
ground he goes over, and all ina manner 
calculated to leave a deep impression on 
the aspirant.” 

We really cannot go on without 
apologizing to the reader for detain- 
ing him over this contemptible mum- 
mery. It is humiliating to human 
nature that men who make the loftiest 
professions of respect for its dignity 
should debase themselves to such a 
depth of absurdity. And this, too, 
when they matriculate in their school 
of perfection. Out of a mad-house 
and a Masonic lodge folly like this 
is inconceivable. 

To return to our journey. Itis a 
farce to an onlooker, but it is a 
serious matter to the patient. He 
still supposes himself in the cavern, 
and is forced to make several rounds 
of the lodge, passing over boards 
that move under him on wheels, to 
boards adjusted to take a see-saw 
motion, and from these to others that 
suddenly yield under his weight in 
trap-door fashion, He is perpetually 
getting directions to stoop, to raise 
his right foot, to raise his left, to leap; 
and corresponding obstructions are 
put in his way at every movement. 
“He is made to mount an interminable 
ladder, like a squirrel in a cage, and, 
when he must think himself as high 
as a church-steeple, is told to fling 
himself down, and falls a couple of 
feet. Perspiring and out of breath, 
confused, terrified, and fatigued, his 
ears are filled with the most horrible 
noises. Shrieks and cries of pain, 
wailing of children, roaring of wild 
beasts, are heard on every side. All 
the theatrical appliances to produce 
thunder, rain, hail, wind, and tem- 
pest are employed in well-appoint- 
ed lodges; and in the others the 
ingenuity of the merry brethren sup- 
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plies the want of machinery. The 
first journey is finished when the 
brethren are tired of the amusement, 
and then the candidate makes a 
second journey without the obstacles, 
and during this he only hears the 
clashing of swords. A third journey 
is made in peace, and at last the 
candidate passes thrice over an ignit- 
ed preparation of sulphur, and his 
purification by earth, water, air, and 
fire is complete, 

Now comes a Masonic instruction 
which we shall quote from the Rit- 
ual; 


***Do you believe,’ asks the Venera- 
ble, ‘in a Supreme Being?’ The answer 
of the candidate is usually in the affirma- 
tive. And then the president may reply : 
‘This answer does you honor. If we 
admit persons of all persuasions, it is 
because we do not pry into the consci- 
ence. We believe that the incense of 
virtue is acceptable to the Deity, in what- 
ever form it is offered. Our toleration 
proceeds not from atheism, but from 
liberality and philosophy.’” 


3ut mark what follows: 


“Ifthe candidate in his reply says he 
does not believe in God, the president is 
to say: ‘Atheism is incomprehensible. 
The only division possible among candid 
men is on the question whether the First 
Cause is spiritor matter. Buta material- 
ist is no atheist.’” 


This is a specimen of Masonic 
theology, expressed in guarded terms, 
to respect the weaker susceptibilities 
of an assembly of apprentices ; for we 
must remember that we are assisting 
at an initiation to the first grade, 
which is conducted in presence of 
the youngest Masons. Still, no veil 
can conceal the boldness of the 
declaration, and the apology of 
materialism will surely not protect 
the dullest adept who remembers 
the first lessons of his catechism 
from taking scandal at its effrontery. 
But if he is to graduate in the higher 
honors, he must sooner or later get 
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an inkling of what is in reserve, and 
it is as well that from the very first 
grade he should be able without 
much help to proceed to the develop- 
ment of the Masonic idea of God— 
nature and that universe of which 
he himself is a part—to pantheism 
pureandsimple. Indeed, the Riviséa 
della Massoneria of the 1st of August, 
1874, ventures a little further: ‘ All 
are aware that this formula (Great 
Architectofthe Universe) by common 
consent has no exclusive meaning, 
much less a religious one. It is a 
formula that adapts itself to every 
taste, even an atheist’s.” * 

After this itis scarcely necessary to 
read on in the Ritual: 


“* What is deism ?’ asks the president. 
Maving heard the cnswer, he is to sub- 
join: ‘ Deism is belief in God without 
revelation or worship. It is the religion 
of the future, destined to supersede all 
other systems in the world.’” 


The catechising proceeds in a 
similar strain through a multiplicity 
of questions, which are all treated 
with a studied ambiguity of lan- 
guage, affirming and denying, saying 
and unsaying in a breath, leaving 
nothing unimpled, to satisfy ad- 
vanced impiety, and softening down 
the bolder expressions that would 
grate on the ears of a novice, 

When the examination is over, the 
marking of the new brother is to be 
proceeded with. He is told to pre- 
pare to receive the impression of a 
hot iron on his person, and is re- 
quested to mention on what part he 
would prefer.to be branded. The 
Masons then go through the prepa- 
rations of lighting a fire, blowing 
with a bellows, turning the iron with 
tongs, discussing the redness of the 
heated instrument, all in the hearing 
of the patient, who, still blind-folded, 

*Itisalso explained, but not at this stage, that 


the invocation of S. John as patron of the lodges 
is a deception, Janus being the real protector, 
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stands pale and trembling, in spite of 
his resolution to go through the 
operation. The diversion this tor- 
ture affords the lodge may well be 
imagined. Of course there is no 
branding, but the rituals suggest 
different methods of producing the 
sensation. One recommends vio- 
lent friction of the part indicated for 
branding, and then the sudden ap- 
plication of a piece ofice. Another 
directs the hot wick of a candle just 
blown out to be pressed against the 
skin. Sometimes the president de- 
clares himself satisfied with the resig- 
nation of the neophyte, and dispens- 
es with the operation. Generally 
the ceremonies of the Ritual are 
considerably curtailed in practice; 
not even Masons can endure their 
tedious trifling. 

After this the oath is to be admin- 
istered. The candidate is warned 
of the sacred, inviolable, perpetual 


nature of the obligation he is about , 


to assume; and when he has signifi- 
ed his willingness to be bound by it, 
he is told that as the time is ap- 
proaching when he will be admitted 
to the secrets of the order, the order 
requires of him a guarantee—to con- 
sist in the manifestation of some se- 
cret confided to him, that he is not 
at liberty to reveal. If the candi- 
date agrees, he is to be sharply rep- 
rimanded ; if he does not consent, 
the president praises his discretion. 
The latter then proceeds to inform 
the candidate that the oath he is 
about to take requires him to give 
all his blood for the society. When 
the candidate assents, his word is at 
once put to the test, and he is asked 
if he is really to allow a vein to be 
immediately opened. This proposal 
usually draws out a remonstrance, 
and the victim’s ordinary objection 
is the weakness of his health, or the 
probable derangement of his diges- 
tion by such an operation following 
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so soon after dinner. In the lodge, 
however, this is provided for. The 
surgeon gravely advances, feels the 
patient’s pulse, and infallibly declares 
that he lies, that the blood-letting 
can do him no harm, and positively 
assures him he will be the better for 
it. The bleeding is performed in 
this manner: The surgeon binds 
the arm, and pricks the vein with a 
tooth-pick or such like. An assis- 
tant drops on it a small stream of 
tepid water, which trickles over the 
arm of the patient into a vessel held 
below. The counterfeit is perfect. 
The arm is bandaged, arranged in a 
sling, and the poor man, blindfolded, 
half-naked, terrified, wearied, brand- 
ed, and bled, is at length conducted 
to the a//ar, or table of the presiding 
master, to seal his initiation with the 
final oath. There, on his knees. 
holding in his left hand the points 
of an open compass against his 
breast, with his right on the sword 
of the president (or, according to 
another ritual, on a Bible, a compass, 
and a square), he takes the oath, 
which we give in its naked impiety, 
as found in the Ritual secretly print- 
ed at Naples in 1869: 


“TI, N. N.,do swear and promise of my 
own free-will, before the Great Architect 
of the Universe, and on my honor, to 
keep inviolable silence on all the secrets 
of Freemasonry that may be communicat- 
ed to me, as also on whatever I may sec 
done or hear said in it, under pain of 
having my throat cut, my tongue torn 
out, my body cut into pieces, burned, 
and its ashes scattered to the wind, that 
my name may go down in execrated 
memory and eternal infamy. I promise 
and swear to give help and assistance to 
all brother Masons, and swear never to 
belong to any society, under whatever 
name, form, or title, opposed to Masonry : 
subjecting myself, if I break my word, to 
all the penalties established for perjury. 
Finally, I swear obedience and submis- 
sion to the general statutes of the order, 
to the particular regulations of -this 
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lodge, and to the Supreme Grand Orient 
of Italy.” 


When the profane has finished the 
oath, the president asks, “ What do 
you seek?” and the other is to an- 
swer, “I seek light.” The most 
merciless trick of all follows. The 
bandage is quickly removed from 
his eyes. Unaccustomed for hours 
to the faintest light, they are sud- 
denly exposed to the dazzling glare 
of a great artificial flame started be- 
fore his face. He is blinded once 
more by the change, and closes his 
eyes against the pain caused by the 
brilliancy ; and when at last he opens 
them to look about him, it is to see 
the fierce attitudes of the Masons, 
each pointing his sword at his face. 
Few pass this ordeal without exhibit- 
ing signs of terror; some attempt to 
escape, some beg their lives, and 
some protest they have done with 
Freemasonry. But no one who has 
reached this point is permitted to 
depart without being received, and 
the novice is comforted with the as- 
surance that all is over. The presi- 
dent, addressing the new apprentice, 
says: 


“Fear not those swords tnat surround 
you: they threaten only the perjurer. 
If you are faithful to Masonry, they will 
protect you. If you betray it, no corner 
of the earth will protect you against these 
avenging blades. Masonry requires in 
every Mason belief in a Supreme Being, 
and allows him out of the lodge to wor- 
ship as he pleases, provided he leaves 
the same liberty to others. Masons. are 
bound to assist each other by every 
means when occasion offers. Freema- 
sons are forbidden to mix themselves up 
in conspiracies. But were you to hear 
of a Mason who had engaged in any 
such enterprise, and fallen a victim to 
his imprudence, you should have com- 
passion on his misfortune, and the Ma- 
sonic bond would make it your duty to 
use all your influence and the influence 
of your friends to have the rigor of pun- 
ishment lessened on his behalf.” 
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Our candidate by this time has 
somewhat recovered from his confu- 
sion. He is now led up to the 
president, who, striking him thrice 
on the head with his mallet, then 
with the compass, and lastly with 
the sword, declares him Apprentice 
Mason and active member of the 
lodge. He is invested with the in- 
signia, and put in possession of the 
Masonic signs and passwords. The 
description of these would be tedi- 
ous, and we shall only notice the 
guitural sign. ‘This is made by 
bringing to the throat the right hand, 
with thumb extended and the other 
fingers closed together to represent a 
square; the whole intended to recall 
the imprecation in the oath, To 
this allusion is made in one of the 
drinking songs of the Masons, trans- 
lated from the French for the breth- 
ren in Italy, although the verse has 
been left out in the Italian edition: 

Dedans la barque 
Du Nautonnier Charon 
Si je m’ embarque 
Je lui dirai: Patron 
A cette marque 
Reconnais un Magon. 
Of the sacred word Fachin there 
will be occasion to speak again. 

When the function is over, the lodge 
is cleared, tables are spread, and the 
brethren sit down to a refreshment 
which one, at least, has fairly earned. 

Admission. to the first three grades 
of Masonry is easily obtained. Among 
the Apprentices, Fellowcraft, and Mas- 
ter-Masons the official language al- 
ways speaks of charity, toleration, and 
philanthropy. We have seen suffi- 
cient reason to question the sincerity 
of these expressions in the mouths of 
the Masons, and the explanations we 
have heard from themselves are far 
from reassuring. As the society con- 
templates the gradual formation of the 
requisite character in its members, and 
as most of these at their first entry 
have not altogether lost every natural 
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sense of duty, as understood by the 
profane, their advance to perfection 
is generally slow, and the great bulk 
never get beyond the symbolic grades, 
If they are promoted, it is pro forma 
in thesucceeding grades termed capitu- 
far, which are the perfection of sym- 
bolism, and are completed in the 
Rosicrucian Knight at the eighteenth 
grade. From this point promotion 
is difficult. The degrees that follow 
up to the thirtieth are called philoso- 
phic, and in them the adept is taught 
plainly, without symbol or artifice, the 
practice of true Masonic virtue. Ven- 
geance and death are the passwords, 
the poniard the symbol of action. 
After this the other degrees are pure- 
ly administrative, and the Mason of 
the thirty-first, thirty-second, or thirty- 
third grade learns nothing that was 
not revealed when he was admitted 
Knight Kadosh in the thirtieth. 

In the nineteenth, or first of the 
philosophic grades, the Ritual says: 


“It is not difficult to comprehend that 
the society of Freemasons, speaking 
plainly, is just a permanent conspiracy 
against political despotism and religious 
fanaticism. The princes who unfortu- 
nately were admitted into Masonry, were 
not slow in reducing it to a society of 
beneficence and charity, and maintained 
that religion and politics were foreign to 
its purpose. They even succeeded in 
having inserted among the statutes that 
no discussion was to be tolerated in the 
lodges on these subjects.” 


In the Ritual of the twenty-ninth 
degree : 


“How would not the Masonic mys- 
teries have degenerated, if, according to 
the programme of the common herd of 
Masons, the adept was never to occupy 
himself with politics or religion !” 


And the actual Grand-Master of 
the Neapolitan Masons, Domenico 
Anghera, in a secret history of the 
society in that Orient, clandestine- 
ly printed in 1864, relates with satis- 
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faction that the work of the Carbon- 
ari and Buoni Cugini in 1820-21 
was conceived and directed by the 
Masonic lodges, and carried out by 
their own adepts under the other de- 
signations, and triumphantly boasts 
that in those days “the mallets of 
the Masons beat harmonious time 
to the axes of the Carbonari.” In 
1869 the Grand-Master Frapolli, 
Deputy in the Chambers, in the open- 
ing discourse at the Masonic gather- 
ing held that year in Genoa, acknow- 
ledged that “during the previous 
fifty years of tyranny Freemasonry 
in Italy was replaced by the Carbo- 
nari.” He said that on the first re- 
construction of the order at Turin, in 
1861, the motto was adopted of “A 
personal God and a constitutional 
monarchy,” but that this was found 
to be a stifling limitation, by which 
the Italian lodges would not submit 
to be fettered; and in 1864 a new 
Grand Orient was established which 
better corresponded to the scope. 
Up to the occupation of Rome in 
1870 the aim of the brotherhood 
was to “elevate the conscience.” 
Now they may safely advance a 
step. Mauro Macchi, another De- 
puty, and member of the Supreme 
Council of Freemasons, in the Ma- 
sonic Review of the 16th of February, 
1874, thus expresses his idea of the 
present practical scope of the so- 
ciety : 

“The keystone of the whole system op- 
posed to Masonry was and is that ascetic 
and transcendental sentiment which car- 
rics men beyond the present life, and 
makes them look on themselves as mere 
travellers on earth, leading them to sac 
rifice everything for a happiness to begin 
in the cemetery. As long as this system 
is not destroyed by the mallet of Mason- 
ry, we shall have society composed of 
poor, deluded creatures who will sacrifice 
all to attain felicity in a future existence.” 


A Catholic, he says, who mortifies 
his passions, is consistent and logical, 
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for to him life is a pilgrimage and an 
exile, and his career is but a pre- 
paration for a future state; but this 
the grand-master refuses to accept 
as the type of human perfection. 

Let us pass to an inspection of the 
Ritual of the thirtieth grade of the 
Scottish Rite, called Chevalier Ka- 
dosh, or Knight of the White and 
Black Eagle, printed at Naples, with- 
out indication of printer’s name, in 
1869. Here the real ends of Ma- 
sonry, and the horrible means it di- 
rects to their attainment, are exposed 
without veil or mystery. As Anghera 
in his preface says: 


“Here the great drama of Masonry 
reaches its aénodement. Only Masons 
of strong capacity and devoted attach- 
ment penetrate thus far. The other grades 
are but a sanctuary of approach ; this, the 
thirtieth, is the inmost sanctuary, for 
which the rest is only a preparation.” 

The infamous nature of the con- 
spiracy which it discloses would jus- 
tify our treating it at greater length, 
W the limits of an article did not 
oblige us to hasten to a close. We 
cannot afford to wade through the 
tiresome series of mystifying ceremo- 
nies without which nothing Masonic 
can be legally performed. Mithric 
rites, the ‘Temple of Memphis, Zoro- 
aster, Pythagoras, Numa, the Tem- 
plars, Manicheans, Rabbinic phrases, 
and lore from the Talmud, Arabic, 
and Hebrew, are jumbled together to 
give an air of antiquity to this most 
modern of: widespread impostures. 
Our business is to cull out of the mass 
of profanities a few samples of the 
perfection required of the “holy,” 
“consecrated,” “ purified ’ knight; for 
such is the force of the Hebrew Ka- 
dosh. Angherd has not proceeded 
far, when in a note he takes care to 
inform us that the two sacred pass- 
words, Jachin and Booz, which Ma- 
sons of the first two grades are taught 
to repeat and understand as séadility 
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and force, and whose initial letters, J 
and B, are inscribed on the Masonic 
columns, read as they ought to be, 
backwards, are two obscene words 
in the corrupt language of the Mal- 
tese Arabs. 

The initiation, whenever it is sym- 
bolic, recalls the execution of James 
de Molai, Grand-Master of the Tem- 
plars, and holds up to execration 
Clement V. and Philip the Fair, with 
Noffodei, the false brother. To eman- 
cipate society from the double des- 
potism of priest and king is the duty 
of the aspirant. The passwords for 
him are now Wekam, vengeance. Ma- 
kah, death, and the answer Bealim, to 
traitors. He is told that his duty is 
to mark all the murders of friends of 
liberty, political and religious, com- 
mitted by the satellites of despotism, 
and toavenge the victims of tyranny ; 
to bind himself, in common action 
with the other knights, to annihilate, 
once for all, the despots of the hu- 
man race—in a word to establish po- 
litical and religious liberty where it 
does not exist, and defend it where 
it is established, with arms if need be. 
When the theory of these doctrines 
has been sufficiently impressed upon 
him, he is conducted by the grand- 
master before a skull crowned with 
laurel, and repeats as he is told: 
“ Honor and glory to persecuted in- 
nocence; honor and glory to virtue 
sacrificed to vice and ambition.” 
Next he is shown a skull crowned 
with a tiara, a dagger is placed in 
his hand, and he is made to exclaim, 
“ Hatred and death to religious des- 
potism!” In the same way, before 
a skull on which is placed a kingly 
diadem, he pronounces “ Hatred and 
death to political despotism!” Twice 
must the aspirant repeat this ceremo- 
ny, and on the last occasion casts 
crown and tiara on the ground.* 


* A living member of the French Academy, fa- 
mous for his anti-Christian writings, on his admis- 
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Four times he binds himself by oath 
to combat political and religious op- 
pression, to put down religious fanati- 
cism, to overturn political tyranny, 
to propagate the principles of Ma- 
sonry, to disseminate liberal ideas, to 
maintain the rights of man and the 
sovereignty of the people. Each 
time the holy name of God is called 
to witness, but we know now the 
value of the invocation—the universe 
is the Mason’s God. 


“*Do you believe in another world?” 
asks the grand-master, who himself re- 
sumes, ‘There are not two worlds. We 
are a compound of matter and spirit. 
These two substances return to their ori- 
gin: this transformation does not remove 
them out of the universal world, of which 
we form part. What is the future life? 
The future life is the life of our descen- 
dants, who are to profit by our discov- 
eries,” 

Such, then, is the “ religion of the 
future,” by which it is the appointed 
task of Masonry to supersede Chris- 
tianity ; such the “ progress,” “ civili- 
zation,” “ perfectibility,” which hu- 
manity is to achieve under Masonic 
guidance. We have not painted the 
association in colors of our own; we 
have merely produced its official 
documents, and in the hated light 
they leave their own photograph. 
When society falls under the influence 
of such an organization, its demorali- 
zation is rapid and complete. Its 
circulars regulate the popular elec- 
tions and control the votes of parlia- 
ments. “Public opinion” is at its 
beck, the press is its active instru- 
ment. We could quote its instruc- 
tions to the Italian Deputies on the 
Roman question, and a communica- 
tion of the Grand-Master of Italy, 
sent to all the foreign Grand Lodges, 
advising a united attack, through the 


sion to this grade, struck the Pontifical mask with 
such violence that the poniard broke and wounded 
his hand, which he carried bandaged for some time 
after. 
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public mind, on the Carlist move- 
ment in Spain. Its theories of assas- 
sination and open rebellion are sel- 
dom carried out on its own direct 
responsibility. Out of the Masonic 
lodges arise a multitude of minor 
sects, ostensibly independent, but 
really directed by the brethren. ‘To 
these the practical work is commit- 
ted. As Carbonari, Socialists, Com- 
munists, Internationalists, Mazzinians, 
they execute orders received from 
their common centre. If successful, 
the result is claimed for the parent 
association ; if unfortunate, they are 
disavowed, It is usual to say that 
Freemasonry in _ firmly-established 
constitutional states is comparatively 
harmless. We are not prepared to 
affirm that in countries like the Unit- 
ed States or Great Britain the wick- 
ed principles of Continental Euro- 
pean Masonry are developed to the 
same extent indiscriminately in all 
the lodges. Where the initiation is 
supposed never to advance beyond 
the three symbolic degrees, the anti- 
Catholic principle of religious indif- 
ference is perhaps its most dangerous 
characteristic, But this alone is suf- 
ficiently repulsive ; and the fraterniza- 
tion which binds together every 
branch of the association can excuse 
no individual member from moral 
complicity in its worst deeds, wher- 
ever perpetrated. 

With that keen forecast of danger 
to the Christian family which has 
ever been the characteristic attribute 
of the Holy See, the popes, from the 
first origin of Masonry, saw through 
its flimsy disguise of benevolent pro- 
fessions, and over and over again, 
and chiefly on the eve of those ter- 
rible anti-social outbursts that have 
so frequently convulsed Europe since 
the formation of the society, raised 
their prophetic voices, foretelling the 
impending storm, denouncing _ its 
source, and condemning in the strong- 
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est terms and under the severest pe- 
nalties all connection with these se- 
cret associations. Princes and peo- 
ples disregarded the warning, and 
both have suffered for their neglect. 
Would that at least they had pro- 
fited by the lesson! But these eter- 
nal enemies of order, emboldened by 
their success, are only preparing for 
a new strife. The state is already 
almost everywhere at their control; 
the church of God everywhere resists. 
Against her they now concentrate 
their warfare. False professions serve 
no purpose with the civil govern- 
ment in their own hands, and they 
have’ learned that their hypocrisy 
does not avail with the church, They 
drop the mask. No longer careful 
to conceal their aim, they make it a 
public boast. “ Protestantism,” writes 
Bb. Konrad from Germany in the 
Bauhiitte, 2 Masonic paper, “ with- 
out discipline, faith, or spiritual or 
moral life, broken up into hundreds 
of sects, offers only the spectacle of 
. corpse in dissolution, It is not an 
enemy to oppose us. Our adversary 
is the Roman-Catholic-Papal-Infalli- 
ble Church, with its compact and 
universal organization, This is our 
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hereditary, implacable foe. If we are 
to betrue and honest Freemasons, and 
wish to promote our society, we must 
absolutely cry out with Strauss: We 
are no longer Christians; we are 
I’reemasons and nothing else. Ama- 
teur Freemasons are no advantage to 
humanity, and no credit to our so- 
ciety. Christians or Freemasons, 
make your choice.” 

The church of God fears them not, 
Her pastors may mourn over the 
corruption of morals, the perversion 
of youth, the irreparable loss of many 
souls; but amid the dissolution and 
universal ruin which infidelity and 
revolution are preparing for society, 
she will stand erect, unshaken, not 
shorn of her strength; and when the 
inevitable revulsion brings repentant 
nations to her feet, she will be ready 
as ever to pour the balm of religious 
consolation on their wounds, to bind 
up their shattered members, to set 
humanity once more on the path of 
true perfectibility, not to be attained 
through the impious philosophy of 
midnight conventicles, but in the 
light of the Sun of Justice, preached 
on the housetops, to the formation 
of true Christian brotherhood. 
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LeET’s crown our King with what will show 
His royal power and treasure— 


Sharp thorns! 


’Tis done! 


His blood doth flow, 


Of both the might and measure. 
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ARE YOU MY WIFE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“A SALON IN PARIS BEFORE THE WAR,’ 


* “NUMBER THIRTEEN,” “ prus VI.,” 


CHAPTER II, 


I INTRODUCE MY WIFE—SHE DISAPPEARS ! 


“ A’ NICE young gentleman you 
are, Master Clide, to play off such a 
trick as this on your family !” said 
Admiral de Winton, shaking my hand 
so vigorously that I feared he was 
bent in his indignation on shaking it 
off. ‘Come, sir, what excuse have 
you to offer for yourself?” 

“ My dear uncle, I sha’n’t attempt 
any excuse, for the best reason in the 
world, that I have not a decent one. 
But here is my wife,” I said, catch- 
ing sight of her coming up the ter- 
race; “let her plead for me. I leave 
my case in her hands.” 

Isabel stepped in through the 
open window, and, going straight up 
to the old gentleman, held out her 
hands, blushing and smiling with the 
prettiest little pretence of being 
ashamed of herself and dreadfully 
frightened. / 

“No growled the ad- 
miral, hollowing out his hands to 
hold the soft, pink cheeks, then salut- 
ing them with a kiss that resounded 
through the room like the double re- 
port of a pistol-shot. 
indeed! You barefaced hypocrite! 
How dare you tell me such a cram- 
mer? You unmitigated young ras- 
cal, what do you mean by it ?” 


’ 


excuse !’ 


“No excuse 


This series of polite inquiries my 
uncle fired off, holding Isabel all the 
time at arm’s length, with a hand on 
each shoulder, and looking straight 


into her face. 


disconcerte 


She was not the least 
by this singular mode 
of apostrophe. 
scold 

, ith ly ' 
angry with him! 


him! Don’t be 
Please don’t! It 


“ Don’t 


was all my fault,” she said, and look- 
ed up at him as if she particularly 
wanted to kiss him. 

“ T’ll horsewhip him! 
to the mainmast 
roared my uncle. 

And then came a second volley of 
pistol-shots, 

“No, you sha’n’t! If you do, 
l’il horsewhip you!” declared Isabel, 
twining her arms round the old sail- 
or’s neck, and stamping her tiny foot 
at him. 

My step-mother made her appear- 
ance at this crisis with Sir Simon 
Harness. She had driven to meet 
our guests, but, instead of driving 
back with them, she and Sir Simon 
walked up together from the station, 
and sent on the admiral alone in the 
carriage. 


Vil tie him 
and flog him!” 


After bidding him a cordial wel- 
come, I presented Isabel to Sir Simon. 
She held out her hand. He raised 
it to his lips, bending his venerable 
white head before my young wife 
with that courtly grace that gave a 
touch of old-fashioned stiffness to his 
manner towards women, but which 
was in reality the genuine expression 
of chivalrous respect. 

Isabel, not apparently — satisfied 
with the stately homage, drew nearer, 
and, putting up her face, “ May I, 
Clide ?” she said. 

Sir Simon naturally did not “ pause 
for a reply,” but taking the blushing 
face in his hands, he imprinted a 
fatherly kiss on her forehead. To 
say that I was proud of my wife and 
delighted with the way she had be- 
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haved towards my two friends would 
be to convey a very inadequate idea 
of the state of my feelings. I was 
simply inebriated. It is hardly a 
figure of speech to say that I did not 
know whether I was on my head 
or my heels. I had looked forward 
to this meeting with an apprehension 
which, from being undefined, was 
none the less painful, and the relief 
I experienced at the successful issue 
was in proportion great. My step- 
mother was evidently quite as surpris- 
‘d, if in a less degree gratified than 
myself. The afternoon passed de- 
lightfully, chatting and walking 
bout the park; my two old friends 
usurping Isabel completely, making 
love to her under my eyes in the 
most unscrupulous manner, quarrel- 
ing as to who should have her* arm 
when out walking, and sit next to her 
Isabel flirted 
with both, utterly regardless of my 
feelings, and even hinted to me at 
lunch that my prophecy with regard 
to Sir Simon ran a fair chance of 
true. She came 
dinner arrayed like a fairy, in a dress 
iat seemed to have been made out 
of a sunset and trimmed with a rain- 
She had put on all her jewels- 
those I had chosen for her, and the 
diamonds that came to me from my 
mother. She wore pearls round her 
neck, and arow of diamond stars in 
her hair; while her arms almost disap- 
peared under the variety of bracelets 
of every form and date with which 
she had loaded them. It may have 
been in questionable taste and not 
very sensible, but there was an inno- 
cent womanly vanity in thus seizing 
first available opportunity of 
showing herself in her finery that I 
thought perfectly delightful. I could 
too, that the admiral and Sir 
Simon were pleased at the infantine 
coquetry, and not a little flattered by 
it. My step-mother alone looked 


when they came in. 


coming down to 


bow. 


the 
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coldly on the proceeding ; and while 
Isabel, sitting between the two old 
gentlemen, pointed out for their 
special admiration “this bracelet, 
with the diamond true-lover’s knot, 
that Clide gave me the day after we 
were engaged, and this blue enamel 
with the Greek word in pearls that he 
bought me the day before we came 
home,” Mrs. de Winton dissected 
her walnuts, and, setting her face like 
a flint, kept outside the conversation 
till the subject changed. 

When we assembled in the draw- 
ing-room, Isabel opened a new bat- 
tery of fascination that was perhaps 
the most formidable of all. She be- 
gan to sing. ‘The excitement of the 
jewels, and the sympathetic audi- 
ence, and the conscious triumph of 
the hour, all added, no doubt, to the 
power and brilliancy of her voice, 
which sounded richer, fuller, more 
entrancing than I had ever heard it 
before. She sang all sorts of songs. 
The admiral asked for a sea-song. 
Isabel knew plenty, comic and dra- 
matic, from “ Rule Britannia ” down 
to “A Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
which she rang out with a rollicking 
zest and spirit that fairly intoxicated 
the old sailor. 

Sir Simon enjoyed an English 
ballad and an Irish melody. The 
siren gave him every one he asked 
for, old and new. In fact, she sur- 
passed herself in witchery and skill, 
and one was at a loss which to ad- 
mire most, the artless grace of the 
woman or the gifts and accomplish- 
ments of the artist. The evening 
passed rapidly away, and it was past 
midnight before any one thought of 
stirring. 


“Clide,” said my _ step-mother 
next morning, as she was leaving 
the breakfast-room where Isabel and 
her guests were loitering over their 
tea-cups, while I read the Zimes in 
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the window, “I wish to speak to 
you. Come to me in the library.” 
And without waiting for an answer, 
she walked out. There was no rea- 
son why this commonplace invita- 
tion should have brought a sensation 
of cold down my back, and of my 
heart dropping down into my boots ; 
but unaccountably this double phe- 
nomenon was effected in my person. 


I made a pretence of going through 


the leaders before I rose, and then, 
yawning to give myself an air of per- 
fect satiety and eznui, I sauntered 
out of the breakfast-room, and bent 
my steps towards the audience- 
charnber. 

“ Clide,’ began Mrs. de Winton, 
when I had closed the door and es- 
tablished myself on the hearth-rug, 
with my back to the fire, “ where 
did your wife learn singing P” 

“Why, in London, I suppose. 
Where else should she learn it ?” 

“ Did you ask her ?” inquired my 
inquisitor. 

“Tt never occurred to me. 
should it ?” 

Mrs. de Winton looked at me cu- 
riously—not scornfully, as she was 
accustomed to do when I committed 
myself to any ultra-foolish remark, 
Indeed, I thought her face wore an 
expression gentler and kinder than I 
remembered to have seen there since 
when a child I had seen her look at 
my father. She said nothing for a 
minute. Then fixing her eyes on me 
with a glance that sent my heart 
right out through my heels : 

“T have telegraphed to Simpson 
to come down by the early train to- 
day,” she said, 

“The deuce you have!” I ex- 
claimed, and, starting from my impas- 
sive attitude, I dropped my coat-tails, 
and stepped off the rug as if it had 
suddenly turned into a hot plate. 

* Yes,” continued Mrs, de Winton, 
quite unmoved by my complimen- 
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tary ejaculation, “it is my duty, since 
you are too indifferent to your own 
interest to take the . . .” 

“ Clide, Clide! Where are you ?” 
cried a sweet voice from the terrace, 
and, running up the slopes, Isabel 
flattened her nose against the window, 
peering into the room in search of me. 
I was so placed that she could not 
see me, but she saw my step-mother. 
Glad to escape from what threatened 
to be a stormy interview, I flew to 
the window, opened it, and rejoined 
my wife. 

“Was she scolding you?” asked 
Isabel, casting a puzzled glance to- 
wards the room where I had so un- 
ceremoniously “ planted” my step- 
mother. 

“ No, darling,” I answered, laugh- 
ing. 

“* What was she saying ?” inquired 
Isabel. 

“ What an inquisitive little puss it 
is!” I said, partly amused and part- 
ly at a nonplus for a satisfactory an- 
swer. 

“Tell me. I'll go, if you don’t!” 
And she prepared to carry out the 
threat by unlocking her hands and 
letting go my arm. 

But I seized the refractory hands, 
and held them tight. 

“Go!” I said, laughing at her in 
a most tantalizing way, while she 
struggled in vain to set herself free. 

“Tell me what you were talking 
about. I insist on knowing, Clide !” 
repeated Isabel, stamping her foot 
like a naughty child. 

I began to dread a repetition of 
the other morning. Such an exhibi- 
tion within hearing of my uncle and 
Sir Simon would have been so mor- 
tifying to my pride that I was ready 
to sign away my lawful authority for 
the rest of my married life rather 
than undergo it; so pretending not 
to notice the gathering thunder- 
clouds : 
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“ My lovely tyrant!” I said, ca- 
ressing her with the sweetest of 
smiles, as we walked past the draw- 
ing-room window, “you don’t sus- 
pect me of having a secret my wife 
should not share? I was only chaf- 
fing you just now for fun, you looked 
so mystified. But the fact is, I was 
put out by the old lady’s telling me 
she expected Simpson: down here to- 
day.” 

“ And who is Simpson ?” inquired 
Isabel. 

“ The family lawyer.” 

“Ah! Did you tell her to send 
for him ?” 

“T tell her! Why, child, if I had, 
I shouldn’t have been put out to 
hear he was coming.” 

The question was unpleasantly 
suggestive. It implied a suspicion 
in her mind, which something in my 
tone resented, probably, for she add- 
ed quickly : 

“Oh! of 
mean that.” 

Then went 
without speaking. 

“« Simpson’s a capital fellow,” I re- 
sumed, breaking the pause that was 
rather awkward. “I’m very fond of 
him, and shouldn’t the least object 
to his coming down here at any 
other time; only just now it’s a 
bore. We wanted to have my un- 
cle and Sir Simon all to ourselves. 
However, I dare say you'll like 
Simpson too when you him, 
though he is, of the race of Philis- 
tines. If he’s a shrewd lawyer, he’s 
a trusty friend and as honest as the 
sun. No fear of my ‘doing’ my 
heiress wife in the settlements,” I 
continued laughingly, “ or cheating 
her out of any of her lawful rights, 
while old Dominie Simpson has the 
whip-hand over me!” 

“He’s to be here to-day, you 
said ?” she remarked interrogatively, 
as we entered the house. 


course not. I didn’t 


we on a few steps 


see 
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“Yes. If he comes by the early 
train, he may be in time for dinner,” 
I replied. 

Mr. Simpson did come by the 
early train, and he was in time for 
dinner. He was even an hour and 
a half beforehand with it, and spent 
most of the intervening time closeted 
with my step-mother in her private 
apartment. 

My wife appeared in a second 
edition of sunset and rainbow, and 
flashed and sparkled with jewels as 
on the previous evening. 

She received our old friend very 
graciously, drawing just the right 
line of demarcation between her 
friendly graciousness to him and the 
daughter-like familiarity of her man- 
ner towards Sir Simon and her uncle. 
Dinner passed off very merrily; but 
when we rejoined the ladies in the 
drawing-room, I was surprised to 
find Isabel fast asleep in the depths 
of a monumental arm-chair. She 
jumped up at the sound of my 
voice, and, rubbing her eyes, said 
she was ashamed to be caught nap- 
ping, but she was so tired! 

* Hollo, Simpson, 
lookout for 
admiral. 


this is a 
you!” exclaimed the 
“We've been telling him 
to get ready his legal soul to be 
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charmed and devoured by the siren.” 

“Oh! I am so sorry,” said Isabel, 
looking at the old lawyer as if no- 
thing in this world could give her 
half so much pleasure as to charm 
away his soul on the spot; “but 
these naughty gentlemen kept me up 
so late last night, and made me sing 
so much, that I have not a note in 
my voice to-night, and I’m just dead 
with sleep.” 

Simpson looked 
pointed. 

“ My pretty pet,” said the admiral, 
drawing her to him and stroking her 
head as if she had been a kitten, 
“then you sha’n’t sing !” 


wofully disap- 
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“If you should lie down for half 
an hour, dearest,” I said, “do you 
think that would rest you, and you 
might be able to give us just one 
song ?” 

I was anxious that Simpson should 
hear her. He sang a very good 
song himself, and his heart seemed 
set on it. 

“Perhaps,” she said, brightening 
up. “T’llstry, at any rate.” 

I gave her my arm, and we went 
up-stairs together to her room. ; 

“Don’t come in, or else we'll 
begin to talk, and that will wake me 
up,” she said, seeing me about to 
enter; “and I’m so dead with sleep 
I’m sure I shall be off in five minutes, 
if you leave me.” 

I did as she wished, and returned 
to the drawing-room, where I found 
my step-mother in conclave with the 
three men on more practical matters 
than songs and sirens. 

Simpson had been summoned for 
the sole purpose of discussing and 
settling what ought in the proper 
course of things to have been dis- 
cussed and settled before my mar- 
riage, and Sir Simon Harness was 
just as anxious as Mrs. de Winton 
that everything should be made 
straight and clear with regard to 
Isabel’s fortune and my due control 
over it. The admiral alone was in- 
different about it, and exhibited a 
sailor-like contempt for the whole af- 
fair—in fact, intimiated that it was 
out of all sense and reason and mor- 
ality that I should have got a penny 
of fortune with such a wife. 

“] call it immoral, sir,” he declar- 
ed, scowling at me from under his 
bushy eyebrows; “you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

“And so I am, my dear uncle,” I 
replied hastily. “And that’s just 
why I hate having the subject at- 
tacked in this precipitate way, as if I 
wanted to grab up her money the 


moment I could lay my hands upon 
it.” 

“Then you can lay your hands 
upon it ?” observed Simpson quietly. 

“Tf I choose,” I said; “ my wife 
is of age, and. . .” 

“Of age!” echoed the admiral, 
throwing up his hands in amaze. 
“ Why, I should have given the child 
fifteen at most!” 

“She looks young,” I remarked 
coolly, .while interiorly I was burst 
ing with conceit ; “ but she is of age, 
so there is no reason in the world 
why I should bother myself or her 
about this confounded fortune; be- 
sides, I don’t care arap if I never 
see a penny of it!” 

“ Bravo, Clide! That’s right, my 
boy !” cried my uncle, clapping me 
soundly on the back. “You're a 
chip of the old block, and it does my 
heart good to hear you. Why, when 
I was a youngster, . 

“De Winton,” interrupted Sir 
Simon, “don’t you think you had 
better retire to the piano? Simpson 
has not come down all the way from 
London to be entertained with the 
follies of your youth. It’s most im- 
portant that we should have his 
opinion about these matters; and if 
you can’t hold your tongue or talk 
sense, you had better make yourself 
scarce,” 

“Talk on,” said the admiral; “I 
won’t hinder you.” And so they 
did. I sat there, feeling as if I were 
on my trial for some sort of misde- 
meanor, the nature of which was un- 
known to me, but the consequences 
of which would be probably appall- 
ing if the misdemeanor could be 
brought home to me. Sir Simon and 
my step-mother were judge and jury, 
Simpson was counsel for some mythi- 
cal antagonist, and the admiral stood 
by in the capacity of a neutral but 
benevolent spectator. Both counsel 
and judge had been made acquainted 
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by Mrs, de Winton with all she had 
to tell. How much or how little 
that might be, in Mrs. de Winton’s 
opinion, I couldnotsay. But clearly 
on some shallow inductive evidence 
she had made out a case vaguely 
unfavorable for my wife. No one 
accused her of anything. Not a 
word was said that my irritable pride 
could take hold of andresent. ‘They 
spoke of her as a child whose inno- 
cence and-ignorance made it doubly 
incumbent on them to legislate for 
and protect, since I was unfit for the 
duty, while my morbid delicacy they 
ignored as beneath contempt. 

“We must keep him out of it al- 
together, I see,” observed Sir Simon 
when the conversation had lasted 
about half an hour. “ Leave me to 
deal with the child. She won’t sus- 
pect me of having married her for 
her money.” 

There was no. gainsaying this. 
Still, I was entering a protest against 
the way in which my wishes were 
being set at naught, when tea was 
brought in and cut me short. 

“Go and see if Isabel be awake, 
Clide,” said my uncle, glad to put 
an end to the subject; “but don’t 
disturb her if she’s asleep. She’s not 
to be worried for old fogies like us, 
mind.” 

I ran up the stairs lightly, and 
opened the dvor as stealthily as a 
thief. Thelight wasout. “ Isabel !” 
I said in a low voice. No answer. 

I closed the door as noiselessly as 
I had opened it, and returned to the 
drawing-room. 

“She’s as fast asleep asa baby, 
uncle,” I said. “So I followed your 
advice, and left her to sleep it out.” 

* Poor litile pet! We kept her at 
it too long last night. You must not 
do this sort of thing again, Clide,” 
observed Sir Simon. “ It’s a delicate 
flower that you’ve got there, and you 
must take care of it.” 
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I expressed my hearty concur- 
rence in this opinion and advice. 

Isabel’s absence made a_ great 
blank in the evening ; but as my three 
friends had not met for a considera- 
ble time, and I had not seen them 
for more than a year, we had a great 
deal to say to each other, and there 
was no lack of conversation. Mrs. 
de Winton remained with us till 
eleven, when she withdrew, leaving 
us to discuss punch and politics by 
ourselves. It was past midnight 
when we separated. I went into my 
dressing-room. The candles were 
lighted, but, contrary to his custom, 
Stanton, my man, was not there. I 
rang the bell; but while my hand 
was still on the rope, the sound of his 
voice reached me through the door— 
not the outer door, but the door 
leading into my wife’s rogm. He 
was speaking in a ioud, argumenta- 
tive tone, and was stuttering violent- 
ly, which he always did when excited. 
I flung open the door, and beheld 
him standing in the middle of the 
room with Susette, my wife’s maid, 
and Mrs. de Winton, who was wrap- 
ped in a dressing-gown and her feet 
bare, as if she had been called sud- 
denly out of bed, and had rushed in 
in terrified haste. 

** Clide !” 

“* Monsieur !” 

“Sir...” exclaimed the three in 
one voice when they saw me. 

* Good God! what is 
ter? Isabel!” 

I flew to the bed and drew back 
the curtains. 

The bed was empty. 

My wife was gone / 


the mat- 


Here Clide’s journal breaks off. 
A long gap ensues, and we must fill 
it up from the recollections of others. 
The scene that followed the discovery 
of his young wife’s flight was not to 
be described. First, it was incredu- 
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lity that filled the old Moat. “Gone! 
Fled! Nonsense!” protested Admi- 
ral de Winton, walking up and down 
the corridor, where he had rushed 
out in semi-nocturnal attire when 
Stanton had burst into his room with 
the dreadful intelligence. The old 
sailor was scarcely to be recognized 
in the déshabillé of his coatless and 
wigless person, as he blustered loudly, 
his hands in his pockets, zigzagging 
to and fro as if he were pacing the 
quarter-deck and expostulating angri- 
ly with a surly crew, 

Sir Simon Harness was calmer. 
He did not contradict his friend’s 
vehement assertion that it was all a 
trick of Isabel’s to terrify us; he 
even made a show of pooh-poohing 
the notion of a flight as absurd, ridi- 
culous, not to be entertained for a 
momenf. But there was not that 
heartiness in his voice or manner that 
carries conviction to others, Mrs. 
de Winton also made a semblance 
of chiming in with the admiral’s view, 
but it was a palpable failure. Mr, 
Simpson was the only one who did 
not try to act his part in the kindly 
comedy. He was fully convinced 
that it was no comedy, but a most 
miserable drama that was beginning 
for the son of his old friend and 
client. He had mistrusted Isabel 
from tlie first moment he fixed his 
keen, legal vision on her. Mrs. de 
Winton had, it is true, inoculated 
him beforehand with a good share 
of her own mistrust, and he came 
to the scrutiny with a jaundiced eye; 
prejudiced, and predetermined not 
to be fascinated or beguiled out of 
his severest judgment. Heregarded 
hers as a case of which he was to 
take a strictly legal view, and which 
was to be investigated, sifted, and 
proved before he would endorse it. 
It was a very odd case on the face 
of it; but Benjamin Simpson had 
had many odd cases to deal with in 
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the course of his experience, and he 
flattered himself he was not to be 
baffled by a child scarcely out of her 
teens. She might be very clever, 
and succeed in hoodwinking a rich 
young gentleman into marrying her, 
on the strength of a fictitious story 
of misery and a still more fictitious 
one of heiresship; but she was not 
likely to stand Simpson’s cross-ex- 
amination long without breaking 
down. Such ungallant reflections as 
these had been passing through the 
lawyer’s brain while he sipped his 
claret and watched the fair face that 
sat opposite to him at the dinner- 
table, glancing at him with eyes that 
flashed more brightly than her jewels. 
He had made up his mind, as he 
looked at her, that she was a delusion ; 
she would disappear sooner or later. 
The news of her flight was therefore 
only a surprise by its suddenness. 
Clide was rushing all over the base- 
ment story, calling out Isabel’s name 
into every room, while Mrs, de Win- 
ton and her own and Isabel’s maid 
were pursuing a similar search in the 
upper part of the house. The ram- 
bling old mansion was echoing from 
end to end with opening and shutting 
of doors and cries of the fugitive’s 
name; but no answer was heard ex- 
cept the echoes of the voices and the 
doors. 

“ My dear boy,” said the admiral, 
pausing on his imaginary quarter- 
deck, as Clide came up the stairs, 
“T’ll stake my head on it, the sly 
little puss is playing a game of hide- 
and-seek with us, and laughing fit 
to kill herself in some cupboard or 
other, while we are kicking up this 
row; take my word for it, the best 
thing we can do is to go quietly to 
our own beds, and before long she’ll 
come out of her hiding-place.” 

Clide muttered an impatient “ stuff 
and nonsense!” Was she likely to 
perish herself such a night as this 
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playing hide-and-seek for their amuse- 
ment—she that could not bear a 
breath of cold? Even crossing 
through a fireless room she would 
shiver like an aspen, The admiral 
grunted something about “ deserv- 
ing to be whipped,” and turned to 
his zigzag promenade again. 

Stanton and some of the other 
men-servants had gone out to scour 
the park and the gardens; they had 
been absent now long enough to 
have discovered something, if there 
was anything to discover, but the 
stars made no answer to their call- 
ing. “Madame! Mistress!” they 
shouted, till at last they gave it up, 
and retraced their steps to the house. 
Clide had been going to the window 
in a restless way, looking out into 
the night, and listening as if he ex- 
pected to hear the silence send him 
back some sign. It was impossible 
to say whether he believed the least 
bit in the hide-and-seek theory, 
whether he had a lingering hope of 
hearing Isabel call out to him or 
appear from some corner, or whether 
he was just in that condition of mind 
that precludes alike sitting still or 
doing something. He might be ex- 
cited by hope, or he might be stupe- 
fied by despair, He was as white 
as ashes, and came and went with 
the quick, unsteady gait of a man 
who has lost his self-command, and 
is swayed only by the force of some 
terrible emotion. Clide’s face was a 
fine, manly one; it would have been 
noble but for the weakness of the 
chin and a certain tremulous move- 
ment of the lower lip—perhaps of 
both ; for the upper one was shaded 
by a light-brown moustache that pre- 
vented you seeing whether it had 
the firmness that would have redeem- 
ed the lower one. The eyes were 
expressive, rather sleepy when the 
face was in repose; but they woke 
up with flashes of lightning when 
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he was excited, and transfigured the 
whole countenance into one of energy 
and power. ‘There was no need to 
be a physiognomist to judge of the 
character of such a face. The most 
unskilled observer could read it like 
a book. ‘There were all the elements 
of a stormy life there — passive 
strength, and passions that needed 
only a spark to kindle them into a 
flame ; a man who, as he was taken, 
would be as easily led as a lamb 
or as intractable as a young hyena. 
He had started in life with the fixed 
purpose of steering clear of storms, 
of saving himself trouble and avoid- 
ing fuss. Poor Clide! Life, he fan- 
cied, had a lake of oil at the entrance 
of the wide sea where storms blew 
and waves roared angrily, and he 
had made up his mind to anchor in 
the lake, and never venture beyond 
its peaceful margin. 

The servants had come back— 
those that had been scouring the 
park—and the others, who had been 
slamming doors all through the 
house, were congregating in twos 
and threes upon the stairs leading to 
the broad landing off which their 
young mistress’ room stood, its 
door wide open, with a dismal, va- 
cant air about it already. 

“T see her! ‘There she is!” ex- 
claimed Clide. He had been staring 
for some minutes out of the window, 
and suddenly bounded down the 
great oak stairs, and out in the path, 
making for a clump of laurel-trees 
far down near the water. The ad- 
miral, Sir Simon, Simpson, and Mrs. 
de Winton pressed into the embra- 
sure of the window, the servants 
peeping over their heads to catch a 
sight of the figure he was pursuing ; 
but they saw nothing except the win- 
ter trees, that stood like silver against 
the sky, while their straggling sha- 
dows lay black upon the lawn, Still 
Clide bounded on, calling out Isabel! 
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Isabel! as he ran, and still no sound 
answered him; the thud of his foot- 
fall on the frosty grass came sharply 
distinct in the silence. 

“The boy is dazed!” muttered his 
uncle; “it was a shadow he saw. 
But, no! By Jove, there she is!” 
Clide was now close upon the lau- 
rels, that looked like a black mound 
in the-moonlight. The group in the 
window saw a white, crouching 
figure rise slowly at his approach ; he 
stopped, uttered a cry of disappoint- 
ment, and turned drearily back to- 
wards the house. 

“What is it? Who is it ?” shout- 
ed several voices; but before Clide 
answered a moonbeam lighted up 
the figure of a deer, as it glided light- 
ly over the sward, and disappeared 
into the distant copse. 

Instead of entering the house at 
once, Clide wandered round towards 
the stables, It occurred to him that 
something in that region might sug- 
gest a clew to the mode of his wife’s 
escape. He was quickly undeceiv- 
ed. Every door was locked. ‘There 
was n0 sign of any horse having dis- 
turbed the slumbers of its compan- 
ions. 

“ There is no use in your passing 
the night out of doors,” said Sir Si- 
mon, who came to see where Clide 
had gone. “Come in, and let us put 
our heads together to see what is 
to be done. I’m inclined to believe 
with De Winton that it is a trick, and 
that the foolish child is amusing her- 
self at seeing us all out of doors 
searching for her.” 

Whether this was honest or not, 
Clide felt it was meant in kindness, 
He let his old friend draw his arm 
within his and lead him back into 
the house. It was lighted up as for 
an impromptu illumination; every 
servant, male and female, was a- 
foot, and they had busied themselves 
in and out of all the up-stair rooms 
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that for years had been untenanted; 
and as it was necessary to do some- 
thing, they lighted candles, 

“Suppose it is not a trick!” said 
Clide, looking into Sir Simon’s face 
with a terrible question in his eyes. 

“That’s what we have got to find 
out,” replied the baronet evasively. 
** Meantime, come up and let us hear 
what the others have to say.” 

They had nothing to say. Pre- 
sently Mrs. de Winton remarked: 

“IT wonder what dress she had on ? 
If she kept on her jewels, and that 
light gauze one, with the low body 
and short sleeves, she wore at dinner, 
she can’t have gone far.” 

They went into the empty room 
to investigate. The jewels were 
gone, every one she had worn; 
there were the empty cases. But the 
light gauze dress was there hanging 
in the wardrobe, as if her maid had 
carefully put it away. Whatshe had 
put on to replace it was the next 
point which Mr. Simpson insisted on 
clearing up. All the elegant dresses 
of the young bride’s trousseau were 
tossed out of drawers and wardrobes 
by Susette—-Susette had been en- 
gaged for her by Clide himself after 
their marriage—and counted over, 
till one was found missing in the 
roll: the claret-colored silk in which 
she had travelled down from Lon- 
don, and had never worn since. It 
was the most appropriate dress of all 
she had for a midnight flight, and, 
being dark, would escape observa- 
tion. Mr. Simpson seized immedi- 
ately on this, “ making a point” 
it in his legal way, that so exasperat- 
ed Clide he could have flown at the 
lawyer’s throat and strangled him on 
the spot. He resisted the impulse, 
and turned away, inviting Mrs. de 
Winton by asign to go with him. 
He walked into his own dressing-room, 
and, when his step-mother had follow- 
ed him, he closed the door, and took 
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a turn in the room with a quick, pas- 
sionate step. 

“ What in the name of heaven can 
it be ?” he said, stopping abruptly and 
coming close up to her, as she stood 
by the mantel-piece. 

“‘ She is gone,” answered his step- 
mother. “I hardly doubted it for 
an instant. I have been expecting 
some such catastrophe for several 
days past. If you ask me why, I 
cannot tell you. JI somehow never 
trusted ... My dear Clide,” she 
continued in an earnest tone of kind- 
ness, quite unlike her usual cold 
manner to him, “I wish with all my 
heart I could do something or say 
something to comfort you or help 
you. Can you throw no light at all 
on it from your own knowledge of 
things? Is there nothing in what 
you know, or in what you do not 
know, about her antecedents and 
connections to help you to form 
some guess? Where can she have 
gone to, and who she 
with ?” 

Clide clenched his hand, and 
moved away with an expression of 
anguish that was dreadful. 

“Gone to!” he repeated suddenly. 
“ Why, what fools we are not to have 
seen to that at once! But it’s not 
too late. He pulled out his 
watch. . “It’s just three-quarters 
of an hour since we missed her, Sir 
Simon and I will saddle a couple of 
horses and ride both ways, for Glani- 
vold and Lanfarl. If she is making 
for either, we may overtake her.” 

He was going to the door, but 
Mrs. de Winton laid her hand on his 
arm. “Not three-quarters of an 
hour since we missed her, but she 
may be gone more than three hours. 
It was scarcely eight o’clock when 
she came up-stairs to lie down, and 
now it’s ten minutes past twelve. Sup- 
posing she’s gone to the station. .. .” 

“ Nonsense!” broke in Clide ; “ the 


has gone 
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station is three hours’ walk from this. 
She could no more do it than an in- 
fant.” 

“I’m only supposing ; one must 
suppose something,” replied his step- 
mother patiently. “ The train leaves 
at a quarter to twelve; so if that 
were her object, itis too late to stop 
her.” 

“ There’s something too absurd in 
the idea! It’s simply impossible !” 
declared Clide with a vehemence 
that carried no sense of conviction 
with it—rather the contrary. “It’s 
absurd to contemplate it,” he repeat- 
ed; “but if you would sleep easier 
for having the thing certified, I'll 
jump into the saddle, and ride to the 
station and inquire.” 

“ Inquire what ? Consider what 
you are going to do, Clide,” said 
Mrs. de Winton, holding him back 
firmly—* raise a hue and cry after 
your wife as if she were a runaway 
thief! Suppose it turns out after all 
to be a trick, and that we see her 
emerge out of some cloget or corner 
before you come back; how will you 
look after sending it over the country 
that your wife disappeared one night ? 
Do you imagine the world will be- 
lieve the story of the game of hide- 
and-seek ?” 

Before he could reply Sir Simon 
and the admiral burst into the room. 

“We found this on her dressing- 
table,” said the admiral, handing his 
nephew a note, Clide took it, A 
cold chill ran through his blood. 
He tore open the letter. It ran 
thus: 

* Clide, I am going to leave you. 
I don’t ask you to forgive me. You 
can never do that. But God help 
me! I shall suffer for having so 
wickedly deceived you. I should 
not have been worthy of you, even if 
I had been as true as I have been 
false. But I loved you, and I shall 
never love anybody else. Don’t try 
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to find me. You will never find me. 
Good-by, Clide. Forget me and be 
happy. 

Your wicked but remorseful and 
loving ISABEL.” 

The letter dropped from the young 
man’s hand, and he fell to the ground 
with a cry. 


We return to Clide’s journal: 

The sun was shining over the sea— 
the strong-waved sea that washes the 
northern coast of France, the country 
of legends and cider, and gray ruins 
and chivalry, and all that survives in 
the France of to-day of the France 
of long ago, the “plaisant pays de 
France” that poets sang to Marie 
Stuart in her happy days of you 
queenhood. ‘There to the right, as 
the steamer paddled towards the 
port, stood the cliff where William of 
Normandy harangued his Norsemen 
before they embarked with him to 
snatch from Harold by force the 
crown he had not been able by fraud 
to prevent lis assuming. Dieppe lay 
twinkling in the sunlight below, a 
town of gossip and carved ivory and 
many odors. As we entered the 
harbor, a strain of wild, plaintive 
music came floating towards us from 
the shore. It was the hymn of the 
fishermen’s wives, pulling the fishing 
smacks along the pier. Children 
were toddling by the side of the 
mothers, and clutching by the rope 
with their small fingers, while their 
shrill trebles piped in chorus with the 
elders. A pretty picture, if I had 
been in a mood to admire it. But 
the zloom within quenched all the 
brightness without. 

The boat was steered alongside 
the quay, where half the town, it 
seemed to me, had assembled to 
jeer at our pea-green faces, as we 
emerged from our separate purga- 
tories and staggered up the gangway. 
I never feel so thorough a misan- 
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thrope as when I see my fellow-crea- 
tures enjoying the humiliation of my 
steamboat misery, and hear them 
chuckling over me as I pass along 
the plank that leads from deck to dry 
land. On this particular occasion I 
remember with what a vehemence of 
hatred I resented their inhumanity, 
and I assumed as defiant an air as 
was compatible with my abject bodi- 
ly and mental condition, as I march- 
ed on with my fellow-victims, and 
passed between two hedges of eager, 
staring eyes. My uncle was with 
me. But he was not abject. He 
was far removed from such a wretch- 
ed infirmity as sea-sickness, and no- 
thing but his kindheartedness prevent- 
ed him from joining with the chuck- 
lers who were making merry at our 
expense, 
tion of my own suffering to see the 


It was almost an aggrava- 


intensity of his sympathy, the way in 
which he was perpetually mounting 
guard beside me to ward off any ran- 
dom shaft that the chance remarks 
of others every now and then aimed 
at me. 

1 had now spent six weary months 
prosecuting my search, the most ex- 
traordinary and unfortunate that ever 
man was engaged in, and up to the 
day I started for Dieppe I had failed 
to obtain the smallest clew. | 
left nothing untried. I had stimulat- 
ed the activity of Scotland Yard by 
reckless liberality; I had set the 
whole detective force in motion, but 
to no purpose. 

I had had recourse to the mysteri- 
ous column in the Zimes for months 
together; but the agony of feeling 
that my appeals to Isabel to “ come 
back to her husband, or communicate 
with him by letter,” was making all 
the breakfast-tables in the kingdom 
laugh, brought no response from the 
fugitive herself. All this time my 
uncle seconded me by his exertions 
and supported me by his kindness. 


had 
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I think I should have gone mad, if it 
had not been for him. He never 
tired of my lamentations, my long, 
sullen fits of gloom, the wearisome 
refrain of my self-reproach, my end- 
less wondering at the behavior of 
Isabel, and my cursing and swearing 
at the stupidity of the Scotland Yard 
people. He bore with me as patient- 
ly as a mother with a sick child. My 
step-mother had talked him into her 
belief that Isabel had been on the 
stage, and that the most likely place 
to hear of her would be amongst 
managers and play-actors. There 
was something utterly revolting to me 
in this notion, and I burst out into 
such uncontrollable anger one day 
when my uncle was arguing in favor 
of it with a degree of sense that was 
quite unanswerable, that he determin- 
ed never to broach the supposition 
again to me. ‘This did not prevent 
him from following up the idea by 
employing agents in every direction 
to hunt the theatres both of London 
ind the provincial towns. Mean- 
while, 1 was secretly doing the same. 
I could not look the thing bravely in 
the face, even with him; but I had 
in my innermost heart a dread, 
amounting at times to certainty, that 
he was right, and that if ever I found 
my wife it would be in the green- 
room or on the stage. I discovered 
afterwards that my dear oid uncle 
knew perfectly well the game I was 
playing, but he left me under the 
delusion that he believed in my dis- 
belief, and so spared me the shame 
[ morbidly shrank from. More than 
once a false alarm led me to fancy 
that these were realized, and that she 
was in the hands of a manager, 
and then my sensation was one of 
poignant misery, almost of despair. 
While I knew nothing I might yet 
hope. My feelings resembled that 
of the French miser who, while look- 
ing for the will that if found would 
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rob him of a legacy, confessed naive- 
ly: “ Je cherche en priant Dieu de 
ne pas trouver.” 

I was sitting at breakfast in my 
lodgings in Piccadilly one morning 
when my uncle came suddenly in, 
and said abruptly: 

“ You told me once that the sign 
by which the police could positively 
identify her was a silver tooth ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, and my heart 
thumped against my ribs; “a silver 
tooth in the left jaw, rather far 
back.” 

“Did it never occur to you to 
make inquiries amongst the den- 
tists ?” 

“No, that never occurred to me! 
But now that you mention it, it 
seems very strange that it should not. 
I quite remember her speaking to me 
of a clever one who had put in the 
silver tooth for her; how he had at 
first been obstinate and annoyed 
about it, and then when it was -done 
how pleased he was with it. How 
stupid of me not to have thought of 
it before!” I cried in vexation; “but 
to-morrow I will begin and set in- 
quiries on foot in this direction.” 

“You needn’t trouble about it,” 
said my uncle ; “ I’ve found the man 
who did it.” 

“You have!” I cried. 
has seen her! 


“ And he 
He has told you 
something! For heaven’s sake, un- 
cle, speak at once. What does the 
man know ?” 

“No great things,” answered my 
uncle, stepping from the hearth-rug, 
where he had been standing with his 
back to the clock, and flinging him- 
self into an arm-chair. “It seems 
that your step-mother’s fancy was 
the right one after all; the child was 
brought up for public singing, and 
she was here ten days ago. For 
aught this dentist can tell, she may 
be here still; but I think not. She 
came to him to have something 
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done to this identicalsilvertooth. It 
was hurting her, and she was in a 
great state about it, because she had 
just got an engagement to sing ata 
provincial theatre this season; she 
didn’t say where, but the last time 
he saw her—she went to him for 
several days running—she was fidget- 
ting about the weather—you remem- 
ber we had some stiffish gales last 
week—and wondering what sort of 
passage the people would have who 
were crossing the Channel with the 
wind so high. Hecould give me no 
idea what port she had in her mind, or 
in fact anything but just what I tell 
you. Well, I thought it was as well 
to make inquiries before I set you on 
the go again, so I telegraphed to the 
police at all the French ports, and 
just a minute ago I got this from 
Dieppe.” 

He handed the telegram to me: 
“ Beautiful young woman, answers 
to description. Landed on Satur- 
day; sings to-night. Hotel Royal. 
Elderly man with her.” There was 
not a doubt in my mind but that 
this was Isabel. The elderly man 
must be the villain who passed him- 
self off as her uncle. I said so; my 
uncle agreed with me. 

“The dentist fellow described him 
just as you do,” he continued—“ a 
gruff old man, with a brown coat and 
broad-brimmed hat, and a disagree- 
able snuffle when he talked. He 
used to go with her a year ago, when 
she got the silver tooth made, and 
he was with her the other day. And 
now, my boy, when are we to start 
for Dieppe? Let’s look at the time- 
table.” 

We started by the tidal train, 
and reached Dieppe about five P.M. 
that evening. It was the season, and 
every hotel was brimful of English 
and French fashion, come to bathe 
itself in the briny wave of that strong 
salt sea. We went straight to the 
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Hé6tel Royal, but ihe landlord had 
not even a garret where he could 
put up a bed for us, ‘The lodging- 
houses in the whole length of the 
Rue Aguado were overflowing, and 
we were finally driven to explore the 
Faubourg -de la Barre, where we 
were thankful to be taken in by a 
garrulous old landlady, who showed 
us two small rooms on the first floor. 
I was not ina frame of mind to quar- 
rel with the accommodation, but | 
heard the admiral relieving himself 
in strong vernacular on the corkscrew 
staircase, 

We deposited our light z#pedimenta 
in these lodgings, and then went out 
tosee what information was to be gath- 
ered concerning the object of our 
journey. The first thing we beheld on 
entering the Grande Rue was a pla- 
card announcing “* La Sonnambula 
for that evening ; the prima donnawes 
to be a “ gifted young soprano 
butante, Signorina Graziella.” We 
went to the box-office; every place 
was taken, and we had only a pros- 
pect of standing-room in the space 
between the first tier and the balcony. 
The prima donna had been heralded 
by such a flourish of trumpets that 
the whole population was eager to 
hear her—so the box-keeper inform- 
ed us. 

By this time it was six o’clock ; 
I was 


but 
fed by something stronger 
than meat, and it never occurred to 
me that since my breakfast, which 
had been suspended before I was 
half through it, I had tasted ne food. 
My uncle’s sympathy, however, be- 
ing of the healthiest kind, was not 
proof against the demands of nature, 
and he suggested that it was time to 
think of dinner. I was ashamed of 
having so entirely forgotten his com- 
fort in my own absorbing preoccu- 
pation, and proposed that we should 
go to the stable-d’héte of the Hétel 
Royal, which was served at six. 1 
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would have eaten merely to keep 
him company; but the first spoonful 
of soup seemed to choke me. The 
brave old sailor was near losing 
temper with me at last, and vowed 
that he would wash his hands of me 
if I didn’t eat my dinner. He had 
roughed it on many a heavy sea, and 
in nine cases out of ten it was his 
hearty appetite that kept him afloat 
and pulled him through, In any 
case, he would not admit fasting to 
be an element in sentiment with ra- 
tional human beings. He called for 
a bottle of Chateau Lafitte, and in- 
sisted on my helping him to empty 
it. I did my best, and the result 
was that before dinner was over the 
generous wine repaid me for the ef- 
fort, and enabled me to take, if not a 
more hopeful, at any rate a less ut- 


terly disconsolate, view of life, and of 


the particular chapter of it I was now 
through. It 


passing had. a still 
kinder effect on my uncle; his heart 
soon warmed by the juice of the red 
grape to such an extent that he talked 
f my miserable position cheerfully, as 
F it had been the most ordinary oc- 
currence, and as if there was no rea- 
son why I should despond about it 
at all. He persisted in treating Isa- 
bel as a naughty child who had 
1ever been taught submission to the 
rules of life, and broke through them 
the moment she found they tram- 
melled her, It was no unprecedented 
event for an excitable young thing 
to go mad about the stage; there 
were, on the contrary, plenty of in- 
stances of it. He could count them 
on his fingers—young ladies 
had gone quite mad about it, and 
who had calmed down, when the 
freak was over, into excellent wives 
and mothers. Why should not this 
silly little puss do the same? I did 
not dare remind him of those terrible 
words, written in herown hand: “ If 

were as true as I have been false.” 


who 
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It was a solace to hear him rambling 
on in his good-natured, foolish talk. 
Only when he repeated with stout 
emphasis for the tenth time that she 
was herself the victim and dupe of 
the designing old scoundrel who 
called her his niece, I ventured to 
remark. “ But Simpson says. . .” 
“Simpson is an ass!” snarled my 
uncle, and I at once assented, and 
declared my belief that Simpson was 
an ass. 

The moment we had finished our 
Chateau Lafitte we rose and left the 
crowded room, where new-comers 
were still pouring in to seize upon 
every seat as it was vacated. I had 
been casting uneasy glances towards 
the door, after first quickly scanning 
the three hundred heads that were 
bobbing up and down over as many 
soup-plates when we entered; but 
my fears were vain. Isabel was not 
likely to run such a risk, if she 
wished—as evidently she did wish— 
toremain undiscovered. I overheard 
some persons near us discussing the 
appea 
they observed, never showed herself 
off the stage. Many curious idlers 
had wasted hours lolling about the 
hotel door, in hopes of seeing her 

out to walk or bathe; but 
since she had been in Dieppe—four 
now—no one had caught a 
They little dreamed, 
as they bandied this gossip with one 
another, that they were stabbing a 
heart with every word, The persist- 
ent avoidance of notice was but too 
significant to me of the prima donna’s 
identity. It wanted yet half an hour 
of the time for the theatre, and my 
uncle said we might as well spend it 
inhaling the fresh breeze that was 
blowing from the north, borne in by 
the advancing tide. He linked his 
arm in mine, and we sauntered down 
to the beach. The waves were 
breaking in low thunder-sobs upon 
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the shingles, and all the town that 
was not dining was out of doors 
watching them. The Etablissement 
was crowded, and the music of the 
band that was playing there came 
floating towards us with every roll 
of the waves; but the hum of the 
chattering crowd rose distinctly above 
the sobbing of the sea and the mur- 
mur of the more distant orchestra. 
I was too excited, too absorbed in 
my own thoughts, to realize distinctly 
anything around me, but I quite well 
remember how I was impressed in a 
vague yet vivid way by the contrast 
between the sad, majestic tide heav- 
ing and surging on one side, and the 
human stream rippling to and fro on 
the other, dressed out in such tawdry 
gear, and simpering and chattering 
and subsiding like the frothy foam 
on the billows, I can remember, too, 
how I turned, irritated and sick, from 
the sight of it to the prettier, purer 
one of children piaying on the sward 
beside the beach. The-peals of their 
innocent laughter did not jar upon 
me; there was no discord between 
it and the dirge-like sound of the 
water washing the shore. All this 
passed and repassed before me like 
something in a dream. 

But the time was hurrying on, and 
now I was impatient to see my doom 
with my own eyes, or to know that 
the reprieve was prolonged, and that 
I might yet cling to a plank of 
hope. 

‘‘] think it’s time we were going,” 
I remarked, pulling out my watch ; 
“the crowd is thinning, and I sup- 
pose it is bound in the same direc- 
tion.” We were late, as I expected; 
every spot was filled in the little 
theatre when we arrived, and the 
performance had begun. As the 
box-keeper opened the door to admit 
us to our standing-post on the first 
tier, we were almost thrown back by 
the roar of applause that burst upon 
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our ears; it rose and fell like a 
mighty gust of wind, and seemed 
literally to make the ground shake 
under our feet and the walls tremble 
round us. For a moment I was 
stunned. There was a lull, and then 
we went in. ‘The singer had left the 
stage, but the air was still vibrating 
with the melody of her voice and of 
the rapturous echoes it had awaken- 
ed. A fine barytone was confiding 
his despair and his hopes to the au- 
dience, but it fell idly on their ears 
after what had gone before. The 
Sonnambula appeared again; the 
first notes were greeted by another 
salvo of bravos, louder, more impas- 
sioned and prolonged, than the first ; 
again and again the plaudits rose, 
handkerchiefs fluttered, and hands 
clapped—the house was electrified. 
She could bear it no longer; over- 
come by emotion, she held out her 
arms to the spectators in an entreat- 
ing gesture that seemed to say: 
“ Enough! Spare me; I can bear no 
more!” It was either an impulse of 
childlike nature or the most finished 
piece of art ever seen on the stage. 
Whatever it was, the effect was tre- 
mendous. I suppose it could not 
really have been so, but I would 
have sworn that the house rocked. 
It was a sustained roll of human 
thunder from the pit to the gallery, 
and from the gallery to the pit. 
Isabel—for it was she—made another 
passionate response with the same 
childlike, bewitching grace, and rush- 
ed off the scene. I was rooted to 
the spot, not daring to look at my 
uncle ; not thinking of him, of any- 
thing. I was like a maa in a night- 
mare, held fast in the grasp of a 
spectre, longing to call for help, but 
powerless to utter a sound. 

The manager came forward and 
addressed a few words of expostula- 
tion to the audience ; implored them 
to control their ecstasies a little for 
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the sake of the sensitive and gifted 
being who, had called them forth. 
He was nervous and at the same 
time triumphant. He was answered 
by a loud buzz of assent. The Son- 
nambula once more came forth, and 
this time a deep, suppressed murmur 
was the only interruptions The 
dress, the glare, the gaslight, the 
strange way the lustrous coils of her 
black hair were arranged—tumbled 
in a sort of studied tangle all over 
the forehead—while a veil, half on, 
half off, concealed part of the face, 
the entire transformation of the mse- 
en-scené, in fact, might easily have 
disguised her identity from eyes less 
preternaturally keen than mine; but 
my glance had scarcely fallen on the 
frail, shrouded figure, as it glided in 
from the background, than I knew 
that I beheld my wife; beheld her 
clasped—gracious heavens! yes, I 
saw it, and stood there motionless 
and dumb—clasped by the man who 
was howling out some idiotic lamen- 
tations. She stepped forward, and 
began to sing. Her head was first 
slightly bowed over her breast, and 
her hands clasped and hanging. The 
first bars were warbled out in a kind 
of bird-like whisper, as if she were in 
a dream ; but little by little they grew 
higher, more sonorous, until, carried 
away by the power of the music 
and her own magnificent interpreta- 
tion of it, she flung back her head, 
and let the gossamer cloud fall from 
it, revealing the unshrouded contour 
of the face, upturned, inspired, all 
alight with the triumph of the hour, 
while the bell-like notes rang out 
with a breadth and pathos that melt- 
ed and stirred every heart in that 
vast crowd like touches of fire. It 
was a vision of beauty that defies all 
words. I neither spoke nor moved 
while the song lasted ; but when the 
last chord died out, and the pent-up 
hearts of the listeners broke forth in 
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new peals that seemed to sweep 
over the songstress in a flood of joy 
and triumph, I awoke and came to 
my senses. 

“Come away!” I gasped, and 
turned to move out, But the words 
stuck in my throat. My uncle 
had caught the delirium, and was 
cheering and bravoing like a mania@ 
“Glorious! Grand, by Jove! En- 
core! Splendid!” He was shout- 
ing like a madman, whirling his hat 
and stamping. His brown face was 
young again. I never beheld such a 
transformation in any human coun- 
tenance. 

“Are you mad, sir?” I shrieked 
into his ear, while I clutched his 
arm. 

I suppose he was mad; I know he 
kept on the same frantic shouts and 
clappings for several minutes, not 
paying any more heed to me than to 
the floor he was so vigorously stamp- 
ing. I was frightened at last. I 
thought anguish and shame for me 
had driven him out of his mind; so, 
taking him gently by the arm, I said 
I wanted to speak to him. He let 
me push him on before me, and we 
got out. He was still much excited, 
and neither of us spoke till we were 
in the open air. 

“ My dear boy,” he said suddenly, 
with a shamefaced look, “ I couldn’t 
help it for the life of me! By Jove, 
but it was the grandest thing I ever 
heard in my life. The house reeled 
round you. I would stake my head 
there wasn’t a sane man in it but 
yourself!” 

I laughed bitterly, The irony of 
the words was dreadful. “Sane?” 
Icried. “ Youthink I wassane? I 
thank heaven I behaved like a sane 
man; but if I had been within reach 
of that ruffian’s throat, I’d have 
dashed his brains out as ruthlessly 
as any escaped maniac from Bedlam. 
I would do it now, if I had him!” 
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My tncle stopped and looked at 
me. He was thoroughly sobered, 
and I could see that he was terrified. 
He told me long afterwards that he 
never could have believed passion 
could transfigure a face as it did 
mine; he said I had murder written 
in my eyes as plainly as ever it was 
Written on a printed page. And I 
believe him. I felt I could have 
committed murder at that moment. 
I would have killed that man, if I 
had held him, if the gallows had 
been there to hang me the next 
hour. I have never felt the same 
towards murderers since that mo- 
ment, It was an awful revelation to 
me of the hidden springs of crime 
that may lie deep down in a man’s 
heart, and never be suspected even 
by himself, until the touch that can 
wake them into deadly life has 
come. I can never think of that 
evening without an humbling sense 
of my own innate wickedness, of the 
benign mercy that overruled that 
frightful impulse. Given the im- 
mediate opportunity and the ab- 
sence of the supreme, supervening 
goodness that stood between me and 
myself, and I should have been a 
murderer, ‘The gulf that separates 
each one of us from crime is narrow- 
er than we imagine. The discovery 
of this truth is humbling, but per- 
haps none the less salutary for that. 

“Come along, Clide; come along 
with me,” my uncle said in the 
socthing tone one uses to a fractious 
child. “It’sail my fault. I ought to 
have known better than to let you 
go there at all; I ought to have 
gone by myself. I’m no better than 
a blubbering old idiot to you, my 
boy.” 

I went with him passively; we 
walked to our lodgings without speak- 
ing. I shall never forget the kind- 
ness of my uncle all through that 
night. He was as patient and as 
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gentle with me as a woman, beariag 
with me as tenderly as a mother 
could have done. I could not rest, 
and I would not let him rest. I call- 
ed for café noir, and I kept drinking 
cup after cup of it until, added to the 
stronger stimulant that was setting 
my blood on fire, I almost worked 
myself into a brain fever, bursting 
out into paroxysms of childish rebel- 
lion, and then lapsing into fits of 
dumb despair. I had first insisted 
on rushing off to the hotel and lying 
m wait for Isabel, and compelling 
her there and then either to return 
to me or to part-from me for ever; 
but my uncle was inexorable in op- 
posing this, and I knew by his tone 
that he was not to be trifled with. 
There was a something about him in 
certain moods that made resistance 
to his will as impossible as wrestling 
with an elephant. I gave in, and 
allowed him to give his reasons for 
preventing my taking a step which, 
result how it might, was sure to be a 
most humiliating one for me; not 
only or chiefly as a husband, but as 
a De Winton. My uncle’s anxiety 
lest the old name should suffer by 
the event threw his sympathy for my 
individual sorrow comparatively into 
the shade. While my wife’s flight 
was known only to my immediate 
household, my step-mother—whose 
pride and touchiness about the honor 
of a De Winton was almost as morbid 
as hisown—and the three tried friends 
of my dear father’s youth, it was just 
possible that it might remain a secret 
beyond that small circle, and he 
clung to this hope as tenaciously as 
I did to the hope of recovering my 
wife. The De Wintons were a proud 
race, and justly so. We had nobler 
things to be proud of than the primary 
one of ancient, and I may venture to 
say illustrious, lineage: we could 
boast with truth that there was no 
bar sinister on the old escutcheon ; 
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our men had never known cowardice, 
nor our women shame; no maiden 
of our house had dishonored a father’s 
white hairs, or wife brought a blot 
upon her husband’s name. I was 
the jast of our line so far, and the 
thought that it should die out under 
a cloud of shame with me was bitter 
with the bitterness of death to the 
admiral; for he was at heart as proud 
as a Plantagenet, with all his free 
and easy talk, and his jovial, jolly-tar 
manner to everybody, especially to 
his inferiors.  Vodlesse oblige was 
engraven on the inmost core of his 
honest heart; and he could not 
conceive a De Winton feeling less 
acutely on the point than he did 
himself. He had never been mar- 
ried; this partially accounted, per- 
haps, for his inability to merge the De 
Winton in the husband, It is possi- 
ble that, if I had never been married, I 
should have comprehended his stern 
abstract view of the case, and have 
felt with him that the husband’s 
misery was as nothing compared to 
the blow dealt at the pride of a De 
Winton. As it was, I could not feel 
this. I could have seen the whole 
clan of the De Wintons and their 
escutcheon in the bottom of the Red 
Sea, if I could have rescued myself 
from the anguish of renouncing for 
ever the young wife who had so 
cruelly charmed and blighted my life. 
I was driven to make this unworthy 
avowal on my uncle’s suggesting that, 
assuming it were still possible for me 
to forgive her, she might lay it down 
as a condition of our reunion that 
she was to pursue her career on the 
stage. He merely threw out the idea 
as a wild notion that crossed his 
thoughts for a moment; but when I 
hinted at the possibility of yielding 
to this painful and humiliating con- 
dition rather than renounce Isabel 
for ever, he flew into such a frenzy 
of indignation that to calm him I 
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believe I was cowardly enough to 
swallow my words, and declare that 
they had not been spoken in earnest. 
It was some time, however, before 
he subsided from the agitation they 
caused him. THe idea of alluding, 
even in jest, to the possibility of a 
play-actress flaunting our name upon 
the boards of the theatre was too 
dreadful to be contemplated without 
unmitigated horror. If I let her go 
her mad career alone, the chances 
were that this disgrace would be spar- 
ed us. Isabel had proved clearly 
enough so far that she desired secrecy 
to the full as much as we did; but 
if she continued cn the stage as my 
wife, secrecy became impossible. She 
might play under the assumed name 
she now bore, but the true one would 
soon be blazoned abroad, do what 
we all might to conceal it. The 
managers who speculated on her 
voice would be quick to discover it, 
and make capital out of it. The 
admiral was so strong in his de- 
nunciation of the madness of the 
whole thing that he convinced me he 
was right. This little incident left 
him more than ever determined to 
keep me as much as possible in the 
background, and I so far acknow- 
ledged the wisdom of his views as to 
cansent to let him go by himself to 
try and see Isabel in the morning. 

It proved a fruitless mission. The 
concierge said that the signorina had 
not left her room yet; but the ser- 
vant, in answer to my uncle’s ring at 
her door, informed him that she had 
gone out for an early drive—it was 
not eight o’clock—and that she would 
not be in until dinner-hour. Would 
monsieur take the trouble to call 
later? Monsieur said he would, and 
he did; but he was then informed 
that the signorina had taken a chill 
in her drive, and had gone to bed. 
My uncle came home in great wrath ; 
he believed no more in the chill than 
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he had believed in the drive, and he 
was for writing there and then to 
Isabel, telling her so, and demanding 
an interview without more ado, using 
firm language and hinting at sterner 
measures if she refused. I entreated 
him not to do this. Idon’t know 
whether in the bottom of my heart I 
believed the servant’s story, but I 
persuaded myself and then him that 
I did; that it was only natural that a 
tender, delicate-fibred creature like 
her should have been done up after 
the excitement of last evening ; and 
that we had better leave her in peace 
for a day. He pooh-poohed this 
contemptuously: the excitement was 
just what she liked in the business ; 
it was what play-actors, men and 
women, all alike lived on. He hu- 
mored me, however, and consented 
to put off the letter till the next day. 
Meantime, something might turn up. 
I might meet her uncle myself, and 
button-hole the scoundrel on the spot. 
He must walk out some time or other, 
and I was determined to be on the 
watch. I paced up and down before 
the hotel for three weary hours, glanc- 
ing up continually at the windows. I 
knew from my uncle what floor Isa- 
bel occupied. Once I fancied I 
caught sight of the fellow’s face 
looking out for a moment, and tlren 
hurriedly withdrawn. Was it only 
fancy, or had he really seen me, and 
drawn back to escape my seeing 
him? I lounged into the coffee- 
room, and adroitly elicited from one 
of the waiters that the sigvorina was 
keeping very quiet, so as to avoid 
any disappointment for the forthcom- 
ing representation; she was to sing 
again in two nights, and no one was 
to be admitted to see her in the in- 
terval. Orders to this effect had 
been given to the concierge, who was 
to deny all visitors on the plea of the 
signorina’s state of nervous debility, 
which made the slightest excitement 
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off the stage fatal to her. When I 
repeated this to the admiral, he set 
his brown face in a scowl, and we 
very nearly quarrelled outright before 
he again yielded to my resistance, 
and agreed to wait two days more, 
and see whether she kept her en- 
gagement for the next performance. 
On the morning of the second day 
we both went out together to the 
baths. As we were passing through 
the Etablissement gardens, a young 
man came up to a group of people 
walking ahead of us, and gave some 
news that provoked sudden surprise, 
apparently of no pleasant nature ; for 
we heard the words, “ Abominable 
sell !” “ What an extraordinary affair!” 
repeated with angry emphasis. We 
had not heard a word of what the 
young man had said, but the broken 
comments that reached us seemed, as 
if by some magnetic influence, to in- 
form us of their meaning. The ad- 
miral, in his off-hand, sailor way, 
walked up to the party, and asked if 
any accident had happened on the 
coast. “Oh! no; no accident,” the 
bearer of the news said, “but a 
most disagreeable thing for every- 
body. Graziella has bolted, no one 
knows when or how; her rooms 
were found vacant an hour ago, and 
there was not a trace of her or the 
fellow who was with her. The 
Hétel Royal was in a tremendous 
commotion about it; the landlord 
had been down to the station and to 
the quay, but there was no trace of 
them at either place. The landlord 
believed they had eloped during the 
night, by some highway or by-way, 
so as to avoid detection; but why or 
wherefore was the mystery. They 
had paid their bill. It was a horrible 
sell, for the little creature was the 
trump-card of the season—a second 
Malibran.” 

I knew as well as if I had followed 
my uncle, and heard the intelligence 
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with my own ears, what he had to 
tell me when he turned back, and 
came up to me, intending to break it 
gently. It seemed utterly useless 
after this to go to the hotel with the 
hope of gaining further particulars, 
but I urged at the same time that 
it was possibie the landlord himself 
might be a party to the affair, and 
that, if he had been bought over to 
hold his tongue, he might be bought 
to loosen it. I could not count on 
the necessary command over myself 
to speak or to listen to others speak- 
ing of the event at this stage,so I 
yielded to my uncle’s wish, and went 
home; he accompanied me to the 
door, for he judged by my looks that 
I was not fit to be left to go back 
alone. He then started off to the 
Rue Aguado. He found the place 
in an uproar about the flight, but no 
one could throw a particle of light 
on the time, the manner, or the mo- 
tive of it. The concierge remember- 
ed seeing a lady, small and slight, 
and with a very elastic step, walk 
rapidly out of the house late on the 
previous evening, dressed in the deep- 
est mourning, with a widow’s crape 
veil, and holding her handkerchief 
to her eyes, as if crying bitterly ; he 
had remarked her at the time, and 
thought she had been visiting some 
one in the hotel, and that she was in 
fresh mourning for her husband, 
poor thing! Everybody agreed that 
this must have been La Graziella in 
disguise. But beyond this not the 
smallest clew was found that could 
direct the pursuit of the fugitives. 
Their luggage had been carried off 
as mysteriously as themselves; no 
one had seen it removed. ‘This in- 
duced tke suspicion that they must 
have had an accomplice on the prem- 
ises. The landlord, however, had a 
precedent to fall back on—a swin- 
dler who had lived at his expense 
for three weeks, and then decamped 
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one fine morning, bag and baggage, 
having carried them all off himself, 
disguised as a porter, while several 
travellers were under way in the 
courtyard with their separate lots of 
luggage, and porters were hurrying 
in and out with them. 

For two days after this event, which 
checkmated every movement on our 
part, we did nothing but wander 
about Dieppe, watching helplessly 
for some information that could have 
directed us what to do. My uncle 
was constantly down on the quay 
and at the railway station, question- 
ing the sailors and the officials, and 
always coming back just as void of 
information as he went. He was 
more irascible than ever now about 
the honor of the De Wintons, and 
would not allow me to interfere di- 
rectly or indirectly. I resented this 
tyranny; but the fact of my interfer- 
ence having already proved so dis- 
astrous gave him the whip-hand 
over me, and I felt it was wiser in 
my own interest to subside and let 
him act. He was actively seconded 
in his endeavors to track the fugi- 
tives by the manager of the theatre, 
who was resolved—so we heard on 
all sides—to spare neither trouble nor 
expense in recapturing his prize. 
The collapse of such a prima donna 
was a serious loss to him; he had 
gone to considerable expense in pre- 
paring for her début, and it had been 
so brilliant as to ensure the promise 
of an overflowing house to the end 
of the season, On one side my 
uncle was gratified at the intelligence 
and energy displayed by the mana- 
ger; but on the other hand it put him 
in a ferment of terror. What if, in 
his search after Graziella, he should 
discover who she was and what 
name she bore! The bare thought 
of this almost drove him frantic. 
The manager’s opinion, it would 
seem, was that she had escaped in a 
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fishing-smack. This was the most 
likely mode of flight for any one, in- 
deed, to adopt from a seaport town 
like Dieppe; no preliminaries were 
required in the way of tickets or 
passports, and the fugitives might 
steer themselves to any coast they 
pleased, and land unobserved where 
it suited them. It was useless, how- 
ever, for us to leave Dieppe until we 
heard something. While the mana- 
ger was vigorously prosecuting the 
search on his side, my uncle was 
busy on ours. He suggested that it 
would be well to make an exploring 
expedition amongst the hamlets on 
the cliffs—groups of huts scattered at 
short intervals over the long range 
of the falaises overhanging the sea, 
and inhabited by a scanty and mis- 
erable population. 

We had felt it necessary to take a 
few safe agents of the police into our 
confidence; and before setting to 
work among the gens de falaise, as 
they are called by the dwellers on 
the plain, we consulted them as to 
the best mode of proceeding, and 
asked some information as to the 
sort of people we had to deal with. 
The police advised us to leave the 
attempt alone. They said the “folk 
of the cliffs” were so simple that 
their name was a by-word for stu- 
pidity down below. It required lit- 
tle short of a surgical operation to 
convey a new idea of the simplest 
kind into their brain. There was a 
story current in the town of how, not 
so very long ago, a gang of robbers 
prowled about the neighhorhood, 
and made it expedient for the mayor 
to issue a proclamation, wherein it 
was notified that nobody would be 
allowed to enter the gates after night- 
fall without a lantern. The notice 
was placarded all over the walls, and 
this is how it worked with the gens 
de falaise; Ding-dong came a ring 
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at the gates one evening, and the 
sentry called out: “ Qui vive ?” 

“Gens de falais2!” (Pronounced 
fawlaise.) 

“ Have you a lantern ?” 

* Eh, oui!” 

“ Is there a candle in it ?” 

*“Eh,non! We werenot told to!” 

** Well, now you're told to; be off 
and get one!” 

Next evening ding-dong come the 
travellers again. ‘Qui vive ?” 

“ Gens de falaise !” 

** Have you a lantern ?” 

“ Eh, oui!” 

“ And a candle in it ?” 

“Eh, oui ?” 

“Ts it lighted ?” 

“Eh, non! We were not told to.” 

“ Well, now you’re told to; go back 
and light it.” 

Away went the gens de falaise 
again, and finally returned a third 
time to the charge with a lantern 
and a candle in it, and lighted. 

This was not very encouraging to 
persons who wanted to question in- 
telligent observers. We tried it, 
however, but soon found that rumor 
had not maligned the simple dwell- 
ers on the cliffs, and that nothing 
was to be gleaned from their dull, 
unobservant eyes. 

Four days passed, and still we 
were in the same dense darkness. 
The suspense and inaction became 
unendurable to me. 

“Uncle,” I said, “I can stand 
this no longer. I will run up to 
Paris, and set the lynx-eyes of the 
police there on the lookout for us. 
Perhaps it will be of no use; but 
anything is better than waiting here 
doing nothing.” 

My uncle fell in with the idea at 
once. I set off to Paris, and left him 
at Dieppe, where, in truth, it seemed 
more likely that information of some 
sort must transpire sooner or later, 
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IT is obvious, then, that, if the re- 
markable prosperity which has be- 
fallen the English Colonies in Aus- 
tralia is to be ascribed, in any degree, 
to the sagacity of the government 
that sent out the first expedition, or of 
those who then and subsequently pre- 
sided over it, we must look for it in 
the perfection of the reformatory sys- 
tem, with a view to which the original 
constitution of the colony was exclu- 
sively framed. The idea of making the 
colonization of a newly discovered 
territory of prodigious resources sub- 
servient to the reformation of as 
many as possible of the criminals 
of an over-populated country is a 
conception of the noblest philan- 
thropy; as the attempt to use a new 
and promising colony for the mere 
purpose of getting rid anyhow of 
the dangerous classes would be an 
act of guilty folly, the result of an in- 
dolent and heartless selfishness, such 
as even the most heartless and the 
most, selfish of oligarchies should 
blush to have perpetrated. Tor the 
prosecution of the former object more 
care and pains should have been ex- 
pended than under ordinary circum- 
stances in sending out to the new 
settlement a colony fully equipped 
with all that the mother-country had 
to give it. The reformed, as they 
stepped forth from their cells and 
shackles, once more masters of their 
own actions, free agents, reinvested 
with reason’s noblest prerogative— 
the liberty of choosing good and re- 
jecting evil—-should have found a 
sound and healthy society with which 


to mingle. They should have found 
themselves at once amidst a society 
based on those principles of religion, 
law, and justice which characterize 
even the feeblest form of Christian 
civilization. Such a society they 
should have found immediately out- 
side their prison-walls, into which 
they might glide, as it were, unper- 
ceived, and from which they should 
gradually and insensibly take their 
tone. What man in his sober senses 
could have anticipated any thorough 
and permanent reformation of crimi- 
nals in a society consisting exclusive- 
ly, after making exception of the offi- 
cials and the military guard, of the 
very criminals themselves? In read- 
ing the inaugural address of the first 
governor, we naturally conclude that 
the government which organized the 
expedition was deeply impressed with 
the necessity of an opposite course. 
But the illusion is soon dispelled. We 
discover to our astonishment that the 
infant colony took out with it no one 
condition of a civilized society. Of 
law there was simply none. Even 
the formalities of martial law, when, 
soon after the settlement of the penal 
colony, it was thought expedient to 
have recourse to them, were found 
to be impracticable, because of some 
technical difficulty which there had 
not been the sagacity to foresee and 
provide against. Whatever there was 
of justice was wholly dependent on 
the caprice and dispositions of indi- 
viduals. Incredible as it may ap- 
pear, it is nevertheless the fact that, 
after the retirement of the first gov- 
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ernor, the administration of the colo- 
ny was entrusted for three years to 
the hands of the officers of the 102d 
Regiment. Unfit for such a responsi- 
bility as were the sea-captains from 
amongst whom the first four govern- 
ors were selected, officers of the 
army were yet more so. The previ- 
ous habits and training of English 
regimental officers are such as to 
disqualify them, generally speaking, 
for judicial functions. But the un- 
fitness of military men in England 
for this office was much greater at 
that period than at the present day, 
as they were more illiterate. The 
government of a colony transferred 
to a regimental mess-room forms in- 
deed a humiliating contrast to the 
glowing periods of Commander Phil- 
lip. Mr, Therry tells us (p. 69) : 

“ The first four governors of New South 
Wales, Phillip, Hunter, King, and Bligh, 
exercised a rule (and this includes the 
mess-room interregnum) which partook 
much of the character of the government 
of a large jail or penitentiary.” 


Two years and a half after the dis- 
embarkation of the first batch of 
convicts fresh instructions arrived 
from the home government respect- 
ing the allotment of land. By these 
instructions, the advantages already 
enjoyed by the emancipists were ex- 
tended to the privates and non-com- 
missioned officers of the military 
guard on the spot, but no provision 
whatsoever was made for free emi- 
grants from the mother-country. So 
that, when the sixth governor, Mac- 
quarie, “ considered that the colony 
was selected as a depot for convicts ; 
that the land properly belonged to 
them, as they emerged from their 
condition of servitude, and that emi- 
grants were intruders on the soil,” 
we can only conclude that he inter- 
preted the policy of the government 
at home more correctly than the more 
enthusiastic sailor who first presided 


over it. In spite of the singular in- 
capacity displayed in the first organ- 
ization of the settlement at Sydney, 
the following illustration of the state 
of law and society therein twenty 
years after its establishment, would 
be incredible if we had it on less 
trustworthy authority than that of 
Mr. Therry. He tells us (p. 74) that, 
during the rule of one Capt. Bligh, 
1806-8, “the judge-advocate, At- 
kins, was a person of no professional 
mark, and was, besides, of a very dis- 
reputable character.” The governor 
reported of him to the Secretary of 
State that “he had been known to 
pronounce sentence of death when 
intoxicated”! With Atkins was as- 
sociated a convict named Crossley, 
who had been transported for forg- 
ing a will, and for perjury, and who 
had been convicted of swindling in 
the colony. 

The result of such a state of things 
was as unavoidable as it was fatal. 
If the reformatory system in the pe- 
nal colony had been as wise and 
efficacious as it was lamentably, nay, 
wickedly, the reverse, such of the 
convicts as yielded to the nobler 
motives of civil life and the claims 
of conscience should have been able 
to mix unnoticed with the sounder 
part of the community. Bygones 
should have been really bygones. 
The past should have been simply 
ignored. No allusion to it should 
have been tolerated. The expiated 
crime should have been buried out 
of sight and recollection, so long as 
there was no relapse. ‘There should 
have been no such class as an eman- 
cipist class. ‘The reformatory insti- 
tuition should have remained as a 
thing apart, sending from time to 
time its contingent of convalescents 
to be incorporated with the healthy 
body politic. 

Instead of this, as the colony in- 
creased, the moneyed and influential 
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class, the leading class, in a colony 
intended to reproduce the glories of 
England in the fifth great division of 
the world, consisted of emancipated 
convicts. No pains taken to perpe- 
tuate the memory of these people’s 
disgrace could have attained so un- 
desirable an object more effectually. 
They stood out a distinctly marked 
order in the state. They became 
landed proprietors, magistrates, high 
government Officials, even legal func- 
tionaries. Instead of a decent veil 
of oblivion being thrown over their 
antecedents, they were, as in a Me- 
thodist experience, even ostentatious- 
ly displayed. It almost constituted 
a boast, and was worn as though it 
were a decoration of honor. When, 
subsequently, through the encourage- 
ment of one or two of the governors 
and other causes, the tide of emigra- 
tion set in from the mother-country 
another moneyed and influential class 
arose of untainted reputation. A 
bitter rivalry between the two was 
the immediate consequence. The 
emancipists excited no sympathy or 
compassion for the lingering memory 
of a misfortune which their subse- 
quent lives might be supposed to 
have retrieved, but which, instead of 
an obliterated brand, was ostenta- 
tiously retained as the badge of a 
powerful class, which became thus 
an object of contempt to the more 
respectable new-comers. The crimes 
for which they had been punished, 
and of ‘which they should, therefore, 
no longer have borne the burden, 
reappeared as their accusers in the 
intercourse of social life. Society 
snatched up the sword which the 
law had in mercy laid aside; a re- 
mitted punishment was exacted in 
another form; and the benevolent 
aim of rescuing the worst class of 
criminals from irremediable ruin by 
a reformatory process, if it were ever 
seriously entertained, was wholly frus- 


trated. For scarcely had the infant 
settlement, through the gradual in- 
flux of immigrants, begun to assume 
the appearance of a colony, when the 
original sin of its constitution ap- 
peared in the form of an evil, fatal 
not only to the well-being, but even 
to the very existence of a free com- 
munity. Instead of any effort being 
made to heal or, at least, to allevi- 
ate this evil by some consistent line 
of policy, it was aggravated by the 
capricious preference of one or other 
of the rival classes by successive gov- 
ernors, according to their several 
idiosyncrasies. An evil of this na- 
ture could end only with the extinc- 
tion of one or other of the antago- 
nistic classes, or the dissolution of 
the colony; unless indeed the whole 
reformatory system were remodelled 
on an entirely different plan. The 
problem was solved by the adoption 
of the former alternative. The na- 
tural advantages of the country and 
the commercial energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race proved, at last, too strong 
for a reformatory system which was 
not only crude and faulty to the ut- 
most degree, but was literally de- 
structive of its own end and object. 
After a long struggle against obsta- 
cles greater than ever before hinder- 
ed the development of vast natural 
resources, the colony prevailed over 
the prison, and the entail of emanci- 
pation was finally cut off by the abo- 
lition of transportation in the year 
1840. 

Turn we now to the penal portion 
of this quite unique organization for 
the reformaticn of criminals. Here, 
it may be, we shall be able to trace 
some indications, at least, of that 
humane sympathy, that sorrow for a 
fellow-creature’s fall and anxiety for 
his restoration, which appeals to what- 
ever of good may be lingering in the 
heart of the criminal, not to mention 
the higher and more tender charities 
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which religion inspires. No gentler 
instrument of cure would appear to 
have suggested itself to the minds 
of the members of the English gov- 
ernment of 1788 than the lash !—the 
lash in the hands of sots and ruf- 
fians! 


‘“‘T was once present in the police office 
in Sydney when a convict was sentenced 
to fifty lashes for not taking off his hat to 
a magistrate as he met him on the road.” 


Of Capt. P. C. King, who adminis- 
tered the government from 1800 to 
1806, Mr. Therry writes : 


“ He was a man of rough manners, and 
prone to indulge in offensive expressions 
borrowed from the language then in 
vogue in the navy... . His temper was 
irascible and wayward. Atone time he 
assumed a tone of arrogant and unyield- 
ing dictation ; at another, he indulged in 
jokes unsuited to the dignity of his po- 
sition.” 


Of Capt. Bligh, who succeeded King, 
Judge Therry tells us that his 


“despotic conduct as commander of the 
Bounty had driven the crew to mutiny. 
Yet he who had proved his incapacity 
for ruling a small ship’s company was 
made absolute ruler of a colony so criti- 
cally circumstanced as that of New South 
Wales. .. . He was the same rude, des- 
potic man, whether treading the quarter- 
deck of the Bounty or pacing his recep- 
tion-room in Government House at Syd- 
ney.” ‘Throughout the colony,” con- 
tinues the judge, ‘‘the uncontrolled use 
of the lash was resorted to, as an inces- 
sant and almost sole instrument of punish- 
ment, and too often those who inflicted 
this degrading punishment regarded 
themselves as irresponsible agents, and 
kept no record of their darkest deeds.” 


But when the backs and the con- 
sciences of the unhappy victims of an 
I:nglish reformatory process had be- 
come alike hardened to this demor- 
alizing torture, a perverse ingcnuity 
had devised in Norfolk Island a place 
of penal torment calculated to destroy 
in its victims the last vestiges of hu- 
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manity. To human beings thus cir- 
cumstanced the scaffold became rath. 
er an object of desire than of dread, 
And we learn from Mr. Therry that 
during the years 1826, 1827, and 1830 
no less than one hundred and fifty- 
three persons were hung out of a 
population of fifty thousand. 

But we have not yet fathomed the 
lowest depth of imbecility and of 
guilty indifference to the commonest 
dictates of prudence and humanity 
exhibited in this nefarious scheme for 
the reformation, forsooth, of crimi- 
nals. 

Incredible as it may appear, it is 
nevertheless true, that by the authors 
of the scheme, although their lips 
were full of the professions we have 
quoted, the influence of religion as 
an agent of reformation was simply 
ignored. It had not been their origi- 
nalintention to send out any minis- 
ter at all of their religion with the ex- 
pedition they had planned. It was 
owing to the remonstrance of a dig- 
nitary of the Established sect that one 
was, at the last moment, appointed. 
This appointment, however, does not 
appear to have been made with any 
view of bringing the influence of re- 
ligion to bear on the unfortunate 
criminals. ‘To them the rudest ob- 
jects of self-interest appear to have 
been the only motives of reformation 
held out. Dr. Porteous—such was 
his name—would have displayed more 
than the ordinary apathy of his class 
as to any objects of a merely*spiritual 
interest, and a less than ordinary 
keenness of perception as to its ma- 
terial interests, if he had allowed a 
large colonial expedition to leave the 
shores of the mother-country with- 
out any provision whatsoever being 
made for the celebration of the wor- 
ship of the Established religion in the 
distant land to which it was bound. 
We are told by Mr. Flanagan that a 
priest of some Spanish ships, which 
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visited the colony in 1793, “ observing 
that a church had not yet been built, 
lifted up his eyes with astonishment, 
and declared that, had the place been 
settled by his nation, a house would 
have been erected for God before 
any house had been built for men” 
(Hist. of N. S. W., vol. 1. p. 95). 
In 1791 a fresh batch of convicts, 
two thousand and fifty in number, 
arrived at Sydney, making the sum 
total of that portion of the population 
two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight. Yet, for these, for the 
large staff of officials, the military 
guard, and the few free settlers, the 
only minister of religion for six years 
after the foundation of the colony 
was this churchless chaplain, and 
the only religious influences accessi- 
ble to that multitude of unfortunates 
was the form of Sabbatical prayer 
adopted by his sect. The one mas- 
ter cause of the inhumanity of the 
whole scheme was the complete and 
profound disregard of religious in- 
fluences engendered in the minds of 
its authors by that embodiment of re 
ligious indifference and lifeless formal- 
ism, the established sect in England. 

In few, if in any, exiled convicts 
have the finer sensibilities of our 
common nature been utterly extin- 
guished. In nearly all, charred and 
unsightly as may their whole natures 
have become, diligent and patient 
labor will come at last to some un- 
quenched fragment of the precious 
jewel; remote and all but lost, but 
waiting only for one smallest crevice 
to be opened through the superincum- 
bent mass of gloom and despair, to 
spring in light, like a resurrection, to 
the surface, and fling its delivered 
lustre to the sun. In nearly all, he 
who should tenderly but persevering- 
ly dig through the filth and refuse 
which a highly artificial and evilly 
constituted state of society has heap- 
ed upon its outcasts, would assured- 
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ly come at last to some faint trickle 
of the living fountain, which death 
only wholly dries up, ready to find 
its level, and even longing to be 
released. How many of those sad 
ship-loads, when the shores of their 
native country for ever faded from 
their view, succumbed to the anguish 
of some, were it only one, rudely 
riven tie, and, in the nearest feeling 
to despair possible out of the place 
of reprobation, thrilled with a heart’s 
agony of which the severest bodily 
pain is but a feeble symbol! Cruel 
to inhumanity would be the jailer 
who should refuse to a prisoner in 
his dungeon the consolation of one 
ray of the light of day. But who, 
with the hearts of men, could have 
forbidden to those most miserable 
of their fellow-creatures an entrance 
to the angels of religion? Who 
would not have used every effort 
to secure their ministrations ? The 
Catholic Church, and she alone, 
could have brought the light of hope 
within those darkened souls. She 
alone could have taken from despair 
that painful past and that ghastly 
present, have awakened within those 
hardened consciences the echoes of 
a nobler being, have folded around 
the poor outcasts her infinite chari- 
ties, and enwreathed them in their 
embrace. She alone could have re- 
called them through the tears of 
compunction to the’ consciousness 
that they were still men, and might 
yet be saints; and, like the memory 
of childhood gliding round the fright- 
ful abyss that separated them from 
innocence, have beckoned, and en- 
couraged, and helped them up the 
toilsome steep of penance, to the 
place where conquerors, who have 
narrowly escaped with their lives, 
receive their kingdoms and_ their 
crowns, 

Yet was this mere tribute to the 
humanity of those forlorn ones wholly 
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withheld from them. The rigors of 
penal discipline, increasing in severi- 
ty with the progressive depravity of 
their unhappy victims, reduced them 
at length to a condition by compari- 
son of which the lot of the sorriest 
brute that was ever becudgelled by a 
ruffian owner was enviable. What a 
depth of misery, and, worse still, 
what a bitter consciousness of it, is 
revealed in the keen reproach of one 
of them: “ When I came here, I had 
the heart of a man in me, but you 
have plucked it out, and planted the 
heart of a brute in its stead!” To 
talk to such men of reformation 
could only have been a ghastly jest. 
Not so much as even a moral mo- 
tive appears to have been suggested 
to them. Nothing but the unlovely 
object of worldly self-advantage. 

Of such a system there could be 
but one result. No longer do we 
experience any surprise at finding 
that the aborigines, who were to 
have been civilized, and who, at 
first, evinced the most friendly dis- 
position towards the new settlers, 
were shot down and even poisoned 
by the squatters, soldiers, emigrant 
adventurers, and emancipists, the 
standard of whose morality appears 
to have been about equally high; 
that men in the highest judicial sta- 
tions were notoriously immoral ; that 
amongst the most prosperous and re- 
spectable of Sydney tradesmen were 
receivers of stolen goods; that in 
the time of one governor, 

“the marriage ceremony fell into 
lect, and dissolute habits soon 
vailed; rum became the regular 


principal article of traffic,and was 
versally drunk to excess” ; 


neg- 
pre- 
and 
uni- 


and that, when he left the colony 
in 1800, “it was then in a state of 
deep demoralization” (Therry, p. 71) ; 
that, under the rule of his successor, 
to quote Mr. Therry’s own descrip- 
tion ; 


“The licentiousness that had prevailed 
in the time of Hunter was carried to the 
highest pitch. Not only was undis- 
guised concubinage thought no shame, 
but the sale of wives was not an unfre- 
quent practice. A present owner of 
broad acres and large herds in New 
South Wales is the offspring of a union 
strangely brought about by the purchase 
of a wife from her husband for four gal- 
lons of rum” (p. 72). 


Lamentable as must have been 
the condition of a reformatory co- 
lony wherein the religious sentiment 
and all concern for a future life were 
entirely disregarded, its effects were 
more terrible to the Catholic portion 
of the convicts than to their Protes- 
tant fellow-criminals, The latter, 
born blind, were not sensible of the 
blessing of which they were de- 
prived. To them religion was a 
matter of the merest unconcern. 
The parson was one of the gentle- 
folk, nothing more. He made no 
claim of spiritual power. It was not 
likely that they should invest him 
with it. They felt no need of him in 
death, any more than they had 
throughout their lives. Indeed, they 
had all along been taught that it was 
the special birthright of an English- 
man to die as independently as he 
had lived. It must be owned, there- 
fore, that, as far as they were con- 
cerned, no privation was experi- 
enced nor any practical loss occa- 
sioned by the circumstance that only 
one Protestant minister was appoint- 
ed in the colony during six years, 
and for another six years only two. 

How different the case of the Ca- 
tholic portion of the convicts! For 
them to be deprived of priestly min- 
istration was a loss all but irrepa- 
rable. The clear and rigid dogma- 
tism of the church places the three 
future states of existence before her 
children with a positiveness and re- 
ality which the mysterious power of 
evil may enable them to brave, but 
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never to ignore. The intermediate 
state of temporal punishment forbids 
the most loaded with crimes to aban- 
don hope, even at the moment of dis- 
solution. But for this salvation the 
sacraments are ordinarily essential, of 
which the priests, and only the priests, 
are the dispensers. ‘To deprive, thus, 
of priestly ministrations those poor 
creatures who stood most in need 
of them, to drag them to despair and 
final impenitence—the only sim from 
whose guilt the sacraments are power- 
less to rescue the sinner—was a cruel- 
ty which would have been diabolical 
if it had been intentional, 

About ten years after the settle- 
ment of the colony, the number of 
Catholic convicts was greatly in- 
creased by large deportations from 
Ireland after the unsuccessful insur- 
rection of 1798. But they were a 
very different class of men from or- 
dinary convicts. They were supe- 
rior to the ordinary political dere- 
licts. If the most brutal and in- 
sulting tyranny that ever goaded a 
people to rebellion can justify an in- 
surrection against established au- 
thorities, that justification they had 
to the full. ‘Those Irish exiles of ’98 
were no more criminal than the min- 
istry that arraigned them or the 
judges who pronounced their doom. 
The finer sensibilities of these men 
had not been blunted nor their do- 
mestic affection stifled by low asso- 
ciations and long habits of crime. 
They were, for the most part, men 
of blameless manners, and of a peo- 
ple remarkable for virtue. To such 
men the rude snapping asunder 
of the fondest heart-ties, the being 
dragged away for ever from the old 
spot of home, endeared by all bliss- 
ful and innocent memories, from the 
familiar scenes, the beloved faces, 
the cherished friends, the heart-own- 
ed relatives, young and aged, from 
the graves of their ancestors, and 
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the country of their birth, to be 
shipped off as criminals to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, with their 
country’s deadly enemies for their 
jailers, must have been a fate from 
which death would have been hailed 
as a deliverer. To deprive those 
unfortunate patriots of the conscla- 
tions and benedictions of their reli- 
gion was indeed to make them emp- 
ty the cup of sorrow to its bitterest 
dregs. In the year 1829, about forty 
years after the commencement of 
transportation from Ireland, they 
numbered nearly ten thousand souls. 
Yet, we are informed by Mr. Therry, 


“up to that time they were dependent 
solely on such ministrations as could be 
rendered by a single priest, and for a 
considerable portion of that period there 
was no priest in the colony.” 


How different would have been 
the organization of the expedition, 
how far different its results, if the 
church had still owned England’s 
heart, and her statesmen had been 
Catholics! The most worldly and 
ill-living of such would not have 
dreamed of equipping a colony with- 
out making full provision for the cele- 
bration of Christian worship and the 
ministrations of the church. It would 
have been their first care. Had they 
designed to make the colony subser- 
vient to the noble object of reform- 
ing those unfortunates whom society 
had cast out of its pale, nothing 
would have been advertently left un- 
done to bring all the salutary influ- 
ences of religion to bear upon them, 
and to place at their service every 
one of its supernatural aids. What 
is the church, in her actual working 
in the affairs of men, but a divinely 
organized reformatory system ? Now 
a fundamental principle of that sys- 
tem is that forgiven crime is buried 
out of sight and out of mind. When 
the minister of the divine pardon 
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has opened the doors of the eternal 
prison, and has stricken off the dead- 
ly fetters from the self-condemning 
penitent, he who was just now kneel- 
ing at his side in bonds and death, 
together with all the crimes he has 
committed, are alike forgetten by him. 
He is to him quite a new and other 
man. And with the Christian bene- 
diction he sends him forth reinvested 
with the royalty of his birth and his 
consanguinity to God, to mingle, 
mayhap, if he correspond to the 
grace given, with the most virtuous 
on the earth, as though he had never 
broken its peace or giver scandal to 
his brethren. Men are what their 
religion makes them. And no Ca- 
tholic statesman would have sent out 
a convict colony to a distant shore 
without providing for.such as would 
be reformed a destination where the 
past might be at once forgotten and 
repaired. ‘The angels of the Gospel, 
inflamed with the noblest charity that 
ever dawned over the everlasting 
hills on an ice-bound world, would 
have been scarcely ever absent from 
the prison cells, never weary of im- 
portuning their inmates to save them- 
selves, and to reclaim their place 
amongst their fellows by a reforma- 
tion which would at the same time 
restore them to their hopes as im- 
mortal men. Far from permitting 
to them every license of lust, and 
the indulgence of every criminal pas- 
sion which did not interfere with jail 
discipline; by their moral reformation, 
and by it alone, would they have at- 
tempted their reformation as citizens. 
They would have been ever at hand 


to aid them with priestly counsels 
and the supernatural grace of the 
sacraments in those frequent falls and 
relapses of which nearly every his- 
tofy of reformation consists. And 
those who were sufficiently reformed 
to be able to conform thenceforth to 
the easy standard of public virtue 
would have found, in the new career 
to which they were committed, pre- 
cisely the same divine system, with 
its supernatural aids and exhaustless 
charities ready to carry on in their 
behalf the work of restoration, through 
the love of man, to the reward of 
God. 

Even in the case of those pitiable 
beings, in whose crime-clogged souls 
the loving accents of religion appear- 
ed to awake no echoes, never would 
the indiscriminating and wholesale 
torture of the lash have been sum- 
moned to its unholy and brutalizing 
work to deepen still more their moral 
degradation and place their reforma- 
tion for ever out of hope. Restrain- 
ed as they were from doing further 
mischief to society, the church, whose 
heart, as of a human mother, yearns 
with most fondness towards the 
most vicious of her children, would 
never have abandoned, still less have 
ill-treated, the poor outcasts. She 
would have hoped against hope. Nor 
would she for one moment have ceas- 
ed her importunities, her ministra- 
tions, and her prayers, until final im- 
penitence had taken away the unhap- 
py beings for ever from the counsels 
of mercy, or human obduracy had ca- 
pitulated, at the hour of death, to the 
exhaustless love of God. 
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XXXIX. 


Tue following day Lando, at an 
unusually early hour, entered the 
little sitting-room next my chamber 
where I commonly remained in the 
morning. He looked so much grav- 
er than usual that I thought he had 
come to tell me there was some ob- 
stacle in the way of his matrimonial 
prospects. But it was once more 
of my affairs, and not of his, he 
wished to speak. 

“Dear cousin,” said he without 
any preamble, “I come at this un- 
usual hour because I wish to see 
you alone. I have something impor- 
tant to tell you.” 


“Something that concerns you, 
Lando ?” 
“No, it Concerns you and Loren- 


” 


ZO. 


What was 
What new 
dashed to the 


My heart gave a leap. 
he about to tell me? 
hope was to be 
ground? 

“Great goodness!” said I, giv- 
ing immediate utterance to the 
only object of my mortal terror, 
“have you ccme to tell me Donna 
Faustina is at Naples, and Loren- 
zo has left me again ?” 

“Donna Faustina? Oh! no. 
Would to heaven it were merely a 
question of her, and that you had 
nothing more serious to apprehend 
on Lorenzo’s part than another 
foolish journey, were she to lead 
him beyond the Black Sea! No, it 
is not a question of your husband’s 
heart, which preoccupies you more 
than he deserves, but of his pro- 
perty and yours.” 

I breathed once more as I heard 


these words, and my relief was so 
visible that Lando was out of pa- 
tience. 

“ How singular and unpractical 
women are!” exclaimed he. “‘ Here 
you are apparently grown calm be- 
cause I have reassured you on a 
point less important in reality than 
the affair in question.” 

“T ought to be the judge of that, 
ought I not, Lando?” said I gravely. 

“Of course. I will not discuss 
their merits with you. But remem- 
ber, my dear cousin, if I am correct- 
ly informed, it is a question of los- 
ing all you possess! Lorenzo has 
been playing to a frightful degree! 
He made such good resolutions be- 
fore me, as he was leaving Paris, 
that he does me the honor of con- 
cealing himself as much from me as 
from you. He had gone quite far 
enough before he went to Milan; 
but, since his return—influenced, I 
suppose, by a mad wish of diverting 
his mind from other things, and per- 
haps of repairing the breaches that 
had begun to alarm even him—he 
has added stock-gambling to the 
rest. Some one heard him say the 
other day that he expected to triple 
his fortune, or lose all he possessed. 
One of the two was indeed to hap- 
pen. My dear cousin! .. . he has 
not tripled it, and the other alterna- 
tive is seriously to be feared.” 

I listened with attention, but like- 
wise with a calmness that was not 
merely exterior. 

“ Voudo not seem to understand,”’ 
said he with more impatience than 
before, “ that you are in danger of 
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losing everything you have? Yes, 
everything! ... What would you 
say, for example,” continued he, 
looking around, “if you were to see 
all the magnificence that now sur- 
rounds you, and to which you are ac- 
customed, disappear; if this house 
and all the precious objects it con- 
tains were to vanish for ever from 
your sight ?” 

“T should say ... But it is of 
little consequence what I should 
say or think in suchacase. For 
the moment nothing is lost, and, 
when our lawsuit in Sicily is once 
gained, all fear of ruin will be chi- 
merical. Allow me, therefore, to 
decline meanwhile participating in 
your fears.” 

“Yes, I know you are certain of 
gaining your cause, as it is in your 
father’s hands. But if some radical 
change does not take place in Lo- 
renzo’s habits, the immense fortune 
that awaits him will share the fate 
of that he has just squandered.” 

“Therefore, Lando, as soon as 
the lawsuit is decided, I have form- 
ed the plan of inducing him to un- 
dertake one of those long journeys 
to some distant land, such as he has 
made so many of, and to take me 
with him. We shall soon come 
to aregion where cards are unknown, 
and where he will never hear of dice, 
roulette, or of stocks.” 

“Nor of Donna Faustina, either, 
eh, cousin?” saidhe,laughing. “ But 
you are not in earnest about ban- 
ishing yourself in this way for an 
indefinite period, leaving the civil- 
ized world, and sharing the life he 
leads in these interminable jour- 
neys ?” 

“T shall not hesitate a single in- 
stant, I assure you,” replied I warm- 
ly. “¥ shall esteem myself the hap- 
piest woman in the world if I can 
induce him to accede to my wish.” 

“ Then,” replied he with emo- 
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tion, “ you can really save him; for 
he now needs a powerful distraction, 
a complete and radical change, 
that will really give a new turn to his 
whole life. Nothing less than this 
can save him. But you are admir- 
able, Cousin Ginevra, it must be 
confessed.” 

“Wherein, Lando, I beg? In 

the course of a year you will consi- 
der my conduct very natural, and 
I hope Teresina will be of the 
same opinion.” 
' “Perhaps so. But I assure you 
I intend to take a very different 
course from Lorenzo. I have 
done many foolish things, heaven 
knows; but there is a limit to every- 
thing, and I hope never to follow 
his example.” 

“Enough, Lando; you hurt my 
feelings and distress me.” 

He stopped, and soon after went 
away, leaving me preoccupied with 
what he had told me, though I was 
not troubled. Oh! what life, what 
repose, I found in ‘the secret 
love that had been made manifest 
to me! The excitement of my 
first moment of transport had died 
away, but I had not become indif- 
ferent. I clearly saw the gather- 
ing clouds. I felt I was surround- 
ed by dangers of all kinds; but I 
had nothing of the vague fear often 
produced by anxiety with respect 
to the future. What could happen 
tome? What tempests, what dan- 
gers, had I to fear with the clear, 
unmistakable assurance of an un- 
failing support, constant assistance, 
and a love ever faithful and vigi- 
lant, and more tender than any 
human affection—a love that és zn- 
finite, which no earthly love can 
be? We sleep in peace on the 
stormiest sea when we are sure of 
the hand that guides us. How 
much more when we know that 
hand controls the waves them- 
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selves, and can still them at its 
will! 

This conversation with Lando 
only served to increase my desire 
to leave Naples, and it was with 
real joy I saw the day of our de- 
parture arrive at last. I was joy- 
fully making my preparations at an 
early hour in my room, which Lor- 
enzo very seldom entered now, 
when he suddenly made his ap- 
pearance. Of course I was dou- 
bly moved. But as soon as I 
glanced at his pale, agitated face, I 
knew he had come to impart some 
terrible news. But I only thought 
of what Lando had communicated, 
and exclaimed : 

“Speak without any fear, Loren- 
zo. I have courage enough to hear 
it all.” 

But when he replied, it was my 
turn to grow pale; I uttered a cry 
of anguish, and fell at his feet, over- 


come with horror and grief. 
My father was no more! 
the very hour when he was arrang- 


At 


the final documents for his 
cause, on the very spot where he 
so long kept me at his side, he had 
fallen dead. No one was with him. 
At the sound of his fall the old 
servant, who always remained in 
the next room, hurried to his as- 
sistance, but in vain. Nothing 
could recall him to life ! 

This blow was terrible—terrible 
in itself and in its effect on my 
hopes. In the first place, it put an 
immediate stop to all my new plans. 
Lorenzo felt it more necessary than 
ever to go to Sicily, but now abso- 
lutely refused to take me with him. 
He did not seem to understand how 
I could desire to go. In his eyes, 
the sole motive for such a journey 
no longer existed. I should now 
only expose myself to the most 
harrowing grief, which it was his 
duty to spare me. I did not dare 
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insist on going, for fear of irritating 
him at a moment when the very pity 
I inspired might increase the dawn 
of returning affection I thought I 
discovered. Besides, I had but 
little time for reflection. Only a 
few hours intervened between the 
arrival of this fatal news and Lor- 
enzo’s departure, which left me 
alone, abandoned to my grief and 
the bitterness of a disappointment 
I had not anticipated in the least, 
mingled with the remembrance of 
Lorenzo’s inexplicable farewell ! 

It was evident he attributed my 
tears solely to filial emotion. I 
had seen him go away so many 
times without shedding any, that 
he had no reason to suppose his 
departure this time caused them to 
flow almost as much as the calam- 
ity that had befallen me. He even 
seemed surprised that I should in- 
sist on accompanying him to the 
boat and remaining with him till 
the last minute. 

He had no idea how I longed to 
be permitted to forgive him on my 
knees; how I wished to implore 
permission to aid him in breaking 
the fearful bonds that fettered his 
noble faculties; to tear off, so to 
speak, the mask that seemed to 
change the very expression of his 
face! Oh! how I longed to save 
him. How I longed to bring this 
soul, so ciosely linked with mine, 
to itself! The strong desire I once 
felt, that had been extinguished by 
jealousy, frivolity, and temptation, 
now sprang up again with a new 
force that was never to be destroy- 
ed. I was ready for any sacrifice 
in order to have it realized—yes, 
even for that of knowing my sacri- 
fice for ever ignored! Not that I 
did not aspire to win his heart 
once more! It belonged to me by 
the same divine right that had giv- 
en mine to him. J wished to 
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claim it, and I felt that this desire, 
however ardent it might be, by no 
means diminished the divine flame 
Within that now kindled all my de- 
sires—those of earth as well as 
these of heaven! 

He did not, alas! have any sus- 
picion of all this. And yet, when I 
raised my eyes in bidding him fare- 
well, he perhaps saw the look of af- 
fection and sorrowful regret I was 
anable to repress; for he looked at 
me an instant with an expression 
which made me suddenly thrill with 
hepe! One would have almost 
said an electric spark enabled our 
souls to comprehend each other 
without the aid of words. But this 
moment was as fleeting as that spark 
—more transitory than the quickest 
flash that leaves the night as dark 
as before! 


His face became graver than 


ever; his brow more gloomy and anx- 
ious, as if some terrible thought had 


been awakened. He continued to 
{faze at me, as he put up the little 
straw hat I wore, and, pushing back 
my hair with the caressing air of 
protection once so familiar, he kiss- 
ed my forehead and cheek, and, 
pressing me a moment against his 
heart, he uttered these strange words: 
“ Whatever happens, I wish you to 
be -happy, Ginevra, Promise me 
you will! .. .” 

I had been at home a long time, 
and seen the last trace of smoke 
from the steamboat disappear be- 
tween Capri and the coast beyond 
Sorrento, without having resolution 
enough to leave that side of the ter- 
race which commanded the most 
distant view of the sea. I remain- 
ed with my eyes fastened on the 
horizon, looking at the waves, agi- 
tated by the mournful sirocco, whose 
dull, sad moans afar off add so much 
to’ the gloom felt at Naples when 
the bright sun and blue sky are ob- 
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scured. Elsewhere bad weather is 
nothing surprising, but at Naples it 
always astonishes and creates anx- 
iety, as if it were abnormal, as the 
sudden gravity of a smiling face af- 
fects and alarms us more than that 
of one naturally austere. 

I remained, therefore, in my seat, 
dwelling on my recent hopes, my 
sudden disappointment and its dis- 
tressing cause, on Lorenzo’s depar- 
ture without me, his look, his mys- 
terious words, and his affectionate 
manner as he bade me farewell. 

Oh! why, at whatever cost, had 
I not gone with him? And then | 
followed him in thought to the dear 
place I was never to behold again 
—to the old palace at Messina where 
I had passed my childhood, happy 
and idolized, under the eye of her 
who always seemed to me like some 
heavenly vision. Beside her I saw 
my father—“ my beloved father.” 
I uttered these last words aloud, 
looking, with eyes full of tears, 
towards the wild gloomy sea that 
separated me from him in death as 
it had in life. 

At that instant I heard Lando’s 
voice beside me. He had approach- 
ed without my hearing him. He 
had a kind heart that redeemed 
many of his faults, and had come 
to pity and console me in his way. 

“My poor cousin! I am over- 
whelmed. What a frightful, 
irreparable misfortune! I feel as 
if it concerned me almost as much 
as you.” 

After a moment’s pause he con- 
tinued : 

“And what is to be done now? 
In three days that great trial is to 
take place and your cause is to be 
decided! What advocate, good 
heavens! can be found that can, 
I will not say equal, but replace, 
the able and illustrious Fabrizio dei 
Monti ?” 
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The first days of mourning, anx- 
iety, and expectation were spent 
almost entirely alone. I only left 
the house to go to the convent, and 
saw no one at home but Stella and 
my aunt, who, though She resembled 
her brother but little, loved him 
tenderly, and was inconsolable at 
his loss. 

A week passed by, and I began 
to be surprised at not having re- 
ceived any news from Lorenzo. 
The lawsuit must be over. It was 
time for him to return, or, at least, 
for me to receive a letter from him. 
But none had come, and I remain- 
ed in this state of suspense a length 
of time that was inexplicable. At 
last I received two lines written in 
haste, not from him, but from my 
brother: . 

“T shall arrive the day after this 


note, and will then tell you every- 


thing. Do not lose courage. 
“ Mario,” 
Lando was present when this 
note arrived, and I read it aloud. 
“OQ heavens!” he exclaimed, 
“you have lost your cause! That 
is evident. He tells you so plain- 
ly enough! . . . And I cannot see 
what he can have worse to tell you.” 
He kept on talking for some 
time, but I did not listen to him. 
I read the note over and over 
again, Why had not Lorenzo 
written? Why was Mario coming, 
and why did he not say Lorenzo 
was to accompany him? Why did 
he not even mention his name? .. 
I did not dare acknowledge to my- 
self the terrible fear that passed 
through my mind; but I recalled 
his mysterious words, his look, his 
voice, and his whole manner when 
he bade me farewell, and every- 
thing assumed an ominous look. 
A possibility flashed across my 


mind which I did not dare dwell 
on for fear of losing my reason, 
and, with it, the blessed remem- 
brance that was the only support 
of my life! I suffered that might 
as I had not suffered since the 
hours of grief and remorse that fol- 
lowed the death of my mother! 

The next day, at a late hour, I 
at last perceived the boat from Si- 
cily slowly coming up the bay, 
struggling against a violent out- 
wind ; for, after a long continuation 
of fine weather, now came a suc- 
cession of dismal, stormy days, 
such as often cast a gloom over 
the end of spring at Naples. My 
first impulse was to go to meet 
Mario at the landing; but I chang- 
ed my mind, and concluded to re- 
main at home, that I might be 
alone when I should receive the 
news he was bringing me. 

I found it difficult, however, to 
control my impatience, for I had 
to wait nearly an hour longer. 
But at last I heard his step on the 
stairs; then my door opened, and 
he made his appearance. What I 
experienced when I saw he was 
really alone showed to what an 
extent I had flattered myself Lor- 
enzo would return with him. I 
gazed at him without stirring from 
my seat, without the strength to 
ask a single question. He came 
to me, took me in his arms with 
more tenderness than he had ever 
shown in his life, and when he 
kissed me I saw his eyes were fill- 
ed with tears, 

“Lorenzo! Where is Loren- 
zo?” I exclaimed as soon as I 
could speak. 

“Be calm, sister,” said he-—“ be 
calm, I beg of you. . . . I will tell 
you the whole truth without the 
slightest evasion.” 
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“But before anything else, tell 
me where Lorenzo is, and why he 
did not come with you.” 

* Ginevra, I cannot tell you, for 
I do not know yet. I am quite as 
ignorant as you what has become 
of him.” 

At this reply the beating of my 
heart became so violent that I 
thought I should faint away; but I 
struggled to overcome the anguish 
that seized me, and said in a hoarse 
voice : 

“At least, tell me all you know, 
Mario, without delay or reticence.” 

Mario drew from his pocket a 
letter carefully sealed, but still seem- 
ed to hesitate about giving it to me. 
But I recognized the writing, and 
cut short all explanation by snatch- 
ing it from his hands, and ran to a 
seat in the most retired corner of 
the room, where I could read it at 
my ease, and my brother could not 
guess its contents by my face till it 
should suit me to communicate 
them. 


“ Ginevra, you will doubtless have 
learned, before opening this letter, 
that I have lost my cause—in other 
words, that I am ruined, irrevoca- 


bly ruined. I had a presentiment 
of this when the only one who could 
bring it to a favorable issue was 
taken away by death at the critical 
moment; and when I embraced 
you at my departure, I felt convinc- 
ed I was bidding you adieu for 
ever. Whatever I may be, 
this word will no doubt startle you. 
Though the loss of a very bad hus- 
band is by no means irreparable, 
you will shudder, I am sure, at the 
thought of all so desperate a state 
of affairs may render me capable 
of, and the most fearful of extremi- 
ties has already crossed your mind, 
I have no doubt. Well, you are 
not wrong. I confess it was my in- 
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tention, and you may be glad to 
know it was you who caused me 
to change it. Yes, Ginevra, the 
thought of youoccurred to my mind, 
and I was unwilling to add another 
horrible remembrance to those I 
had already left you, and render a 
catastrophe, dlready sufficiently ter- 
rible, still more tragical. It would, 
however, have restored you to lib- 
erty, and permitted your young life 
to resume its course and find a hap- 
piness I can no longer promise you. 
This thought furnished an addition- 
al reason to ali those suggested by 
despair; but the sweet, suppliant 
look you gave me, the inexplicable, 
celestial expression you wore when 
we separated, arrested me. The 
remembrance of that look. still 
haunts me. What did you wish to 
say to me, Ginevra? What had 
you to ask me? What could be 
the prayer that seemed to hover on 
your lips! I can repair nothing 
now. The past is no longer in my 
power, and the future is blighted. 
The captivating charm of your beau- 
ty has not been powerful enough to 
enable me to overcome myself. It 
is now too late, as you see yourself. 
All is over. My faults have led to 
the most fatal consequences. I 
have only to endure them, whatever 
they may be. I resign myself to 
the struggle, then. The very word 
stimulates me, for to struggle is to 
labor, and work I love to excess! 
Why did I not give my whole soul 
up to it instead of other things! 
Ah! if the past could only be re- 
stored! ... But let us return to 
the present. I will work, then; yes, 
work, Ginevra, 40 gain my livelihood. 
However great a sybarite I have 
appeared, and am, I am equal to it. 
I can and will labor, but far from 
you—separated from you. ‘Thanks 
to your brother’s generosity and 
the means still at my disposal, 
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which will be communicated to 
you, this great reverse will entail 
no privation on you. This is my 
only hope, my only comfort; for, 
after having clouded the fairest 
portion of your life, to invite you 
to participate in the bitterness of 
my misfortunes would make me 
despise myself and fill me with de- 
spair- Be happy, therefore, if you 
do not wish me to put an end to 
my lifee And now adieu. This 
word is used for a brief absence, 
for the separation of a day. What 
will be the length of ours? ... A 
lifelong one, apparently. . . . May 
my life be short, that I may not 
long deprive you of your freedom ! 
“ Ginevra, you are young, you are 
beautiful. You are calculated to 
love and please, and, however un- 
faithful and inconstant I have been, 
I am jealous! But I leave you 
without fear, under the protection 
of that something mysterious and 
incomprehensible within you that 
is a safeguard to your youth and 
beauty! I have forfeited the right 
to love and protect you, but I 
know and venerate you as a holy, 
angelic being. Ginevra, I ought to 
say, I wish I could say, forgive 
me; but that word is vain when it 
is a question of the irreparable. 
I shall do better, then, to say—for- 
get me! LORENZO.” 


While I was reading this letter 
with eager interest, Mario remain- 
ed in the place where I left him, 
his face buried in his hands, ab- 


sorbed in sad reflections. I ap- 
proached him. He instantly look- 
ed up. 

“ Well, sister,” said he anxious- 
ly, “have you any idea from this 
letter where Lorenzo has gone ?” 

“ No.” 

“No?... And yet you look 
calm and relieved. What other 
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good news could there be in the 
letter ?” ’ 

What good news!... I was 
really embarrassed to know what 
reply to make to his question. I 
was relieved, to be sure. My 
heart beat with a certain joy, but 
it would not do to say so; nor 
could I have made Mario compre- 
hend the reason, for nothing, in 
fact, could be more serious than 
my position. 

“No good news,” I replied. 
“His letter contains nothing cheer- 
ing, assuredly, for it announces the 
loss of his lawsuit, which your note 
had prepared me for. And Loren- 
zo seems to bid me an eternal fare- 
well, as if he imagined I should al- 
low him to separate my life entire- 
ly from his! That remains to be 
decided. But in order to know 
what I ought to do, you must tell 
me everything that has happened, 
Mario, without any restriction.” 

Mario had hoped to be able to 
avoid telling me the whole truth, 
but at this appeal made no further 
attempt at concealment, and was 
grateful to me for the courage 
which lightened so painful a duty. 

Lorenzo arrived at Messina, per- 
suaded in advance that my father’s 
death was the signal of his ruin. 
But when the cause was decided 
against him, he remained apparent- 
ly very calm. During the evening 
he had a long conversation with 
Mario, in which he occupied him- 
self in making arrangements that 
would secure my comfort, placing 
at my disposal all he had left, and 
accepting the generous offer of my 
brother, who now refused to profit 
by the renunciation of my right to 
a portion of my father’s property 
which I had made at the time 
of my marriage. Lorenzo, during 
this conversation, repeatedly ex- 
pressed the desire this storm might 
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pass over my head without affect- 
ing me. ° 

The following morning Mario re- 
ceived a package containing the 
‘substance of this conversation, reg- 
ularly. signed and sealed, and a 
sealed letter addressed to me, with- 
out any other explanation. My 
brother waited till the hour ap- 
pointed by Lorenzo the night be- 
fore for a meeting, but he did not 
make his appearance; and when 
Mario went in search of him, he 
learned he had taken his departure 
m the night without leaving any 
trace of the direction he had taken. 
Two boats had left Messina during 
the night, one for the Levant, and 
the other for America. But, not- 
withstanding all the precautions 
taken by Lorenzo to prevent any 
one from knowing which way he 
had gone, Mario thought he had 
embarked on the latter of these 
two boats. 

Lorenzo had ordered the stew- 
ard that had always been in his 
emiploy to aid my brother in the 
execution of his wishes and what- 
ever was to be done in conse- 
quence, either in Sicily or Naples. 
But he had not revealed to him, 
any more than to me or my bro- 
ther, his personal affairs, or the 
place to which he was going. 

After listening to this account 
with the utmost attention, I re- 
quested Mario to leave me alone a 
few hours, that I might reflect on 
all I had heard, and consider at 
my leisure what course I ought to 
pursue. I felt indeed the need of 
collecting my thoughts in solitude 
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above all! I longed to be alone, 
that I might fall on my knees and 
bless God ! 

Yes, bless him with transport! 
The fear, the horrible, intolerable 
fear, that had taken hold of my 
mind, was for ever removed by the 
contents of Lorenzo’s letter. Re- 
gret, if not repentance, for his faults 
was betrayed in every line he wrote. 
The manly energy of his character, 
too, was manifest throughout. As 
to what related to me, I felt touch- 
ed, and more proud of the tender, 
confiding, respectful interest he ex- 
pressed, than of all the passionate 
fervor of his former language. And 
I blessed heaven for not being un- 
worthy of it. Finally, finally, the 
words, “I will work to gain my live- 
lihood,” made my heart leap with 
joy; for I saw it put an end to the 
dangerous, indolent, pernicious life 
of the past, and held out a hope of 
regeneration and salvation—a salva- 
tion physical, moral, present, future, 
eternal! It really seemed impossible 
to feel such a hope could be paid 
for too dearly ! 

I remembered, however, that I 
should have to discuss my affairs with 
Mario, and perhaps with Lando 
also, whose heart was extremely 
moved by this catastrophe; and | 
endeavored, before meeting them 
again, to moderate a joy that would 
have appeared inexplicable, and, at 
the very time when I was more 
reasonable than I had ever been in 
my life, would have rendered me in 
their estimation extravagant in my 
notions, and without any prac- 
tical sense as to the things of the 


and silence; but above all... oh! world. 
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When I saw Mario again, there- 
fore, I thanked him affectionately 
for his generosity, but declared I 


would not accept the restoration of 
the inheritance I had renounced at 
the time of my marriage with the 
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Duca di Valenzano. Livia had 
done the same on entering the con- 
yent. Mario was, and should re- 
main, my father’s only heir. I was 
determined not to allow any change 
in this arrangement. I had great 
difficulty in overcoming his resis- 
tance; and when I could not help 
remarking that the sacrifices which 
awaited me would cost me but little, 
he stopped me by saying I had not 
yet made the trial, and insisted I 
should take no immediate resolu- 
tion with regard to the matter. 

“Very well,” said I, “if it is your 
wish, we will discuss the point at a 
later day. Let us confine our at- 
tention for the moment to what is 
of much more importance. You 
know very well we cannot long re- 
main ignorant where Lorenzo is, 
and as soon as we know I shall go 
to him.” 

“Go to him?” 

“Do you doubt it ?” 

Mario looked at me with surprise, 
and was silent foraninstant. ‘Then 
he said ; 

“Sister, Lorenzo’s conduct has 
been so notorious that, notwithstand- 
ing the solicitude I acknowledge he 
manifested for you at our last in- 
terview, no one would be astonish- 
ed at your remaining among your 
friends and availing yourself of the 
means he has used to deliver you 
from the consequences of his folly.” 

“ Accept this beautiful villa, which 
he wishes to except from the sale 
ofhis property ? . . . Surround my- 
self with the comforts you have to- 
gether provided me with, and leave 
him—him !—alone, poor, struggling 
against the difficulties of beginning 
a new life? . . . Really, Mario, if 
you believe I would consent to this, 
itis a proof that, though you are 
less severe than you once were to 
your poor little sister, you are not 
altogether just to her.” 
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Mario took my hand, and kissed 
it with emotion. 

“Pardon me, Ginevra; I confess 
I did not think you were so gener- 
ous or so courageous !” 

Courageous! ... I was not so 
much so as he thought. A hope 
had risen in my heart which would 
have rendered poverty itself easy to 
endure, and even in such a case I 
should not have been an object of 
pity. But here there was no ques- 
tion of poverty. My sight was 
clearer than that of Mario or Lando, 
and I was, in fact, more sensible 
than either of my two advisers. It 
was only a question, at most, of a 
temporary embarrassment. Loren- 
zo’s land, the valuable objects ac- 
cumulated in his different houses, 
and the sale of all my diamonds, 
would suffice, and more than suffice, 
to fill the pit dug by his extrava- 
gance, however deep it might be. 
Besides, his talents alone, as soon 
as he chose to turn them to account, 
excluded all fear of actual poverty. 
The mere name of Lorenzo with 
which he signed all his productions 
had long been familiar to the art- 
world, and consequently he would 
not be obliged to strive for a posi- 
tion. 

It was merely a question, there- 
fore, of the relinquishment of ali 
this display, this magnificence, this 
overwhelming profusion of super- 
fluities, and all the luxuries of life 
that now surrounded me. Ah! I 
did not dare tell them what I 
thought of such sacrifices! 1 did 
not dare speak of my indifference, 
which greatly facilitated their task, 
however, and still less did I dare 
reveal the cause, for fear of being 
accused of madness, and that at a 
time when they should have con- 
sidered it a proof of the beneficial 
effects of supernatural influences 
on ordinary life: I contented my- 
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self, therefore, with merely explain- 
ing the reason why my situation 
seemed to me by no means despe- 
rate. They were relieved tosce me 
take things in such a way, and from 
that moment the necessary changes, 
so painful, in their estimation, were 
undertaken without any delay, 
though without haste, without fear, 
without concealment, and all the 
so-called great sacrifices began to 
be accomplished. 

It would be difficult to render 
an account of all I experienced 
during the following days and 
weeks. All I can say is that I felt 
as if my shackles and barriers one 
by one were removed, and at every 
step I breathed a purer air! ... 
Does this mean I had become a 
saint, aspiring to heroic sacrifices 
and. utter renunciation? Assured- 
ly not. I repeat it, I could have 
no illusion of this kind. I clearly 
comprehended that this catastro- 
phe, which seemed so terrible to 
others, which Lorenzo considered 
beyond my strength to bear, and 
would have thrown him into an 
excess of despair, only tore off the 
brilliant exterior of my life. But I 
had often experienced a confused, 
persistent desire at various times 
and places to be freed from this 
outer husk, and I now began to 
understand a thousand things that 
heretofore had been inexplicable in 
the bottom of my soul. 

The magnificence that surround- 
ed me belonged, however, to my 
staticn, and all this display was 
not. without reason or excuse; but 
I felt it impeded my course, and, 
as a pious, profound soul * has said 
of happiness itself, in striving to 
attain the true end, it only served 
to lengthen the way ! 

There was, then, neither courage 


* Eugénie de la Ferronays. 
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nor resignation in this case. I was 
reasonable and satisfied, as every 
human being is who in an ex- 
change feels he has gained a thou- 
sand times more than he has lost ! 
The only anxiety I now felt was to 
discover the place to which Loren- 
zo had betaken himself. I did not 
in the least believe he had gone 
either to the Levant or America, 
but every means seemed to have 
been used by him to defeat our ef- 
forts to discover him. One of the 
two boats that left Messina the 
night of his departure was to touch 
at Marseilles on the way. Reflec- 
tion and instinct both assured me 
he had proceeded no further, but 
from that place had gone where he 
could most easily resume his la- 
bors and begin his new life. In 
this respect Rome or Paris would 
have equally suited him, but it 
seemed improbable he had return- 
ed to Italy. It was therefore to 
Paris I directed my search, and I 
wrote Mme. de Kergy to aid me 
in finding him. 

Perhaps I should have hesitated 
had Gilbert been at home; but he 
was absent, absent for a year, and 
before his return I should have 
time to reflect on the course I 
ought to pursue, perhaps ask the 
advice of his mother herself, to 
whom, meanwhile, I made known 
my present situation, my wishes, 
my projects, and the extreme anx- 
iety to which I hoped with her as- 
sistance to put an end. 

It was not long before I receiv- 
ed a reply, and it was much more 
favorable than I had ventured to 
hope. Her large, affectionate heart 
seemed not only to comprehend 
fully what. 1 had merely given her 
an outline of, but to have penetrat- 
ed to the bottom of mine, and di- 
vined even what I had not attempt- 
ed to say. I felt I had in her a 
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powerful support. Her inquiries 
were promptly and_ successfully 
made, and the result was what I 
had foreseen. Lorenzo was really 
in Paris, in an obscure corner of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain. He 
had narrow quarters adjoining a 
large studio, where he had already 
begun to work. “His celebrity 
is too great for him-to remain long 
concealed,” wrote Mme. de Ker- 
gy; “besides, the very thing he is 
aiming at would prevent all possi- 
bility of his remaining long incog- 
nito. Several of his friends have 
already found him out and called 
to see him, but he has only con- 
sented to receive one of them, 
whose counsels and assistance are 
indispensable. ‘This gentleman is 
also a friend of ours. I have learn- 
ed through him that as soon as 
your husband gets under way in 
his work, he intends to enter into 
communication with those he has 
left, and probably with you, my 
dear Ginevra; but he persists in his 
intention of remaining by himself, 
and not allowing you to share his 
lot. He thinks he has arranged 
everything so you can continue to 
live very nearly the same as before, 
with the exception of his presence, 
which, he says, he has done .no- 
thing to make you desire. You 
will have some difficulty in over- 
coming his obstinacy in this re- 
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spect; you will find it hard to in- 
duce one who is so sensible of his 
wrongs towards you to accept the 
heavy burden of gratitude. All 
the sacrifices he imposes on him- 
self will cost him far less than to 
consent to those you are so ready 
to make for him. Men are all so 
Be patient, therefore; be prudent, 
and have sufficient thoughtfulness 
and feeling to manifest your gener- 
osity in such a way that he will per- 
ceive it as little as possible. . . .” 

It was the easier to follow 
Mme. de Kergy’s advice that the 
course she wished me to pursue 
would be strictly sincere. I wrote 
him, therefore, without affectation 
or restraint, what my heart dictat- 
ed, but I wrote in vain; my first 
and second letters remained unan- 
swered. The third drew forth a 
reply, but it contained a refusal of 
my wishes which betrayed all the 
motives indicated by my aged 
friend. Alas! to make others ac- 
cept forgiveness is often a thou- 
sand times more difficult than to 
obtain it ourselves! 

I was not discouraged, however. 
I made preparations for my depar- 
ture, as if he had sent for me, 
and I awaited impatiently the time, 
without the least doubt as to its 
arrival, determined to find some 
means of hastening it, should the 
delay be too much prolonged. 


XLIL. 


While so much apparent, as well 
as real, gloom was gathering around 
my path, there was no diminution 
in the interior brightness of my soul ; 
which was only manifested, how- 
ever, by an activity, and at the 
same time tranquillity, that greatly 
surprised my brother and all my 
friends, especially my aunt, whose 
agitation was extreme. 


I will not say that Donna Clelia 
felt in the least that pleasure at the 
misfortunes of others attributed by 
a great satirist to all mankind, but 
the change in our respective situa- 
tions which now afforded her an 
opportunity of pitying and protect- 
ing instead of envying me, was by 
no means displeasing to her pride 
or kindness of heart. 
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She offered me the most unlimit- 
ed hospitality. She wished to es- 
tablish me in her fa/azzo on the 
Toledo, and give up the largest of 
her spacious drawing-rooms to my 
sole use. She did not comprehend 
how I could remain in my house 
when it was being stripped of all 
the magnificence that had placed me, 
in her eyes, on the very pinnacle of 
happiness. But I refused to the 
last to leave my chamber and the 
terrace, with its incomparable view, 
the privation of which I should 
have felt more than anything else. 
I remained, therefore, in the corner 
(a very spacious one, however) of 
my beautiful home I had reserved 
for myself, encouraged by - Stella, 
who, without surprise or wonder, 
comprehended my motives, and as- 
sisted me in making preparations 
for my departure. She always 
brought Angiolina with her, which 


added to our enjoyment; for she 
continually hovered around, enliv- 


etling us with her prattle. So, in 
spite of the sadness of my position, 
I was able, without much effort, to 
rise above my dejection and gloom. 

Weeks passed away, however, 
and, though I had not renounced 
the hope of overcoming Lorenzo’s 
obstinacy, I began to grow impa- 
tient, and was thinking of starting 
without his consent; for it seemed 
to me, when once near him, he could 
not refuse to see me. This uncer- 
tainty was the most painful feature 
of my present situation, and the 
rainy season, meanwhile, added its 
depressing influence to all the rest. 
But to disturb my peace of mind 
and diminish my courage would 
have required a trial more severe 
and painful than that. 

The sky once more became 
clear, and we were at length able 
to return to the terrace, from which 
we had so long been banished by 
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the rain. The clumps of verdure 
in the garden, the perfume of the 
flowers, the blueness of the moun- 
tains, sea, and sky—in short, all na- 
ture seemed to atone by her un- 
usual brilliancy for having been so 
long forced to veil her beautiful 
face. But Stella, instead of being 
charmed and transported, as usual, 
with the prospect, looked gravely 
and silently around for some time, 
then, with a sudden explosion of 
grief, threw herself on my neck. 

“ Ginevra, what will become of 
Angiolina and me when you are 
gone? ... Ah! I ought to love 
nobody in the world but her!” 

She sat down on one of the 
benches on the terrace, and took 
up the child, who had not left us 
an instant during the day, to play, 
as she usually did. And when An- 
giolina, with her eyes full of tears, 
begged her to prevent her dear 
Zia Gina from going away, all 
Stella’s firmness gave way for an 
instant, and she burst into tears. 

Oh! how strongly I then felt, in 
my turn, the difference there is be- 
tween the sacrifice of exterior ob- 
jects and the interior sacrifices 
that rend the soul! The infinite 
love that tempers all the sufferings 
of this world exempts no one 
from these trials. I might even 
say it increases them, for it enlarges 
the capacity of our affection and 
pity: it makes us fully realize 
what suffering is, and gives it its 
true meaning. 

I could not, therefore, look at 
Stella in her present mood without 
being overcome by a sadness I had 
never felt before at the thought of 
our separation. Her tears, which 
she was generally so well able to 
suppress, continued to flow, as she 
rocked her child im silence. She 
remained thus without uttering a 
word, even in reply to my ques- 
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tions, until little Angiolina, after 
quietly weeping a long time, fell 
into a heavy, profound sleep in her 
mother’s arms. 

It was the first time I had ever 
known Stella to lose courage. 
Mine failed me at the sight, and 
this hour—the last we were to pass 
together on the terrace so full of 
pleasant associations, and so often 
trod by Angiolina’s little feet—this 
hour was sad beyond all expres- 
sion, and in appearance beyond all 
reason. The serenity of the soul, 
like the sky of Italy, is thus ob- 
scured at times by clouds that 
trouble and afflict the more be- 
cause the light they veil is habitu- 
ally so bright and serene! Nei- 
ther Stella nor I, however, were 
disposed to believe in presenti- 
ments. Besides, our sadness was 


too well founded to be surprising. 
Nevertheless, something darker hov- 


ered over us than we foresaw at 
the moment: the morrow already 
threw its gloom over this last eve- 
ning! 

The sun was going down. Stella 
suddenly started from her reverie 
and awoke Angiolina. It was time 
to take her home. But the child's 
eyes, generally so bright, were now 
heavy. She hardly opened them 
when I approached toembrace her. 
Her little mouth made a slight 
movement to return my kiss, and 
she fell asleep again immediately. 
Her mother, surprised, and some- 
what alarmed at her unwonted lan- 
guor, hastily wrapped a_ shawl 
around her to protect her as much 
as possible from the evening air, 
and carried her away. 

The following day, of sorrowful 
memory, rose bright and radiant for 
me; for when I awoke, I found a 
letter from Lorenzo awaiting me— 
a letter which put an end to all my 
perplexities, and justified, beyond 
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all my hopes, the-confidence with 
which I had expected it. 

“ Ginevra, you have prevailed. 
I venture at last to beg your for- 
giveness, for your letters have in- 
spired the hope of some day merit- 
ing it. I no longer fear, therefore, 
to meet you again. Come! It is 
my wish. I am waiting for you. 

“ LORENZO.” 

These last lines contained the 
surest promise of happiness I had 
ever received in my life, and I kiss- 
ed them with tears. I longed to 
start that very hour, and it will not 
seem surprising now that I looked 
around the sumptuous dwelling I 
was about to leave for ever without 
regret, and even at the enchanting 
prospect my eyes were never weary 
of gazing at! It was by no means 
these exterior objects that inspired 
the deep, unalterable joy of my soul. 
I did not owe to them the vision 
of happiness I thought I now 
caught the first ray of. My only 
regret, therefore, was that I could 
not start as soon as I wished. All 
my preparations were made, and I 
longed to take my departure at 
once. ButI had to wait three days 
before the first boat on which I 
could embark would leave for Mar- 
seilles—a delay that seemed so 
long! Alas! I was far from fore- 
seeing how painful and short I 
should find them ! 

Stella had passed every day with 
me for the last few weeks, and I 
now awaited her arrival to commu- 
nicate my joy. But the usual hour 
for her to come had gone by. She 
did not appear. I was surprised 
at this delay, and, instead of waiting 
any longer, I proceeded on foot to 
her house, which was only at a 
short distance from mine. The pre- 
vious evening had left me no anxi- 
ety, and its sadness had been dis- 
persed with the joy of the morning. 
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When I arrived, I found the door 
open. No servant was there to an- 
nounce me. I went through the 
gallery, a large drawing-room, and 
a cabinet, without meeting a per- 
son. At length I came to Stella’s 
chamber, where Angiolina also slept 
in a little bed beside her mother’s. 
I entered. . . . Oh! how shall I 
describe the sight that met my 
eyes! How express all my feelings 
of amazement, pity, affection, and 
grief! 

My dear, unhappy Stella was seat- 
ed in the middle of the room with 
her child extended on her knees, 
pale, motionless, and apparently 
without life ! 

She did not shed a tear; she did 
not utter a word. She raised an 
instant her large eyes, which were 
unusually dilated, and looked at 
me. Whatalook! OGod! it ex- 
pressed the grief that mothers alone 
can feel, and which no other on 
earth can surpass! ... I fell on 
my knees beside her. Angiolina 
still breathed, but she was dying. 
She opened her beautiful eyes a 
moment. . . . Alookof recognition 
crossed them. . . . They turned 
from her mother to me, and from 
me to her mother, and then grew dim. 
A convulsive shudder ran over her, 
and it was allover. The angel was 
in heaven. The mother was bereft, 
for this life, of her only child! ... 


The longest years cannot efface 
the memory of such an hour, and 
time, which at last subdues all grief, 
never gave me the courage to dwell 


on this. Mothers who have been 
pierced by such a sword cannot 
speak of it; others dare not. The 
woman who has no child, in the 
presence of one who has just lost 
hers, can only bend in silence and 
respect before the sovereign majes- 
ty of grief! 
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I will merely state, with respeci 
to what preceded, that the drowsi- 
ness of the child the night before 
was a symptom of the violent mala- 
dy which suddenly attacked her in 
the middle of the night. After 
abating towards day, it came on 
again an hour later, and kept in- 
creasing without any relaxation to 
the end. 

As for me, who had given Angio- 
lina the place that had remained 
vacant in my heart, the excess of 
my gtief enabled me to form an es- 
timate of hers whose heart was fill- 
ed with far greater anguish at being 
so suddenly robbed of her all by 
death. I shuddered at the thought 
of a sorrow greater than mine, and 
did not dare dwell on my own trou- 
bles in the presence of a grief that 
cast into the shade all the sufferings 
I had ever witnessed before. What 
a remedy for the imaginary or ex- 
aggerated woes of life it is to sud- 
denly be brought to witness the 
reality of the most terrible of mis- 
fortunes ! 

What a price was I now to pay 
for the journey I had so long look- 
ed forward to—the reunion I had 
longed for with so many prayers 
and obtained by so many efforts! 

To leave Stella in her affliction 
was a trial I had not anticipated, 
and one which the most imperious 
duty alone could have. induced me 
to consent to. I had to do it, how- 
ever, but not till I had succeeded 
in gratifying the only remaining 
wish of her broken heart—*“ to 
leave the world for a few months, 
that she might be alone, free to 
abandon herself entirely to the dear, 
angelic memory of her lost joy. . . .” 

Stella uttered no complaint. Her 
griefwasmute. Butshe had express- 
ed this desire, and it was granted. 
Livia obtained a place of retreat for 
her in a part of her convent that 
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was not cloistered. It was there I 
left her, in the shadow of that sweet 
sanctuary, near the tenderest, strong- 
est heart she could have to lean 
on, in presence of the magnifi- 
cent prospect before her, and be- 
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neath the brilliant canopy of that 
glorious sky, beyond which she 
could follow in spirit the trea- 
sure she had been deprived of, but 
which she felt sure of some day 
finding again ! 


XLIII. 


I was filled with solemn emotion 
when, having taken leave of my 
brother and all the friends who 
had accompanied me on board, I 
at length found myself alone with 
Ottavia on the deck of the boat, 
gazing at the receding mountains, 
hills, villas, and the smiling, flowery 
shores of the Bay of Naples as they 
vanished away. ‘Two years had 
scarcely flown since the day when 
this prospect met my eyes for the 
first time. But during this short 
period so many different feelings 
had agitated my heart, and so 
many events had crossed my path, 
that the time seemed as long as a 
whole life. 

Joys and sorrows, ardent hopes 
and bitter deceptions, severe trials, 
dangerous temptations, a deadly 
struggle, grace—to crown all! grace 
luminous and wonderful—had all 
succeeded each other in my soul. 
And to all these remembrances 
was now added the new sorrow 
which set on these last days a 
mournful, heartrending seal! The 
death of a child, it is true, would 
seem to the indifferent to seriously 
wound no heart but its mother’s. 
Mine, however, bled profusely, and 
the sudden death of the angelic lit- 
tle creature I had so much loved, 
as well as the separation that so 
soon took place, cast an inexpres- 
sible gloom over the hour of depar- 
ture I had so eagerly longed for, 
and which I had obtained at the 
price of sacrifices which till now 
had not seemed worthy of being 


counted. Truly, the words al- 
ready quoted do not apply less to 
earthly affections than to the di- 
vine love that overrules them and 
includes them all: “ There is no 
living in love without some pain or 
sorrow.” ‘This is indubitable. The 
more tender the affection, the more 
exquisite the suffering it entails. 
But by way of recompense, in pro- 
portion as these cruel wounds are 
multiplied, the never-failing su- 
preme love affords a remedy by re- 
vealing itself more and more fully, 
and thereby supplying the place 
of all these vanished joys. This 
love alone assures the promise, the 
pledge, of their restoration and im- 
mortal duration ! 

Therefore, whatever the sadness 
of this hour; whatever the desola- 
tion of heart with which I gazed 
at the convent on yonder height 
where I had just parted from Stel- 
la and my sister with so many 
tears—in short, whatever the emo- 
tions of all kinds that seemed com- 
bined to overwhelm me, I felt, in 
spite of them, I lived a truer, freer 
life than when for the first time, 
surrounded with illusions and de- 
ceitful hopes, I crossed this bay in 
all the intoxication of radiant hap- 
piness! 

These thoughts, and many others 
of a similar nature, passed through 
my mind while the boat was rapid- 
ly cleaving the waves, and little by 
little the last outline of the coast 
of Italy faded away and finally dis- 
appeared from my eyes for ever. 
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Night came on, the stars appeared, 
but I remained in the place where 
I was, without being able to make 
up my mind to leave it. 

This solitude of the sea—more 
profound than any other—speaks 
to the soul a language peculiar to 
itself. I listened to it with undi- 
vided attention, blessing God for 
having inclined me to hear his 
voice, to give heed to no other 
during the period of inaction and 
repose which separated the portion 
of my life just closed from that which 
was about to commence under new 
and unknown circumstances. 

I did not stop at Marseilles, for I 
was impatient to arrive at my jour- 
ney’s end. And yet, in spite of the 
summons I was now obeying, I was 
not without anxiety as to the recep- 
tion I should meet with. I knew 
the mobility of Lorenzo’s feelings, 
and that the letter I had so recently 
received from him was not a sure 


guarantee of the disposition in 


which I should find him. In fact, 
when I met him on my arrival at 
the station, I did not at first know 
what to think. He was pale, agitat- 
ed, and gloomy, and could scarcely 
hide the suffering his face expressed 
much more clearly than joy at see- 
ing me again. I felt the arm trem- 
ble on which I was leaning, and I 
remained silent, confounded, and 
anxious. He hurried me through 
the crowd, placed me in a carriage, 
made Ottavia take a seat beside 
me, then closed the door with an 
air of constraint, saying he wished 
to arrive before me. 

At first I was astonished at find- 
ing myself so suddenly separated 
from him, after barely seeing him 
for a moment. But I saw, by the 
embarrassment and painful agita- 
tion he manifested, what was pass- 
ing in his mind, and was extremely 
affected. Poor Lorenzo! it was 
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not in this way he had once led 
his young bride beneath his roof. 
This was not the future he then 
took pleasure in depicting, or what 
he had promised. Fhe immense 
change of fortune he had under- 
gone was now for the first time to 
be realized by the wife he had out- 
raged, and from whom he did not 
dare expect an affection which 
would overlook all and _ render 
every sacrifice light. I elt he re- 
gretted now that he had consented 
to my coming. 

After a long drive we at last 
came to the end of a street at the 
extremity of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, where we entered a small 
court, and the carriage stopped be- 
fore a door of very unpretending 
appearance. 

But the house to which it gave 
access, covered on the outside with 
climbing plants that concealed the 
reddish tint of the walls, had a pic- 
turesque appearance seldom found 
in any house in Paris, large or 
small. Lorenzo, with his artistic 
eye, had discovered it, and under- 
stood also how it should be arrang- 
ed interiorly. Consequently, when 
he ushered me into a salon opening 
into a little parterre filled with 
flowers, beyond which rose the 
trees of an adjacent garden, which 
made it seem like some rural soli- 
tude; when he took me all over 
the ground-floor, where everything 
was simple, but nothing vulgar; 
when on all sides I found eviden- 
ces both of his taste and his solici- 
tude for me; above all, when I saw 
in his cabinet and studio all the in- 
dications that he had resumed his 
habits of assiduous labor and serious 
study, so great a joy filled my heart 
and beamed from my eyes that he 
could no longer feel any doubt, and 
I saw the cloud that veiled his brow 
totally disappear. 
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“Ts it possible? . . . Isittrue?” 
said he. “ You are satisfied, Gi- 
nevra? And I can welcome your 
presence without remorse ?” 

I was affected to tears. 

“T assure you,” said I, with a sin- 
cerity of accent that could not be 
mistaken, “this so-called great ca- 
tastrophe has only taken away the 
things I did not care for: it gives 
me here all I love, and nearly every- 
thing I desire.” 

I looked at him hesitatingly, not 
yet knowing how far to go. But 
his look inspired me with courage, 
and I continued, with emotion : 

“Tell me, in your turn, that you 
regret nothing, that my presence 
suffices, and I pledge you my word, 
Lorenzo, this hour will be the hap- 
piest of my life.” 

Instead of replying directly, he 
knelt down beside the little divan 
where I was sitting, and I saw his 
eyes beaming with the expression 
that once used to flash from them 
for an instant, not uncertain and 
transitory as then, but calm, stable, 
and profound. 

“ Ginevra,” said he, “in assuring 
you to-day that my reason has been 
restored to me, that I have for ever 
recovered from my detestable aber- 
ration, that I again look upon you 
as I did when you first effaced every 
other image, that I love you as 
much, yes, a thousand times more 
than ever, this is not saying enough, 
this is not telling you what you 
would perhaps listen to far more 
gladly than all this.” 

I opened my eyes and looked 
steadily towards him. He felt my 
soul was trying to read his, and he 
continued in a low, agitated tone : 

“You have made me love in you 
what is better than yourself.  Lis- 
ten tome. ... Long years of in- 
difference had effaced the memory 
of divine things I had been taught 
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in my childhood. Did you think 
they could ever be recalled? I had 
never felt the slightest desire. It is 
you, Ginevra, who caused their re- 
turn. Can you realize it?” 

O my God! this hour was too 
happy for earth! It left me only 
one wish more. It realized to the 
fullest extent all the cherished 
dreams of the past, and made me 
touch at last the summit (alas! al- 
ways threatening and uncertain) 
of earthly happiness! No cloud 
has ever obscured the bright, bless- 
ed remembrance! No suffering, 
no trial, has ever checked the effu- 
sion of gratitude I still feel, and 
which will be eternal! 

It will not be difficult to under- 
stand that, in this new state of 
things, our life speedily and sweetly 
resumed its course. Strange to 
say, this calm, simple life, exempt 
from splendor, luxury, and worldly 
éclat, was the precise realization of 
the secret desire I had always cher- 
ished in my soul, the signification 
of which had been revealed to me 
in that great day of grace which | 
may call that of my ¢rue birth! 

It would, therefore, have been an 
absurdity to speak of sacrifice in 
the situation in which I now found 
myself. But Lorenzo did not yet 
see things in the same light. 

“T acknowledge,” said he one 
day, after some weeks had passed 
by—‘I acknowledge we lack no- 
thing essential, that the waifs from 
our wreck even afford us a comfort- 
able support, but I wish more than 
that for you, my Ginevra. I must 
work for the means of restoring all 
my folly has deprived you of. The 
public receives my productions with 
marked favor. ‘They have all been 
sold at a fabulous price, except one 
which I will never part with, Let 
me alone, therefore, and I promise 
you the day shall afrive when | 
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will place on your brow a diadem 
even more brilliant than the one 
you have lost.” 

I made a quick gesture, and was 
about to express the repugnance 
such a prospect inspired. But I 
stopped. It was better, no matter 
in what way, he should be stimulat- 
ed by some object to be attained 
by the laborious efforts to which 
he devoted all his faculties. I al- 
lowed him, therefore, to dream of 
the jewels he would adorn me with, 
and enlarge on his plans for the fu- 
ture, while I was sitting beside him 
in his studio, sometimes reading to 
him, and sometimes becoming his 
model again. Whenever he spoke 
in this way, I smiled without try- 
ing to oppose him. 

Mme. de Kergy and Diana has- 
tened to see me the day after my 
arrival. We continued to meet al- 
most daily, and I found in their de- 
lightful society the strongest sup- 


port, the wisest counsels, and an 
affection which inspired almost un- 
limited confidence. 

As to Gilbert, he was still ab- 
sent, and not expected to return 
till the autumn of the following 


year. 

When his mother gave me this 
infermation, my first feeling was 
one of relief. It seemed to me my 
relations with his family were sim- 
plified by his absence, and I could 
defer all thought as to what I 
should do at his return. But, when 
I saw my dear, venerable friend 
secretly wipe away a tear as she 
spoke of her son; when she added 
in a trembling voice that such a 
separation at her age was a severe 
trial which afflicted her more than 
any she had ever known; when 
Diana afterwards came to tell me 
with a full heart that Gilbert’s ab- 
sence was shortening. her mother’s 
days, oh! then my heart sank with 
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profound sorrow, and I felt an ar- 
dent, painful desire to repair the 
evil I had caused—an evil which 
(whatever may be said) is never al- 
together involuntary ! 

Ah! if women would only con- 
sider how far their fatal influence 
sometimes extends, even those who 
add hardness of heart to their de- 
sire to please would become indif- 
ferent to the wish. They scarcely 
hesitate sometimes to sacrifice a 
man’s career, his abilities, his whole 
existence. Vanity and pride take 
pleasure in ravages of this kind. 
3ut if their eyes could behold the 
firesides they quench the light of, 
the maternal hearts they sadden, 
the families whose sweet joys they 
destroy, their trophies would seem 
bloody, and they might be brought 
to comprehend the words of the 
Psalmist which I had humbly 
learned to repeat: Ad ocultis mets 
munda me, ct abalienis parce servo tuo. 

Lorenzo’s celebrity increased by 
the productions he now exhibited 
to the public. The singularity of our 
position in returning to Paris, un- 
der circumstances so different from 
those which surrounded us when 
we made our first appearance in 
the grand monde, drew upon us the 
attention of this very world which 
would have enticed us from our re- 
treat. But, thank Heaven! I did 
not have to exert my influence 
over Lorenzo to induce him to de- 
cline it. His pride would have 
been sufficient, had not his whole 
time been absorbed in his labors, 
and it was even with difficulty he 
consented to accompany mie one 
evening to the Hétel de Kergy. 

From that time, however, he 
willingly repeated his visits, attract- 
ed by Mme. de Kergy’s dignified 
cordiality and simplicity of manner 
as well as by the charm of the in- 
tellectual circle of which her sa/on 
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was the centre—a charm he would 
have always appreciated had he not 
been under the influence of another 
ttraction. Now there no 
counteracting influence, and he 
took fresu pleasure every evening 
in going there to repose after the 
fatigue of the day and seek some- 
thing more beneficial to his mind 
than mere recreation, 

A person endowed with noble 
gifts, who returns to the right path 
after long going astray, experiences 
un immense consolation in finding 
himself in his true element. It 
would, therefore, be impossible to 
tell how great Lorenzo’s joy now 
was, or how eloquently he was able 
to express it. And nothing could 
express the feelings with which I 
listened to him! 

The only shadow of my life at 
this time was my separation from 
Stella. A thousand times did I 
urge her to join me, as she was no 
longer under any obligation to re- 
main at Naples. I felt that the 
only possible solace for her broken 
heart would be to leave the place 
where she had suffered so much; her 
courageous soul would find a salu- 
tary afiment in the great charitable 
movement at. Paris, at that time in 
all the vigor of its first impulse, 
yiven a few years before. I there- 
fore continually urged her to come, 
but I begged her in vain. An in- 
vincible repugnance to leave the 
place of refuge where she had hid- 
den her grief prevented her from 
vielding to my wishes. 

‘Thus passed days, weeks, months, 
yes, even a whole year and more 
of happiness. The satisfactory life 
| had dreamed of was now a reali- 
ty, and the world I once fancied 
1 could’ reveal to Lorenzo unaided 
he had discovered himself. It had 
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been revealed to him by trials, 
humiliation, and labor, ‘The abso- 
lute change in his habits, which 
Lando had once indicated as the 
only remedy, had, as he had fore- 
seen, produced a beneficial, effica- 
cious, and lasting effect. 

But we know one of the anoma- 
lies of the human heart is to ex- 
pect and long for happiness as its 
right, and yet to be incapable of 
possessing it a single day in its 
plenitude without trembling, as if 
conscious it was not in the nature 
of things here below for it to en- 
dure a long time. 

Lorenzo experienced more than 
most people this melancholy of 
happiness, which was often increas- 
ed by too profound a regret fér the 
errors of his life. It partook of the 
vehemence of his character, and it 
was sometimes difficult to over- 
come the sadness awakened by the 
remembrance of the past. 

“ Ginevra,” said he one day, “I 
am far too happy for a man who 
merits it so little.” 

He said this with a gloomy ecx- 
pression. It was the beginning 
of spring. The air was soft, the 
sky clear, the lilacs of our little 
garden were in bloom, and we sat 
there inhaling the perfume. He 
repeated : 

“ Yes, my life is now too happy— 
too happy, I feel, to be of long du- 
ration.” A remark somewhat trite, 
which is often thrown like a veil 
over the too excessive brightness 
of earthly happiness! But I could 
not repress a shudder as I listened 
to it. And yet what was there to 
fear... to desire... to re- 
fuse .. . when I felt the present 
and the future were in the hands 
of Him whom I loved more than 
anything here below ? 
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A BIT OF MODERN THOUGHT ON MATTER. 


We have now accomplished the 
first portion of our task, by establishing 
on good philosophical and physical 
grounds the fundamental truths re- 
garding the essence and the proper- 
ues of material substance as such. 
We might, therefore, take up the se- 
cond part of our treatise, and begin 
our investigation about the nature of 
the metaphysical constituents of mat- 
ter and their necessary relations, in 
order to ascertain how far the prin- 
ciples of the scholastic doctrine on 
matter can nowadays be maintain- 
ed consistently with the principles 
of natural science. But we think it 
necessary, before we enter into the 
study of such a difficult subject, te 
caution our readers against some pro- 
ductions of modern thinkers, whose 
speculations on the nature of mate- 
rial things confound all philosophy, 
and tend by their sophistry to popu- 
liurize the most pernicious errors. 
The number of such productions is 
daily increasing, owing to the efforts 
of powerful societies, and the philo- 
sophical imbecility of the scientific 
press and of its patrons. The heap 
of intellectual rubbish thus accumu- 
lated, both in Europe and in Ameri- 
ca, is quite prodigious; to sweep it 
all away would be like purging the 
Augean stable—a task which some 
new Hercules may yet undertake. 
We shall confine ourselves to a small 
portion of that task, by seattering to 
the winds some plausible quibbles we 
have lately met with in an American 
scientific magazine. 

J. B. Stalio is the author of a series 
of articles published in the Popular 
Science Monthly under the title “ The 


Primary Concepts of Modern Physica! 
Science.” He is a clever writer; bu 
his conclusions, owing to a lack of 
sound philosophy, are not always 
correct. Some of them are altogeth- 
er unfotinded, others demonstrably 
false; and many of them, while 
attempting to revolutionize science, 
tend to foster downright scepticism. 
We shall single out a few of those 
propositions which clash with the 
common doctrines of modern physics 
no less than with the common prin 
ciples of metaphysics; and we hope 
to show, by their refutation, the in 
comparable superiority of our old over 
his new philosophy. 

Adndestructibility of matter.—“ The 
indestructibility of matter,” says the 
writer, * “isan unquestionable truth. 
But in what sense, and upon what 
grounds, is this indestructibility pre- 
dicated of matter? The unanimous 
answer of the atomists is : Experience 
teaches that all the changes to which 
matter is subject are but variations 
of form, and that amid these varia- 
tions there is an unvarying constant 
—the mass or quantity of matter. 
The constancy of the mass is attested 
by the balance, which shows that 
neither fusion nor sublimation, neither 
generation nor corruption, can add 
to, or detract from, the weight of a 
body subjected to experiment. When 
a pound of carbon is burned, the bal 
ance demonstrates the continuous ex 
istence of this pound in the carbonic 
acid, which is the product of combus- 
tion, and from which tlie original 
weight of carbon may be recovered. 


* October, 1873, p. 707. 
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The quantity of matter is measured 
by its weight, and this weight is un- 
changeable.” 

So far all is right; but he con- 
tinues: “Such is the fact familiar to 
every one, and its imterpretation 
equally familiar. To test the cor- 
rectness of this interpretation we may 
be permitted slightly to vary the 
method of verifying it. Instead of 
burning the pound of carbon, let us 
simply carry it to the summit of a 
mountain, or remove it to a lower 
latitude ; is its weight still the same? 
Relatively it is; it will still"balance 
the original counterpoise. But the 
absolute weight is no longer the same. 
... Itis thus evident that the con- 
stancy, upon the observation of which 
the assertion of the indestructibility 
of matter is based, is simply the con- 
stancy of a relation, and that the or- 
dinary statement of the fact is crude 
and inadequate. Indeed, while it is 
true that the weight of a body isa 
measure of its mass, this is but a sin- 
gle case of the more general fact that 
the masses of bodies are inversely as 
the velocities imparted to them by 
the action of the same force, or, more 
generally still, inversely as the acce- 
lerations produced in them by the 
same force. In the case of gravity, 
the forces of attraction are directly 
proportional to the masses, so that 
the action of the forces (weigh?) is 
the simplest measure of the relation 
between any two masses as such; 
but in any inquiry relating to the va- 
lidity of the atomic theory, it is ne- 
cessary to bear in mind that this 
weight is not the equivalent, or rather 
the presentation, of an absolute sub- 
stantive entity in one of the bodies 
(the body weighed), but the mere 
expression of a relation between two 
bodies mutually attracting each other. 
And it is further necessary to remem- 
ber that this weight may be indefi- 
nitely reduced, without any diminu- 
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tion in the mass of the body weighed, 
by a mere change of its position in 
reference to the body between which 
and the body weighed the relation 
subsists.” 

The aim of the author is, as we 
shall see, to prove that “there are 
and can be no absolute constants of 
mass”; hence he endeavors at the 
very outset to shake our opposite 
conviction by showing that there is 
no absolute measure of masses. 
Such is the drift of the passage we 
have transcribed. 

But we beg to remark that abso- 
lute quantities may be known to be 
absolute independently of any abso- 
lute measurement. Three kinds of 
quantity are conceivable: intensive 
quantity, which is measured by de- 
grees ; dimensive quantity, which is 
measured by distances ; and numeri- 
cal quantity, which is measured by 
discrete units. Of course dimensive 
quantity is altogether relative, mas- 
much as it entirely consists of rela- 
tions, and tannot be measured but 
by relative and arbitrary measures ; 
but intensive quantity, though mea- 
sured by arbitrary degrees, is alto- 
gether absolute, because it consists 
of a reality whose value is independ- 
ent of correlative terms. And in the 
same manner numerical quantity is 
altogether absolute, because it con- 
sists of absolute units, by which it can 
be measured, absolutely speaking, 
though we may fail to reach such’ 
units, and are then obliged to mea-- 
sure it by some other standard. 
Now, the mass, or the quantity of 
matter in a body, is a numerical 
quantity; for it consists of a number 
of primitive units, independent of 
one another for their essence and for 
their existence, and therefore abso-— 
lute in regard to their substantial 
being.: Consequently, every mass of 
matter has an absolute value corre-— 
sponiling to the number of absolute’ 
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units it contains; and thus every 
mass of matter is “an absolute con- 
stant of mass.” It is true that we 
have no means of ascertaining the 
absolute number of primitive units 
contained in a given mass; hence 
we are constrained to measure the 
quantity of matter by a relative mea- 
sure—that is, by comparing it with 
an equal volume of another sub- 
stance, whose density and weight we 
assume as the measure of other den- 
sities and weights. But does our ig- 
norance of the absolute number of 
primitive units contained in a given 
mass interfere with their real exist- 
ence? or, can our method of mea- 
suring change the nature of the 
thing measured ? 

We are told that “the weight of a 
bedy may be indefinitely reduced 
without any diminution in the mass 
of the body weighed.” Would not 
this show that, contrary to the au- 
thor’s opinion, the body weighed 
possesses “an absolute constant of 


mass”? We are told at the same 


time that “‘the weight of a body is a 
measure of its mass.” This cannot 
be true, unless, while the mass re- 
mains unchanged, the weight also 
retnains unchanged. Hence the au- 
ther’s idea of carrying the pound of 
catbon to the summit of a mountain 
in order to diminish its weight, is in- 
consistent with the law of measure- 
ment, which forbids the employment 
of two weights and measures for 
measuring one and the same quan- 
tity. 

The atomists measure the quantity 
of matter by its weight, because they 
know that every particle of matter is 
subject to gravitation, and therefore 
that the weights, all other things be- 
ing equal, are proportionate to the 
number of primitive particles con- 
tained in the bodies. Thus, if a 
body contains a number, m, of primi- 
tive particles, and each of these par- 
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ticles is subject to the gravitation, g, 
while another body contains a num- 
ber, m', of primitive particles subject 
to the same gravitation, the ratio of 
the weights of the two bodies will be 
the same as the ratio of the two 
masses; for 
mg: mg::m: m ; 
and if the two bodies were carried to 
the summit of a mountain, where the 
gravitation is reduced’ to g’, the 
weights would indeed be changed, 
but their ratio would remain unal- 
tered, and we would still have 
mg: mg: s ms mM. 

Hence, whether we weigh two bod- 
ies in the valley or at the summit 
of the mountain, so long as we 
keep the same unit of gravitation for 
both, the ratio of their masses re- 
mains the same. This shows that 
the quantity of matter existing in 
those bodies implies “a constant of 
mass ” independent of the intensity of 
gravitation, and that the ratio of the 
two masses is the ratio of two “ ab- 
solute” quantities—that is, of two 
numbers of primitive material units. 

It is not true, therefore, that the 
weight is not “ the presentation of an 
absolute substantive entity,” as the 
author pretends. Weight implies 
mass and gravitation, and presents 
the one as subjecttothe other. Now, 
the mass is an “ absolute swbstantive 
entity,” as we have shown. Nor is 
it true that weight is “ the mere ex- 
pression of a relation between two 
bodies mutually attracting each other,” 
as the author imagines. The pound 
of carbon is a pound not because of 
an attraction exercised by the carbon 
upon the earth, but merely because 
of the attraction exercised by the 
earth on the mass of the carbon. 
Were it otherwise, the mathematical 
expression of weight should contain, 
besides the mass of the body weighed 
and the action of gravity upon it, a 
third quantity representing the action 
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of the body upon the earth, and the 
gravitation of the earth towards the 
body. 

The writer proceeds: Masses 
find their true and only measure in 
the action of forces, and the quanti- 
tative persistence of the effect of this 
action is the simple and accurate ex- 
pression of the fact which is ordinari- 
ly described as the indestructibility 
of matter. It is obvious that this 
persistence is in no sense explained 
or accounted for by the atomic theo- 
ry” (p. 708). 

We admit that, owing to our in- 
ability to determine the absolute num- 
ber of primitive elements in a body, 
we resort to the persistence of the 
weight in order to ascertain the per- 
sistence of a certain quantity of mat- 
ter in the body. But this does not 
show that the action of forces is the 
“only measure ” of masses, A mass 
is a number of material units; its 
true measure is one of such units, and 
itis only in order to determine the 
relative number of such units in dif- 
ferent bodies that we have recourse 
to their weights. It is not the quan- 
tity of matter that follows the weight 
of the body, but it is the weight of 
the body that follows the quantity 
of matter; and therefore, although 
we determine the relative quantities 
of matter by the relation of their 
weights, it is not the weight that 
measures the quantity of matter, but 
it is the quantity of matter that mea- 
sures the weight. In other terms, 
the persistence of the mass is merely 
known through the persistence of the 
weight, but the persistence of the 
weight is itself a consequence of the 
persistence of the mass. Hence the 
persistence of the mass is perfectly 
accounted for by the atomic theory, 
notwithstanding Mr. Stallo’s contra- 
ry assertion. 

He says: “The hypothesis of 
ultimate indestructible atoms is not a 
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necessary implication of the persist- 
ence of weight, and can at best ac- 
count for the indestructibility of mat- 
ter if it can be shown that there is an 
absolute limit to the compressibility 
of matter—in other words, that there 
is an absolutely least volume for 
every determinate mass” (p. 708). 
Both parts of this proposition are 
false. The first is false, because the 
weight of a body is the result of the 
gravitation of all its particles; and, 
therefore; it cannot persist without 
the persistence of the gravitating par- 
ticles, The second part also is false, 
because the persistence of the weight 
implies the persistence of the mass 
independently of all considerations 
concerning a limit of compressibility 
or an absolute minimum of volume. 
Hence, whatever the author may say 
to the contrary, it is quite certain of 
scientific certainty that there can be, 
and there is, in all bodies, “ an abso- 
lute constant of mass.” , 

Atomic theory.—The writer objects 
to the atomic theory on the ground 
that it does not explain impenetrabil- 
ity, and that it misconceives the nature 
of reality. He begins by remarking 
that “the proposition, according to 
which a space occupied by one body 
cannot be occupied by another, im- 
plies the assumption that space is an 
absolute, self-measuring entity, and 
the further assumption that there is 
a least space which a given body will 
absolutely fill so as to exclude any 
other body” (p. 709). We think 
that the proposition implies nothing 
of the kind. The space occupied by 
one body cannot naturally be occu- 
pied by another, because all bodies 
are made up of molecules which at 
very small distances repel one another 
with actions of greater and greater 
intensities, thus preventing compene- 
tration, while successfully struggling 
for the perservation of their own in- 
dividuality. This the molecules can 
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do, whether space can be filled or 
not, and whether space is a self- 
measuring entity or not. Henee the 
remark of the author has no founda- 
tion. 

But he continues: “The atomic 
theory has become next to valueless 
as. an explanation of the impenetra- 
bility of matter, since it has been press- 
ed into the service of the undulatory 
theory of light, heat, etc., and assum- 
ed the form in which it is now held 
by the majority of physicists. Accord- 
ing to this form of the theory, the atoms 
are either mere points, wholly with- 
out extension, or their. dimensions 
are infinitely small as compared with 
the distances between .them, what- 
ever be the state of aggregation of 
the substances into which they en- 
ter. In this view, the resistance 
which a body, z.¢., a system of atoms, 
offers to the intrusion of another 
body is due not to the rigidity or 
unchangeability of volume of the in- 
dividual atoms, but to the relation 
between the attractive and repulsive 
forces with which they are supposed 
to be endowed. There are physi- 
cists holding this view, who are of 
opinion that the atomic constitution 
of matter is consistent with its com- 
penetrability—among them M, Cau- 
chy, who in his Sept Legons de phy- 
sigue générale (ed. Moigno, Paris, 
1868, p. 38), after defining atoms as 
material points. without extension, 
uses this language: ‘ Thus, this pro- 
perty of matter, which we call im- 
penetrability, is explained when we 
consider the atoms as material points 
exerting on each other attractions 
and repulsions which vary with the 
distances that separate them, . . . 
From this it follows that, if it pleased 
the Author of nature simply to mo- 
dify the laws according to which the 
atoms attract or repel each other, 
we might instantly see the hardest 
bodies penetrate each other, the 
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smallest particles of matter occupy 
immense spaces, or the largest masses 
reduce themselves to the smallest 
volumes, the entire universe concen- 
trating itself, as it were, in a single 
point’” (p. 710). 

We think that the author’s notion 
of the form in which the atomic theo- 
ty is now held by physicists is not 
quite correct. The chemical atoms 
are now considered as dynamical sys- 
tems of material points, so that the 
atomic theory is now scarcely distin- 
guishable from the molecular theory. 
That such a theory “has become 
next to valueless as an explanation 
of the impenetrability of matter” is 
not true. Of course two primitive 
elements of matter, if attractive, 
would, according to the theory, as 
we understand it, pass through one 
another ; as nothing can oppose their 
progress except repulsion, which is 
not to be thought of in the case of 
attractive elements, But the case is 
different with molecules; for every 
molecule of any special substance 
contains a number of repulsive ele- 
ments, and possesses a repulsive en- 
velope * which resists most effectually 
all attempt at compenetration on 
the part of other molecules. Hence 
the impenetrability of dodies (not of 
matter, as the author says) is a sim- 
ple result of the molecular constitu- 
tion of bodies, as explained in the 
atomic theory of the modern che- 
mists, 

That the resistance which a body 
offers to the intrusion of another 
body is due “not to the rigidity or 
unchangeability of volume of indivi- 
dual atoms, but to the relation be- 
tween the attractive and repulsive 
forces with which they are supposed 
to be endowed,” is an obvious truth 
We do not see by what kind of rea- 
soning the author can infer from it 


* See the Alements of Molecular Mechanics, 
P- 147- 
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that “the atomic theory has be- 
come next to valueless as an expla- 
nation of impenetrability.”. We ra- 
ther maintain that the theory is cor- 
rect, and that no other theory has yet 
been found which explains impene- 
trability without assuming much that 
philosophy condemns. As to M. 
Cauchy’s views, we remark that, 
when he defines atoms as “ materia] 
points without extension,” he does 
not speak of the chemical atoms, or 
equivalents, but of the primitive ele- 
ments of which such atoms or equi- 
valents are composed. 

The author says: “The assump- 
tion of atoms of different specific gra- 
vities proves to be not only futile, 
but absurd. Its manifest theoretical 
ineptitude is found to mask the most 
fatal inconsistencies. According to 
the mechanical conception which 
underlies the whole atomic hypothe- 
sis, differences of weight are differ- 
ences of density; and differences of 
density are differences of distance 
between the particles contained in a 
given space. Now, in the atom there 
is no multiplicity of particles and no 
void space; hence differences of den- 
sity or weight are impossible in the 
case of atoms” (p. 715). 

This conclusion would be quite 
inevitable, if it were true that the 
atom of the chemists contains no 
multiplicity of particles and no void 
space ; but the truth is that chemical 
atoms are nothing but eguzvadents, or 
molecudes—that is, dynamical systems 
of material points iMentng void 
space. Hence the author’s argu- 
ment has no foundation. The very 
fact that men of science unanimous- 
ly agree in attributing to different 
atoms a different weight, should have 
warned Mr. Stallo that the word 
“atom” could not be considered by 
them as a simple material point. 

The author in his second article 
(November, 1873) argues against 
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the actio in distans. ‘We have given 
his words in one of our own articles, 
where we undertook to show that 
actio in distans-cannot be impugned 
with any good argument.* ‘The au- 
thor, however, we are glad to see, 
honestly: acknowledges that “ the 
transfer of motion from one body to 
another by impact is no less incom- 
prehensible than the actio in distans” 
(p. 96); which shows that, after hav- 
ing rejected the action at a distance, 
he is at a loss how to account for 
any communication or propagation 
of movement. A little later he 
quotes a passage of Faraday, which 
we have given in another place, and 
in which the English professor con- 
siders the atoms as consisting of a 
mere sphere of power, with a central 
point having no dimensions. Then 
he gives his own view of the subject 
in the following words : 

“The true root of all these errors 
is a total misconception of the na- 
ture of reality. ~All the reality we 
know is not only spatially finite, but 
limited in all its aspects; its whole 
existence lies in relation and con- 
trast, as I shall show more at length 
in the next article... We know no- 
thing of force, except by its contrast 
with mass, or (what is the same 
thing) inertia; and conversely, as I 
have already pointed out in my first 
article, we know nothing of mass ex- 
cept by its relation to force. Mass, 
inertia (or, as it is sometimes, though 
inaccurately, called, matter fer se), 
is indistinguishable from absolute 
nothingness ; for matter reveals its 
presence, or evinces its reality, only 
by its action, its force, its tension, or 
motion. But, on the other hand, 
mere force is equally nothing ; for, if 
we reduce the mass upon which a 
given force, however small, acts, un- 
til it vanishes—or, mathematically 


* Tue Catuoric Worip, Octcber, 1874, p. t 
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expressed, until it becomes infinitely 
small—the consequence is that the 
velocity of the resulting motion is in- 
finitely great, and that the ‘thing’ 
(if under these circumstances a thing 
can still be spoken of) is at any giv- 
en moment neither here nor there, 
but everywhere—that is, there is 
no real presence. It is impossible, 
therefore, to construct matter by a 
mere synthesis of forces. . . . The 
true formula of matter is mass x 
force, gr inertia x force” (p. 103). 

The author is greatly mistaken in 
assuming that those who consider 
the atoms (primitive elements) as 
centres of force totally misconceive 
the nature of reality, That Faraday, 
notwithstanding his saying that “ the 
substance consists of the powers,” 
admits with the power the matter 
also, is evident from his very men- 
tion of the centre of the powers; for 
such a centre is nothing else than 
the matter, as we have proved above. 
He says, indeed, that the nucleus of 
the atom “ vanishes”; but by “ nu- 
cleus” he means the du/k or the 
continuous material extension of the 
atom. . This bulk, says he, must van- 
ish, inasmuch as the centre of the 
powers must be a mere unextended 
point. He therefore denies, not the 
maiter, but only its intrinsic exten- 
sior. 

Mr. Stallo volunteers to show us 
“the true root” of all our ervors. 
According to him, we totally mis- 
conceive the nature of reality. “All 
the reality we know,” he says, “is 
not only spatially finite, but limited 
in all its aspects.” About this we 
will not quarrel, for we admit that 
all created substances are limited ; 
yet we would ask the author whe- 
ther he thinks that the range of uni- 
versil attraction has any known li- 
mit’in space; and, if so, we would 
further ask where it is; for we ad- 
mit our full ignorance of its exist- 
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ence, “ We know nothing of force,” 
he continues, “ except by its contrast 
with mass, or, what is the same thing, 
inertia.” Our readers know that 
mass and inertia are not the same 
thing; the mass is a quantity of 
matter, while inertia is the incapa- 
bility of self-motion. A writer who 
can confound the two as identical is 
not competent to correct our errors 
and to teach us the nature of reality. 
As to the contrast of force with 
mass, we have no objection; yet, 
while speaking of the nature of 
things, we would prefer to contrast 
matter with form rather than force 
with mass, The term force applies 
to the production of phenomena, 
and is usually confounded with ac- 
tion and with movement, neither of 
which is a constituent of substance ; 
whilst the term mass expresses any 
quantity of matter from a single ele- 
ment up to a mountain; and thus it 
does not exhibit with precision the 
matter due to the primitive material 
substance. 

“Mass, or matter fer se, is indis- 
tinguishable from absolute nothing- 
ness.” Of course, matter Jer se— 
that is, without form—cannot exist. 
In the same manner “ mere force is 
equally nothing ”—that is, the mate- 
rial form, which is the principle of 
action, has no separate existence 
without its matter. This every one 
admits, though not on the grounds 
suggested by Mr. Stallo. “If we 
reduce,” says he, “the mass upon 
which a siden force, however small, 
acts, until it vanishes—or, mathe- 
matically expressed, until it becomes 
infinitely small—the consequence is 
that the velocity of the resulting mo- 
tion is infinitely great.” We deny 
this consequence, as well as the sup- 
position from which it is inferred. 
Masses are numbers of material ele- 
ments, or units. When such units 
are reached, the division is at an 
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end, because those primitive units 
are without dimensions. Hence the 
extreme limit of the reduction of 
masses is not an infinitesimal quan- 
tity of mass, as the author imagines, 
but an absolute finite unit; for this 
unit, when repeated a finite number 
of times, gives us a finite quantity of 
mass. But, even supposing that the 
hypothesis of the author might be 
entertained (and it must be enter- 
tained by all those who consider 
matter as materially continuous), his 
consequence would sfill be false. 
For, let there be a continuous atom 
having finite dimensions. If such 
an atom is acted on, say by gravity, 
it will acquire a finite velocity. Now, 
it is evident that, when the atom has 
a finite velocity, every infinitesimal 
portion of it will have a finite velo- 
city. Therefore the action which 
produces a finite velocity in the fi- 
nite mass of the atom, produces a 
finite velocity in the infinitesimal 
masses of which the atom is assum- 
ed to consist. The error of the au- 
thor arises from his confounding 
quantity of movement with action. A 
quantity of movement is a product 
of a mass into its velocity; and evi- 
dently the product cannot remain 
constant, unless the velocity increas- 
es in the same ratio as the mass de- 
creases. The action, on the con- 
trary, is directly proportional to the 
mass; and therefore, in the author’s 
hypothesis, the consequence should 
have been the very opposite of that 
which he enounces; that is, the 
velocity acquired by an infinitesimal 
mas; would still be finite instead of 
infinitely great. But, as we have 
said, the hypothesis itself is inadmis- 
sible, because only continuous quan- 
tity can be reduced to infinitesimals, 
whilst masses are not continuous but 
discrete quantities. 

That it is impossible “to con- 
struct matter by a mere synthesis 
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of forces” is undeniable; but there 
was no need of arguing a point which 
no one contests. The author should 
rather have given us his ground for 
asserting that “the true formula of 
matter is mass multiplied by force.” 
This assertion can by no means be 
made good. All physicists know 
that mass multiplied by force repre- 
sents nothing but a quantity of move- 
ment; and the author will not pre- 
tend, we presume, that matter is a 
quantity of movement. The true 
formula of matter is its essential 
definition ; and it is not a mathemati- 
cal but a metaphysical product, or 
rather a metaphysical ratio, as we 
have shown in another place. Ma- 
terial substance is matter actuated by 
its substantial form, and nothing 
else. 

The author continues thus: “We 
now have before us in full view one 
of the fundamental fallacies of the 
atomic theory. (This fallacy con- 
sists in the delusion that the concep- 
tual constituents of matter can be 
grasped as separate and real entities. 
The corpuscular atomists take the 
element of inertia, and treat it as 
real by itself; while Boscovich, Fara- 
day, and all those who define atoms 
as centres of force, seek to realize the 
corresponding element, force, as an 
entity by itself. In both cases ele- 
ments of reality are. mistaken for 
kinds of reality ” (p. 103). 

It is rather singuiar that a man 
who is so little at home in questions 
about matter should undertake to 
point out the fallacies and delusions 
of the best informed. Is it true that 
Boscovich, Faraday, and others of 
the same school, consider force as an 
entity by itself? And is it true that 
the corpuscular atomists treat the ele- 
ment of inertia as real by itself? 
There is much to be said against 
corpuscular atomists for other rea- 
sons, but they cannot surely be ac- 
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cused of maintaining that the element 
of inertia—that is, the mass of the 
atom—can exist separately without 
any inherent power, as they uni- 
formly teach that their atoms are 
endowed with resisting powers. The 
accusation brought against Bosco- 
vich, Faraday, and others, is still 
more glaringly unjust, They do not 
seek to realize. force “as an entity 
by itself”; on the contrary, when 
they define the atoms as centres of 
force, they manifestly teach that both 
the force and its centre are indispensa- 
ble for the constitution of a primitive 
atom. And, since by the word force 
they mean the principle of activity 
(the form), and in the centre they 
recognize the principle of passivity 
{the matter), we cannot but conclude 
that the accusation has no ground, 
and that the fallacy and the delu- 
sion is on the side of Mr. Stallo him- 
self. 

Moreover, is it true that mass and 
force, or, to speak more accurately, 
the: matter and the form, are nothing 
more than “the conceptual constitu- 
ents” of material substance? This 
the author assumes as the base of his 
argumentation ; yet it is plain that, if 
the constituents of a thing are only 
conceptual, the thing they constitute 
cannot be anything else than a con- 
ceptual being—that is, a being of 
reason. We must therefore either 
den the reality of matter or concede 
that its constituents are more than 
coticeptual. Could not the author 
perceive that, if mass is a mere con- 
cept, and force another mere concept, 
their alliance gives nothing but two 
concepts, and that the reality of the 
external world becomes a dream ? 

We live in times when men of a 
certain class presume to discuss me- 
taphysical subjects without previous 
study and without a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the first notions of 
metaphysics. One of these first no- 
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tions is that all real being has real 
constituents. Such constituents, 
when known to us, are the object of 
our conceptions, and consequently 
they may become conceptual; but 
they do not cease to be real outside 
of our mind. Were we to conceive 
matter as separated from its form, or 
form as deprived of its matter, no- 
thing real would correspond to our 
conception; for nowhere can real 
matter be found without a form, or a 
real form without its matter. Hence 
form without matter and matter with- 
out form are at best beings of reason. 
But when we conceive the matter as 
it is under its form, or the form as it 
is terminated to its matter, we évi- 
dently conceive the real constituents 
of material substance as they are in 
nature—that is, as metaphysical reali- 
ties contained in the physical being. 
Does it follow that “elements of 
reality,” as the author objects, “are 
mistaken for kinds of reality”? Ry 
no means. The constituents of phy- 
sical reality are themselves metaphy- 
sical realities, but they are not exact- 
ly two kinds of reality, because they 
belong both to the same essence 
which cannot be of twokinds. Hence 
the matter and the substantial form, 
or, m general, act and potency, not- 
withstanding their real metaphysical 
opposition and distinction, are one 
essence, one kind, and one being. 
But let us go back to our author. 

In his third article (December, 
1873) he says: “ The ordinary me- 
chanical explanation of the molecular 
states of matter, or states of aggrega- 
tion, on the basis of the atomic theory, 
proceeds on the assumption that the 
molecular states wre produced by the 
conflict of antagonistic central forces 
—molecular attraction and repulsion 
—the preponderance of the ‘one or 
the other of whiclr gives rise to the 
solid and gaseous forms, while their 
balance of equilibrium results im the 
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liquid state. The utter futility of 
this explanation is apparent ata 
glance. Even waiving the consid- 
erations presented by Herbert Spen- 
cer (First Principles, p. 60 et seq.), 
that, in view of the necessary varia- 
tion of the attractive and repulsive 
forces in the inverse ratio of the 
squares of the distances, the constitu- 
ent atoms of a body, if they are zx 
equilibrio at any particular distance, 
must be equally in eguidibrio at all 
other distances, and that their density 
or state, therefore, must be invaria- 
ble ; and admitting that the increase 
or diminution of the repulsive force, 
heat, may render the preponderance 
of either force, and thus the change 
of density or state of aggregation, 
possible, what becomes of the liquid 
state as corresponding to the exact 
balance of these two forces in the 
absence of external coercion? The 


exact balance of the two opposing 


forces is 2 mere mathematical limit, 
which must be passed with the slight- 
est preponderance of either force over 
the other. All bodies being subject 
to continual changes of temperature, 
the equilibrium can at best be but 
momentary ; it must of necessity be 
of the most labile kind” (p. 223). 
This argument against the atomic 
theory would be very good, if its 
premises were not deceptive. Mr. 
Stallo, unfortunately, relies too much 
on the terminology of physical writers, 
which is not always correct. Thus, 
it is not true that the solid form is 
the result of an actual preponderance 
of attraction between the molecules. 
If attraction prevailed, the molecules 
would not remain in their relative 
position, but would move in the 
direction of the attraction. The 
truth is that molecules, whether in 
the solid or in the liquid form, are 
in equilibrium of position; accord- 
ingly, neither attraction nor repul- 
sion actually prevails between them. 
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Their position of equilibrium is deter- 
mined by their own constitution, and 
may change; for the molecules ad- 
mit of accidental changes in their 
constitution. Hence the distance of 
relative equilibrium is not necessarily 
constant, but changes with the 
change of state of each molecule. 
This shows that bodies, whether 
solid or liquid, can retain their solid 
or liquid form while subjected to con- 
siderable molecular changes, and that 
therefore neither the solid nor the 
liquid form is necessarily impaired by 
“the changes of temperature” or 
other molecular movements. The 
molecules of bodies attract each other 
when their distance is great, and 
repel each other when their distance 
has become very small; whence we 
immediately infer that there is for 
every kind of molecules a distance 
which marks the limit of their mutual 
attraction and repulsion, and that at 
such a distance the molecules must 
find their position of equilibrium, A 
body will be solid when, its mole- 
cules being in the position of relative 
equilibrium, from a small increase of 
their distance an attraction arises, 
which does not allow of the mole- 
cules being easily, separated or. ar- 
ranged in a different order around 
one another. A body will be liquid 
when, its molecules being in the 
position of relative equilibrium, from 
a small increase of their distance a 
weak attraction arises, which allows 
of the molecules being easily separat- 
ed or easily arranged, without sepa- 
ration, in a different manner around 
one another. A body will be expan- 
sive and fluid when its free molecules 
are at a distance sensibly less than 
that of relative equilibrium, and 
therefore repel each other, and are 
in need of exterior pressure to be 
kept at such a distance. But we 
must not forget that the distance of 
relative equilibrium varies with the 
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intrinsic dynamical variation of the 
molecules, and that therefore “the 
exact balance of the two opposing 
forces is not a mere mathematical 
limit,” but is comprised between two 
mathematical limits determined by 
the amount of the variations of which 
each species of molecules is suscep- 
tible before settling into a different 
form. 

Having thus disposed of the main 
argument by which the author wish- 
ed to show “the utter futility” of 
the ordinary mechanical explanation 
of the molecular states of matter on 
the basis of the atomic theory, we 
may add a few words concerning 
Herbert Spencer’s argument alluded 
to by the author. The law of actions 
inversely proportional to the squares 
of the distances is true for each 
primitive element of matter, but it is 
not applicable to molecules acting at 
molecular distances, as we have prov- 
ed in another place. * Hence Spen- 
cer’s argument, which assumes the 
contraty, is entirely worthless. On 
the other hand, were the argument 
admissible, we do not see how the 
proposition, “The constituent atoms 
of a body, if they are in equilibrio at 
any particular distance, must be 
equally in eguilibrio at all other dis- 
tances,” can justify the conclusion 
that “their density or state must be 
invariable.” It seems to us that a 
change of molecular distances must 
entail a change of density; but, of 
course, we are behind our age. 

Relativity of material realities.— 
“Tt has been a favorite tenet, not 
only of metaphysicians, but of phy- 
sicists as well, that reality is cog- 
nizable only as absolute, permanent, 
and invariable, or, as the metaphysi- 
cians of the XVIth and XVIIth cen- 


*Tue Catiotic Wortp for September, 1874, 
p. 729. Mr. Stailo might also see the Elements of 
Molecular Mechazics, book vi., on the constitu- 
tion of molecules. 
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turies expressed it, sub specie eterni 
et abroluti. This proposition,” Mr. 
Stallocontinues, “ like so many others 
which have served as pillars of im- 
posing metaphysical structures, is the 
precise opposite of the truth” (p. 
223). Do you understand, reader ? 
Metaphysicians and physicists of all 
centuries count for nothing; they 
were blind, every one of them; but a 
great luminary has appeared at last, 
a Mr. J. B. Stallo, whose superior 
wisdom, if not philosophical infalli- 
bility, opens a new era of thought, 
and dispels the darkness which has 
been thickening around us up to the 
present day. Yet even the sun has 
spots; and Mr. Stallo will permit us 
to remark that his statement of the 
metaphysical doctrine of the ancients 
is not altogether correct. They did 
not teach “that reality is cognizable 
only as absolute, permanent, and 
invariable”; they well knew and 
taught that there were realities cog- 
nizable, both relative and changeable. 
Substance, of course, was considered 
by them, and it is still considered by 
us, as an absolute reality; but they 
never imagined that the essence of 
such a reality was cognizable except 
through its constituent principles as 
related to one another, and therefore 
through an intelligible relation. This 
relation, as intelligible, was consider- 
ed necessary and invariable, but, as 
an actual reality in nature, was con- 
sidered contingent and changeable ; 
the intelligible essence of things was 
known sub specie elerni, but their 
existence was known sué specie contin- 
gentis. Now, on what ground does 
Mr. Stallo impugn this doctrine ? 
How does he prove that it is “the 
precise opposite of truth”? Alas! 
we should be exceedingly simple 
were we to expect proofs. Progress 
consists nowadays of stout assertions 
on the part of the writer, and of a 
silly credulity on that of most readers. 
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Hence our author, instead of proving 
what he had rashly asserted, gives us 
a strain of other assertions equally 
rash and ridiculously absurd, 

He says: “ Ail material reality is, 

in its nature, not absolute, but es- 
sentially relative. All material reali- 
ty depends upon determination ; and 
determination is essentially limitation, 
as even Spinoza well knew. A thing 
‘in and by itself’ is an impossibility ” 
(‘did.) Spinoza! a great authority 
indeed! But we should like to know 
how the proposition, ‘ Determination 
is essentially limitation,” can lead to 
the conclusion that “a thing in itself 
and by itself isan impossibility.” To 
make a logical connection between 
the two propositions, it would be 
necessary to assume that ‘nothing 
finite can be in itself and by itself.” 
But the assumption is so foolish that 
even Spinoza, who based on it his 
revolting system of Pantheism, could 
never support it except by a false 
definition of substance, and by giving 
to the phrases “in itself” and * by 
itself” an extravagant interpretation, 
which proved, if not his malice and 
bad faith, at least his profound philo- 
sophical ignorance. Let Mr. Stallo 
consult any good philosophical trea- 
tise on this subject, and he will see 
how stolid a man must be to fall a 
victim to the gross sophistry of the 
Jewish dogmatizer. 

What shall we say of the other as- 
sertion, “ All material reality is, im its 
nature, not absolute, but essentially 
relative”? Can anything be ve/ative 
without at the same time being adso- 
lute? Can relation exist without 
two absolute terms? Relativity con- 
nects one absolute thing with an- 
other; the things thus connected 
acquire a relative mode of being, but 
they_do not for that lose their abso- 
lute being. ‘Thus Mr. Stallo may be 
an American citizen without ceasing 
to be a man, though he cannot be a 
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citizen’ without being endued with a 
relation not involved in his nature as 
man. So, also, husband and wife 
are essentially relative; yet we hope 
the author will not say that the rela- 
tive Husband annihilates the absolute 
Man, or that the relative Wife ex- 
cludes the absolute Woman. 

These remarks apply to all rela- 
tions, whether merely accidental or 
founded in thé essence of things. 
Pantheists imagine that creatures 
cannot have any absolute being, be- 
cause their being is essentially depen- 
dent, and therefore relative. They 
should consider that a creature is a 
created being—that is, a being related 
to its Creator, Such a creature, in- 
asmuch as it is a being, és ; and inas- 
much as it is related, connotes its Ma- 
ker. Now, to be and to connote 
are not identical. The first means 
existence, the second dependence ; 
the first is perfectly complete in the 
creature itself, the second is incom- 
plete without a correlative term; and 
therefore the creature is in possession 
of absolute being, while it is endued 
with an essential relativity, Take 
away the absolute being; nothing 
will remain of which any relativity 
may be predicated. 

Perhaps the author, when _pro- 
nouncing that “all material reality 
is in its nature essentially relative,” 
alludes to the essential constitution 
of material realities, and to the es- 
sential relation of matter and form. 
If such is his meaning, the utmost he 
can claim is that the reality of the 
form is essentially connected with the 
matter, and the reality of the matter 


essentially connected with the form, 


This every one will concede; but no 
one will infer that therefore the reali- 
ty which results from the conspira- 
tion of matter and form is not an 
absolute reaiity. For as the matter 
and the form are the principles of one 
essence, and as their mutual relativity 
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connotes nothing extrinsic to the 
same essence, but finds in it its ade- 
quate consummation, it is evident 
that the resulting reality is intrinsical- 
ly complete, and subsistent in its in- 
dividuality. Hence this resulting 
reality is an absolute reality ; and only 
as such can it become the subject of 
relativity, and acquire the denomina- 
tion of relative. 

Our author, entirely taken up by 
Spinoza’s views, proceeds in the fol- 
lowing strain: “ All quality is rela- 
tion; all action is reaction; all force 
is antagonism ; all measure is a ratio 
between terms neither of which is 
absolute ; every objectively real thing 
is a term in numberless series of mu- 
tual implications, and its reality out- 
side of these series is utterly incon- 
ceivable. A material entity, absolute 
imsany of its aspects, would be noth- 
ing less than a finite infinitude. ‘There 
is no absolute material quality, no 
absolute material substance, no abso- 
lute physical unit, no absolutely sim- 
ple physical entity, no absolute con- 
stant, no absolute standard either of 
quantity or quality, no absolute mo- 
tion, no absolute rest, no absolute 
time, no absolute space. . . . There 
is and can be no physical real thing 
which is absolutely simple” (p. 225). 

This string of blunders needs no 
refutation, as no reader who has a 
modicum of common sense can be 
deceived by what is evidently false. 
Yet, as to the assertion that “ there 
is and can be no physical real thing 
which is absolutely simple,” it must 
be observed that there are two kinds 
of simplicity, as there are two kinds 
of composition. <A being is physical- 
ly simple when it is free from physi- 
cal composition; whilst it is meta- 
physically simple, if it has no meta- 
physical components. Now, God 
alone is free from metaphysical as 
well as physical cemposition; and 
therefore God alone is absolutely sim- 
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ple. Hence, created beings, though 
physically simple, are always meta- 
physically compound. 

What follows is a curious speci- 
men of Mr. Stallo’s philosophical re- 
sources, He says: “ Leibnitz places 
at the head of his Monadology the 
principle that there must be simple 
substances, because there are com- 
poundsubstances, Vecesse est, he says, 
dari substantias simplices, quia dantur 
composite, ‘This enthymeme, though 
it has been long since exploded in 
metaphysics, is still regarded by many 
physicists as proof of the real exist- 
ence of absolutely simple constitu- 
ents of matter. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that it is nothing but a vi- 
cious paralogism—a fallacy of the 
class known in logic as fallacies of 
the suppressed relative. The existence 
of a compound substance certainly 
proves the existence of component 
parts, which, relatively to this sub- 
stance, are simple. But it proves 
nothing whatever as to the simplicity 
of these parts in themselves” (p. 
226). 

Our reader will ask when and 
how Leibnitz’ enthymeme has been 
“exploded.” We shall inform him 
that it has of been exploded, 
though the attempt has often been 
made; because in the whole arsenal 
of metaphysics no powder could be 
found that would produce the explo- 
sion, The enthymeme, therefore, is 
as good and unanswerable now as 
it was in Leibnitz’ time; and it will 
be as good and unanswerable here- 
after, notwithstanding Mr. Stallo’s 
efforts against it. He says that “ it 
is nothing but a vicious paralogism ” ; 
but he himself, while endeavoring to 
prove this latter assertion, resorts to 
a paralogism (vicious, of course) which 
we may call “fallacy of the sup- 
pressed absolute.” The existence of 
a compound proves the existence of 
its Component parts, as the author 
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admits, These parts are either com- 
pound or simple. If simple, then 
there are simple substances. If com- 
pound, then they have components; 
and these parts are again either com- 
pound or simple. We must there- 
fore either admit simple substances, 
or continue our analysis by further 
subdivisions of the compound sub- 
stance without any chance of ever 
coming to an end. But if the analy- 
sis cannot come to an end, the com- 
pound has no first components; and 
thus it will be false that “the ex- 
istence of a compound substance 
proves the existence of the compo- 
nent parts.” The fallacy of the au- 
thor consists in stopping his analysis 
of the compound before he has 
reached the first components. If 
the parts he has reached are still 
compound substances, why does he 
not examine their composition and 
point. out their components? For 


no other reason, we presume, than 
that he did not wish to meet with an 
absolute substantial unit, which he 
was sure to find at the end of the 


process. His argument is therefore 
nothing but a despicable fraud. 

In his fourth article (January, 
1874) Mr. Stallo remarks that “the 
recent. doctrine of the correlation 
and mutual convertibility of the phy- 
sical forces, as a part of the theory 
of the conservation of energy, has 
shaken, if not destroyed, the concep- 
tion of a multiplicity of independent 
original forces ” (p, 350). Of course, 
there are men whose convictions can 
be shaken, or even destroyed, by the 
sophistic generalizations of the mo- 
dern school; but there are men also 
whose convictions rest on too solid a 
ground to be destroyed or shaken; 
and these latter have ere now chal- 
lenged the abettors of the “recent 
doctrine” to clear up their case with 
something like logica! precision—a 
thing which modern thinkers must 
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have found impossible, since they 
have constantly ignored thechallenge. 
We have proved elsewhere* that 
“the mutual convertibility of physi- 
cal forces,” as understood by the 
champions of the theory, confounds 
movement with action and_ the ef- 
fects with their causes. The facts 
on which the theory is based are 
true; but the theory itself is false, 
for it attributes to the powers by 
which the phenomena are produced 
what exclusively belongs to “ the phe- 
nomena, besides deforming the nature 
of the phenomena themselves by 
denying the production and extinc- 
tion of movement. It is plain that 
such a theory can have no weight.in 
philosophy ; and it is no less plain 
that no philosopher will, for the sake 
of the new theory, renounce his firm 
conviction concerning “ the multipli- 
city of independent original forces.” 

“ Tt have endeavored,” says the au- 
thor, “ to show that there are no ab- 
solute constants of mass; that both 
the hypothesis of corpuscular atoms 
and that of centres of forces are 
growths of a confusion of the inteliect, 
which mistakes conceptual elements of 
matter for vea/ elements; that these 
elements—force and mass, or force 
and inertia—are not only inseparable, 
as is conceded by the more thoughtful 
among modern physicists, but that 
neither of these elements has any re- 
ality as such, each of them being sim- 
ply the conceptual correlate of the 
other, and thus the condition both of 
its realization in thought and of its 
objectivation to sense ” (p. 350). 

As we have already discussed all 
the points which the author vainly 
endeavored to establish, we shall only 
remind the reader that the matter and 
the form have no separate existence ; 
and therefore have no reality in na- 
ture, unless they are together. The 


*See Tuz Catuotic Worip, March, 1874, p. 
757- Also, August, 1874, p. 644 et s€q. 
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author, therefore, is right when affirm- 
ing that neither of them has any real- 
ity as such ; but he is wrong in infer- 
ring that they have no reality as uvzt- 
e@. As action has no reality without 
passion, nor passion without action, 
so also matter has no reality without 
form, nor form without matter; but 
as action producing passion is real, so 
also is a form actuating matter; and 
as passion is no less “real than the 
action whence it proceeds, so mat- 
ter also is no less real than the 
form by which it is actuated. Both 
are, of course, only metaphysical 
realities. 

The author says: “ The mathema- 
tical treatment of mechanical prob- 
lems, from the nature of the methods, 
necessitates the fiction that force and 
mass are separate and distinct terms ” 
(p. 351). By no means. It is not 
the nature of the methods, but the 
nature of the things that compels the 
distinction of the two terms. Their dis- 
tinction, therefore, is not a “ fiction.” 
But the author’s remark has no bear- 
ing on the question of the constitution 
of matter; for mechanical forces are 
not substantial forms. 

He adds: “ A material object is in 
every one of its aspects but one term 
of a relation; its whole being is a 
presupposition of correlates without. 

. Every change of a body, 
therefore, presupposes a correspond- 
ing change in its correlates. If the 
state of any material object could 
be changed without a corresponding 
change of state in other objects with- 
out, this object would, to that extent, 
become absolute. But this is utter- 
ly unthinkable, and therefore utterly 
impossible, as we have already seen. 

Mechanically speaking, all 
force, properly so-called—z.e., all po- 
tential energy—is energy of position. 
. . . Whatever energy is spent in 
actual motion is gained in position ; 
.. «+ thus we are led to the prin- 
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ciple of the conservation of energy ” 
(Pp. 351): 

This is a heap of absurdities. Ifa 
material object is the term ofa rela- 
tion, it is absolute in itself, as we have 
shown. Again, the change of a body 
presupposes only the exertion of ac- 
tive power, and not the change of an- 
other body, as the author imagines. 
That the absolute is unthinkable he 
has failed to prove. Lastly, mecha- 
nical force, properly so-called, is the 
product of a mass into its velocity, 
whilst “energy of position” is a 
myth.* 

But the author says: “ Force is a 
mere inference from the motion itself 
under the universal conditions of re- 
ality, and its measure, therefore, is 
simply the effect for which it is postu- 
lated as a cause; it has no other ex- 
istence. The only reality of force 
and of itsaction is the correspondence 
between the physical phenomena in 
conformity to the principle of the es- 
sential relativity of all material exist- 
ence. That force has no indepen- 
dent reality is so plain and obvious 
that it has been proposed by some 
thinkers to abolish the term /orce, like 
the term cause, altogether. How- 
ever desirable this might be in some 
respects, it is impossible, for the rea- 
son that the concept force, when pro- 
perly interpreted in terms of experi- 
ence, is valid; and, if its name were 
abolished, it would instantly reap- 
pear under another name. : 
The reality of force is purely concep- 
tual; ... it is not a distinct and in- 
dividual tangible or intangible enti- 

y” (p. 354). 

Here the author treats us to a lux- 
ury of contradictions, Force is “a 
mere inference from motion,” yet it 
causes motion ; foritisactive. Hence 
the causality is a mere inference of 
its effect. It is therefore the effect 


*See Tus Catuoric Wortp, March, 13874, pp. 
764, 765. 
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that gives existence to its cause, and 
the cause “has no other existence” 
than that which may be imbibed in 
the effect for which it is postulated, 
What, then, becomes of the “ force, 
properly so-called ”—that is, of 
the potential energy, or of the en- 
ergy of position, which has no actual 
effect? Again, “the reality of force, 
is purely conceptual.” This means 
that the reality of force is unreal; 
which would just amount to saying 
that Mr. Stallo’s intellect is unintelli- 
gent or that his writings are unwritten. 
Again, the “ reality of force and of its 
action is the correspondence between 
the physical phenomena ”; but, if the 
reality of force is merely conceptual, 
the correspondence between the phy- 
sical phenomena must be merely con- 
ceptual; which wouid prove that the 
concept “force,” when properly in- 
terpreted in terms of experience, is 
not valid, though the author main- 
tains the contrary. Moreover, what 
can the author mean by “ the action 
of force” ? Is this action real or un- 
real? If unreal, it is no action at 
all; and if real, it implies a real ac- 
tive power. We defy Mr. Stallo to 
conceive a real action of an unreal 
force. We are informed that “ some 
thinkers ” wish to abolish the term 
“force,” like the term “ cause,” and 
we are told that this proves how plain 
and obvious it is that force has no in- 
dependent reality. This, however, 
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that some so-called 
“thinkers ” are either lunatics or 
knaves. After all, if force is purely 
conceptual, as the author pretends, 
its reality must be denied without any 
restriction. Why, then, does he deny 
merely that force has an “ indepen- 
dent” reality? Has it any “ depen- 
dent” reality if it is “purely concep- 
tual” ? 

But we must come to an end. 
Mr. Stallo’s conclusion is that “the 
very conception of force depends 
upon the relation between two terms 
at least,” and that therefore “a con- 
stant central force, as belonging to an 
individual atom in and by itself, is 
an impossibility” (p. 355). In this 
argument the term “force” is used 
equivocally. Itstands for active pow- 
er in the consequence, while it stands 
for action or for movement in the an- 
tecedent. Hence the conclusion is 
worthless. “I have shown,” says he, 
“that there are and can be no abso- 
lute constants of mass. And it is evi- 
dent now that there are similarly no 
constant central forces belonging to, 
or inherent in, constants of mass as 
such” (p. 356). We say in our turn: 
No, Mr, Stallo, you have not shown 
what you imagine; and, if anything 
is evident, it is not that there are no 
constant central forces, but that phi- 
losophical questions cannot be solved 
without good logic and a clear know- 
ledge of metaphysical principles. 


proves only 
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THE BLIND STUDENT. 


Wuen Ernest D’Arcy left the Uni- 
versity of , all the glorious possi- 
bilities of life seemed to unfold them- 
selves invitingly before him. He 
was young, he was clever, he was 
ambitious. Unlike too many Ameri- 
can students, he had not wasted the 
golden hours of college life in idle- 
ness, dissipation, or even social en- 
joyment. He had been a hard, in- 


deed, an enthusiastic, student; but on 
commencement day, when his brow 
was bound with victorious wreaths, 
he felt rewarded for having scorned 
the seductive pleasures of youth, and 
rejoiced that he had lived laborious 
days and nights. 


But D’Arcy did not consider his 
education finished because he had 
passed through the university brilliant- 
ly. He well knew that the college 
was only the vestibule to the temple 
of learning. Through this vestibule 
he had passed; and now he wished 
to enter the noble temple itself. But 
on its very threshold he found him- 
self suddenly stopped. A dangerous 
disease attacked his eyes. ‘The most 
eninent oculists were consulted at 
o1ce; absolute rest alone could save 
him from total blindness. He was 
forbidden to read or write a line. 
‘This was indeed a terrible blow to 
tie ambitious young student. His 
golden hopes left him; his sweet 
dream of fame faded away ;_his bright 
career was blighted in the very bud. 
Unsustained by the holy influence of 
religion, a deep and dangerous de- 
spondency seized him ; he abandoned 
himself to despair, and could not 
follow the advice of Burke, “ De- 
spair, but work even in despair,” 


for the affliction that caused his de- 
spair prevented him from working. 
So depressed was he at times that 
he contemplated suicide as a happy 
relief. 

The D’Arcy family were of Nor- 
man origin. The grandfather of 
Ernest escaped from France in the 
early days of the Revolution, bring- 
ing with him to the United States 
the fortune that had descended to 
him through a long line of ancestors. 
Like so many French gentlemen of 
the last century, M. D’Arcy had im- 
bibed the fashionable scepticism of 
the time of Voltaire and the Ency- 
clopedists. After coming to Ameri- 
ca, he married a Catholic lady, and 
his scepticism gradually settled into 
a form of mild indifferentism. Ernest’s 
father was a devoted Catholic, but 
he died while his children were in 
their infancy. His wife was a Pro- 
testant, a woman of fashion, whose 
highest ambition was to be a leader 
of society. Her children, Ernest 
and his sister Mary, were brought 
up from their infancy on the Chester- 
fieldian model: 40 shine in society. 
To this end everything else was 
sacrificed. From the nursery they 
went to the dancing-school, and had 
masters to teach them all those super- 
ficial accomplishments which make 
up a modern fashionable education. 
Ernest’s clever and original mind 
saved him from the evil effects of 
such an education. But, unfortu- 
nately, he did not escape a worse 
danger. With no one to direct his 
studies, at the susceptible age of 
seventeen he began to read the infi- 
del French literature of the XVIIIth 
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century, which formed a large part 
of his grandfather’s library. Fasci- 
nated by the diabolical wit of Vol- 
taire, Ernest’s young and undisciplin- 
ed mind mistook sophistry for argu- 
ment, ridicule for reason, wit for 
wisdom. The fashionable religion 
of his mother had never possessed 
any charm or interest for him, and 
now, rejecting all belief, he became 
a free-thinker. 
Ernest entered the University of 
in his eighteenth year, eager 
for distinction and determined to 
succeed. Succeed he did; and when 
he graduated, four years later, he was 
the first student of the university and 
unanimously chosen the commence- 
ment orator. No student ever left 
the University of , which has 


been the Alma Mater of so many 
distinguished men, with a brighter 
future before him than Ernest D’Arcy. 


But it was a future for this world, 
and for this world alone. Fame 
was the god of his idolatry. His 
residence at the University of , 
which boasts the absence of all reli- 
gious teaching, had strengthened his 
scepticism. But the scepticism of 
Ernest D’Arcy was a scepticism of 
the head, not of the heart. His natu- 
ral love for the true, the beautiful, 
and the good had kept him pure, 
even at the most dangerous period 
of youth, when the blood is warm, 
the passions strong, and the will 
weak. While the heart is good and 
pure, however the head may err, 
there is always hope. The unbelief 
of Ernest D’Arcy was not the cold, 
heartless, satisfied unbelief of the 
hardened scoffer rejoicing in his in- 
fidelity. It was the natural result 
upon an eager and active intellect 
of an education without religion, a 
home without God. 

The same year that Ernest left the 
university his sister “ finished ” at the 
Academy of the Visitation of ——. 
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Mary D’Arcy was not a brilliant girl, 
but very sweet, gentle, and interest- 
ing. Three years at the convent 
school had removed all traces of her 
unfortunate home education, Mary’s 
most intimate friend at-the convent 
was Edith Northcote, a young Ca- 
tholic girl from the South. When 
they parted on distribution day, it 
was with the understanding that 
Edith should pass the next winter 
with Mary, and the two young ladies 
enter society together. 

One morning, towards the end of 
October, Ernest was sitting in the 
library, surrounded by the most en- 
chanting literature of the world, and 
not allowed to read a single line. 
D’Arcy was no sentimental dreamer 
or aimless student, 

“ Tosleep away his hours 
In desperate sloth, miscalled philosophy.” 
He wished to be a man among men. 
His ambition was first to teach him- 
self, and then to teach the world. 
He wished to elevate the tone of so- 
ciety; to raise it from its fallen state. 
His was no splendid dream of revolu- 
tionizing the social world; he had no 
fond hope of creating an Utopia out 
of this busy, bustling America of the 
XIXth century. But he knew that 
life was too precious to be dedicat- 
ed solely to the one selfish, absorb- 
ing pursuit of wealth; that the en- 
tire surrender of mind and heart 
and life itself to the accumulation 
of money was corrupting our peo- 
ple and exercising a baleful influ- 
ence over the whole -nation. Our 
merchants rival the merchant princes 
of Italy in wealth and enterprise ; 
why should they not rival them also 
in their princely tastes? The pala- 
ces, the gardens, the galleries, the 
libraries, of Florence, Venice, and 
Genoa, “all tell the story of great 
thoughts and noble tastes which gold 
and trade may nurture when noble- 
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ness and greatness deal with them.” 
We should take time to cultivate the 
beautiful as well as. the useful; the 
poetical as well as the practical, 
The artist should be patronized as 
well as the artisan. Time should be 
given to the refinement, the grace, 
the sweetness of life. We have fol- 
lowed too long and too earnestly 
the false philosophy taught in “ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac,” that money-get- 
ting is a sort of secular religion, and 
“there will be sleeping enough in 
the grave.” Our American life is 
one long “ fitful fever.” We give 
no time to rest. Repose, a cultivat- 
ed leisure, is not idleness, An ele- 
gant essay on this subject—leisure * 
—-by a distinguished Baltimore law- 
yer, should be read and pondered 
by our eager and restless people, who 
are devoured by their business as 
Acton was by his own dogs. “I 
mean,” says this writer, “the rest 


which is won and deserved by labor, 
and which sweetens and invigorates 


it and furnishes its reward, Whence 
comes this doctrine, that life, to be 
anything, must be for ever in mo- 
tion? ‘There is no process of phy- 
sical development which does not 
need and depend upon repose. To 
all the green and beautiful things 
that deck the earth—the flowers that 
give it perfume, and the fruits and 
foliage that make it glad—there is 
needful the calm sunshine and the 
peaceful shade, the gentle rain and 
the yet gentler dew. Not a gem 
that flashes but has been crystallized 
in the immovable stillness of the 
great earth’s breast. I believe that 
to be false philosophy which denies 
to individuals their seasons of leisure 
and meditation ; teaching them that 
existence was meant to be nothing 
but a struggle.” Our very amuse- 


© Leisure: Its Moral and Political Economy. 
By Sievern Teackle Wallis, Baltimore ; Printed by 
Johu Murphy & Co. 
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ments are unwnolesome and danger- 
ous: the midnight “ German,” the 
lascivious drama, the race-course, the 
steamboat excursion, the political 
meeting. The priceless time of 
youth should have some better em- 
ployment than dancing and novel- 
reading. Our young men should be 
taught that life is- too valuable, time 
too precious, to be frittered away in 
idle pleasures, in frivolous amuse- 
ment, in heartless dissipation. Our 
young women should: be taught that 
there is something nobler in life than 
the passing triumphs of the ball-room, 
gay flirtations, and dazzling toilets, 

Thoughts like these occupied 
Ernest D’Arcy on that bright Octo- 
ber morning—thoughts that stirred 
his heart and mind, and made him 
eager for the glorious work. Witha 
soul longing to “be up and doing,” 
he was compelled to sit idle in the 
golden prime of his manhood. These 
were the moments of his greatest de- 
spondency, when all the brightness 
seemed gone from his life, and all 
the hope from hissoul, Sitting there 
in the library that morning, D’Arcy 
recalled the beautiful lines of Miss 
Procter in * My Picture”: 

“ He had a student air, 


With a look half sad, half stately, 
Grave, sweet eyes and flowing hair.” 


The library-door was opened, and 
there came in one who was always 
welcome— Mary D’Arcy. 

“ Ernest, I have a letter from Edith 
Northcote,” Mary said. “ She will be 
here to-morrow.” 

“Tam glad to hearit. From all 
you have told me about Miss North- 
cote, I think I shall like her.” 

“JT am sure of it,” returned his 
sister. “If you don’t, my opinion 
of your taste is gone for ever.” 

“ She is nothing of the bread-and- 
butter miss, I hope? I have all By- 
ron’s antipathy, you know, for that 
class.” 
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“ Byron himself could have found 
no fault with Edith on that ground,” 
said Mary. 

“Well, I am. relieved of no little 
apprehension,” said Ernest. “ I have 
a perfect horror of the common run 
of girls, who haven’t an idea above 
the last novel and the last fashion.” 

The next day Edith arrived, and 
her appearance certainly realized all 
of Ernest’s expectations. She was 
nineteen—an age when the sweet 
graces of girlhood still linger and 
lend an additional charm to the bloom- 
ing woman. Her features were not 
regularly beautiful, but her face pos- 
sessed a charm and an interest which 
no faultlessly beautiful face ever had. 
If a true woman’s soul, full of the 
sweetest sympathy, ever brightened 
and beautified a human face, it was 
that of Edith Northcote. ‘Then, her 
voice was so sweet and cordial and 
warm—and what is more attractive 
than a low, sweet voice in woman ? 
Edith wasscarcely the medium height, 
but exquisitely formed, and perfectly 
natural and graceful in all her move- 
ments, in charming contrast with the 
trained glances and artificial man- 
ners of our fashionable society belles. 
Like Alexandrine, in 4 Sister’s Story, 
there was an air of refinement about 
this lovely girl as rare as it was de- 
lightful ; she had all the freshness and 
fragrance of the rose without the 
rose’s thorns. Mrs. D’Arcy, who 
was a female Turveydrop in the mat- 
ter of deportment, said she had never 
seen in any society manners so ele- 
gant and at the same time so sweet 
and natural as the manners of Edith 
Northcote. Such praise from such a 
woman was in itself fame. 

Edith soon became the life and 
joy of the house ; she was an elegant 
lady in the parlor, an intelligent com- 
panion in the library, and the charm- 
ing, sweet girl everywhere. ‘The in- 
fluence of her bright presence per- 
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vaded the whole household, Even 
stately Mrs. D’Arcy yielded to the 
general enthusiasm, and declared 
that Mary was fortunate in having 
such a friend. But of all the family, 
Emest felt the influence of Edith’s 
society the most. The library, where 
he had passed so many hours in 
gloom and despondency, was now 
brightened by her daily and hourly 
presence. She read beautifully, and 
with a voice and manner that threw 
a charm around everything. Her 
true, womanly heart sympathized 
deeply with Ernest in his great afflic- 
tion, and she at once determined to 
do all in her power to relieve it. So 
it soon became the custom for Er- 
nest and Edith to retire to the library 
every ‘morning after breakfast, where 
she read the morning paper to him 
while he smoked his cigar. Then 
two or three hours were devoted to 
serious study. The books, so long 
neglected, were again resumed. The 
literary work, which Ernest loved so 
well, was again taken up. Edith 
was his librarian, his reader, his 
amanuensis. He had the true stu- 
dent’s dislike of any person touching 
his books and papers; but Edith’s 
touch seemed to have magic in it, 
for she could do what few ladies can 
ever do—put papers in order with- 
out putting them out of place. 

But -not only as his literary assis- 
tant was Edith serviceable to Ernest; 
she was his sweet and gentle com- 
panion, his kind and sympathetic 
friend, ever ready in all things to 
make him forget his blindness and 
his consequent dependence. Inspiring 
and stimulating him to renewed ex- 
ertion, she also directed his ambi- 
tion to the noblest ends. She opened 
a new life to the brilliant young stu- 
dent—a life full of love and sweet- 
ness and humanity. Her bright and 
joyous influence banished from his 
soul the dark despair that had been 
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enthroned there so long, and again 
there was raised in his heart 
A hope 

That he was born for something braver than 

To hang his head and wear a namcless name.”’ 

Edith found time for everything ; 
duty, as well as pleasure, had each its 
allotted place in her daily life. Be- 
fore the rest of the family were awake 
she was up and off to early Mass. 
In the winter twilight, when other 
young ladies were returning from the 
fashionable promenade, Edith could 
often be seen with a little basket on 
her arm, carrying delicacies to the 
sick, or more substantial food to re- 
lieve the necessities of Christ’s suffer- 
ing children, Ernest sometimes ac- 


companied her on these errands of 
mercy, and it was a new revelation 
to him to see Edith, so gay, spark- 
ling, and fascinating in society, vis- 
iting the humble homes of the poor, 
cheering and comforting the sick and 


destitute. Her very presence seem- 
ed like a sunbeam in their dreary 
dwellings. Edith did not think she 
was performing any heroic virtue by 
these things. She knew she was 
only following the injunction of Him 
who loved the poor so well that he 
became like oneof them. She knew 
the Catholic poor were the blessed 
inheritance of the Catholic Church. 
Many Catholic young ladies, deli- 
cately nurtured and fastidiously refin- 
ed, are daily doing what Edith did. 

Ernest was benefited by attending 
FE jith on those missions of love. His 
warm heart was touched and all the 
latent sweetness of his nature brought 
out by the distress which he witness- 
ed, and of which he had never dream- 
ed amidst the luxuries of his own 
elegant home. ‘There was one case 
that particularly interested him; un- 
fortunately, there are many such in 
this age of boasted religious liberty. 
It was that of a Mrs. White. She 
was a woman of education and re- 
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finement, and had been accustomed 
to all the comforts of life in her fa- 
ther’s house. Early in life she mar- 
ried a poor but worthy young man. 
He was a clerk, and labored for his 
wife and children with an industry 
that knew no flagging. By constant- 
ly bending over his desk he literally 
worked himself into consumption. 
After lingering a few months, during 
which all his little savings were spent, 
he died, leaving his family in utter 
destitution. During his sickness he 
had been visited by several Catholic 
ladies, who attended to his wants 
with so sweet a charity that his heart 
was touched, and he longed to know 
more of a religion which taught such 
blessed humanity. As the Author of 
all truth has declared that he who 
seeks shall find, so Mr. White found 
the truth which he sought, and died 
a most beautiful and edifying death. 
His wife soon afterwards became a 
Catholic, converted by the example 
of the good ladies who had so kind- 
ly ministered to her dying husband. 
In the extremity of her distress Mrs. 
White appealed to her father, who 
had refused to have any intercourse 
with her since her marriage. What 
do you think was the answer of this 
father to a daughter whose only of- 
fence was that she hadleft father and 
mother to cleave to herhusband? We 
blush for the humanity that could 
send to a grief-stricken and desolate 
daughter so brutal a message as this: 

“ Now your chosen husband is 
dead, I will receive you back, pro- 
vided you give up, at once and for 
ever, the Catholic religion, which you 
have recently professed. Otherwise, 
you may die as you have lived—a 
pauper and an outcast.” 

And so she lived and died a pau- 
per and an outcast ; but, so living and 
so dying, her lot was more enviable 
than that of her cruel and unnatural 
father. Her last moments were com- 
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forted by the promise of Ernest 
D’Arcy to provide for her two chil- 
dren. The elder, a bright little fel- 
low of thirteen, he placed in a law- 
yer’s Office; the other, a boy nine 
years old, was admitted into a Cath- 
olic orphan asylum. _ 

Thus visiting the sick and reliev- 
ing the poor, and frequently meeting 
Catholic priests and Catholic Sisters 
in pious attendance on death-beds, 
the conversation of Ernest and Edith 
naturally took a religious turn, One 
evening, after returning from one of 
their charitable visits, they were sit- 
ting in the library before the great 
wood-fire (for Ernest would not allow 
that abomination, miscalled a mod- 
ern improvement, a furnace-flue, in 
his sanctum), as they generally did 
before tea. Ernest was unusually 
thoughtful that evening, so much 
so that Edith observed it and asked 
him the cause. 


“T am thinking about you and 
myself—about all your goodness to 
me,” he said ; *‘ about what I was be- 
fore I knew you, and what I may be 


by your noble example. Edith, the 
daily beauty of your life makes mine 
ugly. My father was a Catholic, 
and I am—nothing. The cold and 
fashionable religion of my mother 
neither: satisfied my mind nor inter- 
ested my heart. I became a free- 
thinker, an infidel, but never a 
scoffer at religion. I did not believe, 
because I did not know what to be- 
lieve.” 

“ We must read together Chateau- 
briand’s Genius of Christianity—that 
magnificent tribute to the truth and 
beauty of the Christian religion,” 
Edith replied. “You know the 
story of his conversion: in his ex- 
treme youth he yielded to the gay 
scepticism which at the time con- 
trolled French society, and he, a son 
of the Crusaders, became a disciple 
of Voltaire, and wrote in the interest 
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of infidelity. The death of Chateau- 
briand’s mother, whose last moments 
had been saddened by his scepticism, 
and whose last words were a prayer 
for his conversion, recalled him to 
a sense of that religion in which 
he had been educated. “JZ decame 
a Christian,” Chateaubriand wrote. 
“ My conviction came from the heart. 
I wept and I believed.” He resolv- 
ed to devote to religion the eloquent 
pen which had been used against 
her. The result was his immortal 
work the Genius of Christianity. 
The beautiful style, the vast infor- 
mation, the glowing descriptions of 
art, scenery, poetry, and music can- 
not fail to delight and interest you.” 

The next day Edith commenced 
Chateaubriand’s great masterpiece. 
As, day after day, the reading con- 
tinued, Ernest grew deeply interest- 
ed. He saw clearly demonstrated 
the noble and inspiring fact that 
“the Christian religion, of all the 
religions that ever existed, is the 
most favorable to liberty and to the 
arts and sciences; that the modern 
world is indebted to it for every im- 
provement: from agriculture to the 
abstract sciences; from the hospi- 
tals for the reception of the unfortu- 
nate to the temples reared by the 
Michael Angelos and embellished by 
the Raphaels.” 

Other books were read, all breath- 
ing the same divine spirit, the same 
exalted Christian charity, the same 
sweet human sympathy. The warm, 
tender heart of Ernest D’Arcy was 
fascinated by the beautiful and no- 
ble sentiments expressed in the vol- 
umes which were now a part of his 
daily reading. He compared them 
with the false philosophy of a Vol- 
taire and the senseless sentimentality 
of a Rousseau, which taught how 
to destroy, but not how to save; 
whose end was the destruction, not 
the amelioration, of society. These 
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books certainly opened a newer and 
a sweeter world to the student. But 
it must not be supposed that the 
young D’Arcy saw immediately the 
truth of Catholicity in all its divine 
beauty. Few, like S. Paul, are mi- 
raculously changed from the enemy 
to the friend of God’s church. Few, 
like Chateaubriand, can say: “I 
wept and I believed.” 

With the opening of spring Edith 
returned home, and Ernest was 
again left alone with his books. But 
how changed seemed everything! 
The brightness was gone fiom the 
library. The pleasure was gone 
from his studies. He sadly missed 
her who had been his constant com- 
panion for so many months. Fortu- 
nately, about this time his eyes im- 
proved sufficiently to allow him to 
read for a short time every day. 
He continued the reading to which 
Edith had introduced him. This 
was some consolation to him, now 
But, 


that he was separated from her. 
alas! it was a consolation not long 


allowed to him. 
moralist, Dr. Johnson, acknowledged 
that he found it easier to practise 
abstinence than temperance in wine, 
it will not be surprising that so ar- 
dent a student as Ernest D’Arcy 
found it absolutely impossible to 
practise temperance in reading when 
he read at all. And now he had a 
greater incentive to work than ever 
before. He felt that he must make 
himself worthy of the sweet girl 
whom he loved. The delicately-re- 
fined nature of this perfect gentle- 
man would not allow him to make a 
formal declaration of love to Edith 
while she was a guest in his mother’s 
house, but that unerring, never-fail- 
_ ing instinct which belongs to woman 
enabled her to see plainly that he 
was deeply, fondly interested in her. 
Nor was Edith imsensible to the 
many attractive qualities of Ernest 


If that stern old. 
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D’Arcy ; his cultured mind, his noble 
heart, his high ambition, his exalted 
sentiments of honor and morality, 
claimed her enthusiastic admiration, 
while the romantic character of their 
constant intercourse pleased her girl- 
ish fancy. 

D’Arcy’s Catholic reading had en- 
chanted his impressible mind. As 
an historical institution, the church 
delighted and astonished him. He 
saw it rise triumphantly on the ruins 
of the empire of the Czesars; he saw 
it conquer and civilize the barbari- 
ans of Germany and the North; he 
saw it tame the fierce passions of the 
Franks and Goths; he saw it in the 
middle ages standing between the 
people and princely despots; he saw 
it always on the side of right and 
always against wrong, always raising 
its powerful voice in favor of the 
oppressed; he saw it in the XVIth 
century successfully sustain itself 
against the most formidable religious 
revolution the world had ever known ; 
he saw it in the XI Xth century serene 
in the midst of tumbling thrones and 
political convulsions, teaching one 
faith and one doctrine, while heresy 
was. broken into a thousand indis- 
tinguishable fragmentary sects. 

With his mind fresh from these 
new and interesting studies, Ernest 
D’Arcy began to write the story of 
his mental life, which he called 
From Darkness to Light. Like Mil- 
ton, he became so engrossed in his 
work that his eyes grew rapidly 
worse; and, like him also, he was 
unwilling to discontinue his studies, 
until at length study was impossi- 
ble. Edith Northcote heard of this 
new trial through Ernest’s sister 
Mary; for Ernest himself was too 
manly, too considerate, to annoy 
Edith with his troubles. She deter- 
mined at once to make a Novena to 
Our Lady of Lourdes to obtain the 
cure of Ernest’s eyes. She pro- 
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cured some of the celebrated mi- 
raculous water, and sent it to Ernest, 
telling him that on a certain day 
she would commence the Novena, 
requesting him to apply the water to 
his eyes each day, and say the 
prayer to Our Lady of Lourdes 
contained in the little book recently 
published. The account of the ap- 
narian= yreatly interested Ernest, 
and, though not yet a Catholic, he did 
not hesitate to comply with both of 
Edith’s requests. 

Thousands of unrecorded miracles 
have been wrought by the water 
of Lourdes, and the restoration of 
Ernest’s eyes was one of them.* 
As the darkness left his eyes, the 
divine light of faith entered his 
soul; and he who had been both 
mentally and physically blind, now 
saw with the eyes of the body and 
saw also with the eyes of the soul. 
He saw the truth, the beauty, and 


* A fact 
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the goodness of the Catholic reli- 
gion ; seeing, he believed ; believing, 
he professed; professing, he prac- 
tised. Ernest D’Arcy became a Ca- 
tholic—a devout, a zealous, a fervid 
Catholic. 

Ernest did not inform Edith by 
letter of the happy effects of the 
water of Lourdes. He visited her 
in her Southern home. Simply say- 
ing a friend wished to see her, he 
awaited her entrance with no little 
impatience. At length she appear- 
ed. Ernest advanced to meet her. 
The few words he spoke explained 
everything: “ Edith, J am a Catho- 
lic.” 

The next few weeks were the 
sweetest Ernest had ever known— 
sweeter than he had ever dreamed 
of. He had found what he had so 
long sought in vain—the true religion ; 
and in finding the religion which 
was to make him happy in heaven, 
he also found the being who was to 
make him happy on earth. 
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UNLEss in thought with thee I often live, 
Angelic Doctor ! life seems poor to me. 
What are these bounties, if they only be 
Such boon as farmers to their servants give ? 
That I am fed, and that mine oxen thrive, 
That my. lambs fatten, that mine hours are free— 
These ask my nightly thanks on bended knee ; 
And I do thank Him who hath blest my hive 
And made content my herd, my flock, my bee. 
But, Father! nobler things I ask from thee. 
Fishes have sunshine, worms have everything ! 


Are we but apes ? 


Oh! give me, God, to know 


I am death’s master; not a scaffolding, 
But a true temple where Christ’s word could grow, 
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Ill. 


In presence of the melancholy re- 
ality of to-day, and in expectation of 
a yet sadder morrow, those Russians 
who are sincerely attached to their 
church, and who have at heart the 
interests of their faith, will perhaps 
ask themselves if it be not needful to 
labor in some direct manner to de- 
liver the Russian Church from a pro- 
tection which has been so fatal to 
her. 

The question is a very serious one; 
we do not venture to decide upon it. 

As Catholic, and precisely because 
we are Catholic, we must, in a ques- 
tion of this kind, consider souls, 
Now, to work directly to overthrow 
the religious autocracy of the czars 
might easily, considering the actual 
circumstances of Russia, hasten this 
morrow we have been considering, 
and that without any efficacious 
remedy being at hand to accompany 
or to follow quickly upon so great an 
evil. If it were not to be feared that, 
under present circumstances, the over- 
throw of the official church would 
cause the unbelief of the higher class- 
es to descend also among the lower, 
thus rendering it general, and en- 
dangering the existence of every faith 
in the Russian people, the question 
would be easy to answer; but so long 
as this doubt exists it is quite a case 
to which to apply the principle that 
of two evils we must choose the 
least. From this point of view we 
prefer the continuance of the present 
state of things, because it seems to us 
the lesser evil. 

There exist, however, other doubts, 


and their existence is of an extreme 
gravity, in determining the attitude 
of Russians toward their church; 
they are these: ; 

Will the czars, even should they 
change their policy and show them- 
selves for the future true protectors 
and not masters, be able long to con- 
tinue to the Russian Church the sup- 
port of the laws? 

Again; Will Russia much longer 
have the czars ? 

These doubts are not chimerical. 

In the first place, it appears to us 
unlikely that the czars should be able 
to continue indefinitely to refuse lib- 
erty of conscience. Already, at this 
present time, the Russian authorities 
shut their eyes to many infractions 
of the laws relating to the different 
religious communions; the ever-in- 
creasing and multiplied relations of 
Russia with other countries, and of 
her people with foreigners, and for- 
eigners with Russians, might easily 
create serious embarrassments, and 
even give rise to political complica- 
tions, if there were a desire to apply 
the religious laws in all their rigor. 

Nevertheless, it seems to us equal- 
ly difficult to imagine that Russia 
should, at one bound, arrive at de- 
claring the civil law to be atheistical, 
and to repel all solidarity between 
material interests and the religious 
interests of the people. During 
some time Russia will probably offer 
to us the same spectacle as in Eng- 
land, the classic land of religious 
license, where every one, except the 
Sovereign, is free to believe what he 
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pleases, and where at the same time 
convenances and multiplied interests 
keep the official church standing. 
3ut the Anglican Church has a far 
different past and far other memories 
—above all, a very different literature 
—from the Russian Church. In con- 
tinuing this comparison the reader 
will find an explanation of the vitality 
shown by the state-church of Eng- 
land, and at the same time the 
motives which do not allow us to 
predict for that of Russia either able 
defenders or even a lingering death. 

If, then, the Russians ought not to 
labor directly to overthrow the reli- 
gious autocracy of the czars, seeing 
that, in present circumstances, the 
overthrow of this autocracy might be 
the cause of still greater disasters 
than those of the past, they never- 
theless ought not to fold their arms 
and contemplate with indifference the 
probability that this overthrow may 
be brought about at no distant period 
by the mere force of circumstances. 

There remains the other doubt: 
Will Russia much longer have the 
czars P 

This doubt, considering the epoch 
in which we live, scarcely needs to be 
justified. What sovereign is there 
who can promise himself that he shall 
end his days upon the throne? One 
alone—the Pope, because even in a 
dungeon he is obeyed just as if he 
were upon a throne. 

Let Russians who have at heart 
the interests of their faith boldly face 
this second doubt and the fears to 
which it gives rise. Never, perhaps, 
could history offer us a more re- 
markable spectacle than that of an or- 
thodox church, and a perfect automa- 
ton; to-day receiving speech, move- 
ment, and action from an orthodox 
emperor, and to-morrow receiving 
them from the head of a Protestant 
government, perhaps a Jew, per- 
haps an atheist. In fact, the organi- 
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zation of a church reckoning nearly 
fifty millions of adherents cannot be 
changed in twenty-four hours, espe- 
cially if this organization is identified 
with the state to the degree of con- 
fusing herself with the latter. What 
will then become of the Synod we do 
not know, but neither do we know 
whether the new government will 
readily consent to lose the profit of 
so powerful an instrumentum regni as 
the church organized by the czars. 

In presence of these eventualities, 
which, on account of the rapid march 
of modern revolutions, are far from 
improbable, and may take place any 
day, is there anything the Russians 
can do in order to save orthodoxy ? 
There is one thing, and, we ‘believe, 
one only. We will say what that is, 
though we greatly doubt whether it 
will be accepted; too many preju- 
dices, too many objections, will op- 
pose themselves to it; everything else 
will be tried, rather than have re- 
course to it; a great confidence es- 
pecially will be placed in the triumph 
of the panslavist idea; but each new 
attempt will but prove this one plan 
to be the only efficacious one, and 
the ill-success of all the others will 
gradually lead minds to ally them- 
selves to it. In the alternative of ac- 
cepting this,or else of letting ortho- 
doxy perish, Russians sincerely at- 
tached to their faith will not indefi- 
nitely hesitate. Besides, a Providence 
watches over states and peoples; in 
that Providence we place our trust, 
and it will not be in vain. 

If, calling things by their names, we 
were to say plainly that this only way 
is the reunion of the Russian with 
the Catholic Church, a Russian who 
might do us the honor to peruse these 
pages would perhaps throw down 
the book, and, however well dispos- 
ed he might be, would see nothing 
more in it than vain and dangerous 
imaginations. This alarm, however, 
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would prove, more than anything 
else, the exceeding power of the 
words. We will endeavor to express 
the same idea in another manner; 
and, without flattering ourselves that 
we shall gain acceptance for it, we 
hope at least to obtain for it serious 
examination. 

What is Russian orthodoxy? It 
is the collection of the dogmas accept- 
ed and taught by the Russian Church. 
Now, these dogmas, with the excep* 
tion of some few misunderstandings,* 
are the same as those of the Catholic 
Church ; the point which really sepa- 
rates the two churches is the denial, 
on the part of the Russians, of the 
jurisdiction of the Pope over the uni- 
versal church. At the utmost, a real 


doctrinal disagreement should be ad- 
mitted respecting the infallibility of 


* At the incorporation of the Uniates of Lithuania 
into the Orthodox Church, under the Emperor Nich- 
olas, the Synod of St. Petersburg declared in its cele- 
brated decree of March 5, 1839, as follows: ‘* The 
solemn confession expressed in the synodal act (of 
the apostate bishops), that the Lofd God our 
Siaviour Jesus Christ is alone the true Head of the 
cnly and true church, and the promise of dwell- 
iug in unanimity with the most holy orthodox pa- 
triarchs of the East, and with the most holy Synod, 
feraves nothing more to require af the united 
Greek Church for the veritable and essential 
union of the faith, and, for this reason, there re- 
mains nothing which can oppose jtself to the hier- 
archical reunion” (Persécutions e¢ Souffrances, 
etc., p. 118). Now, if there existed between the 
Catholic Church and the Russian Church a verita- 
ble doctrinal disagreement with regard to the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost, the Synod of St. Peters- 
burg, in ot eequiring of the apostate bishops any 
retractation on this point, would have been guilty of 
an inconceivable compromise of the faith. We leave 
tc orthodox Russians the task of defending it. 

It has been stated also that there is a disagree- 
ment between us and. the Russians on the subject 
of purgatory. We here give what we find in the 
catechism of the late Mgr. Philarete, in use in the 
scaools, We make use of the French translation, 
which appeared in Paris, with the concurrence of 
the Russian government and the Synod. 

Q. *“* What remark remains to be made respecting 
the souls of those who have died in the faith, but 
w.10se repentance has not had time to bear fruit ? 

A, “ That, to obtain for them a happy resurrec- 
ticn, the prayers of those who are yet on this earth 
may be to them a great assistance, especially when 
joined to the unbloody sacrifice of the Mass and to 
the works of mercy, done in faith and in memory 
of the departed” (Catéchisme détaille de [ Eglise 
Catholique orthodoxe d’ Orient, examiné et ap- 
prouvé par le Saint Synode de Russie. Paris: 
Klinsieck, 1351. On the eleventh article [of the 
Nicene Creed], p. 89). 
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the Pope defining ¢x cathedré on 
faith or morals, But however impor- 
tant this disagreement may be in the 
eyes of Catholics, it has no importance 
in the eyes of Protestants and ration- 
alists. ‘Those who admit no revela- 
tion would not certainly prefer or- 
thodoxy merely because there is in it 
one article less to believe. As to 
Protestants, the difficult point is to 
make them admit a visible authority 
taught by God himself, and having 
the right and mission to explain the 
Scriptures and to make a practical ap- 
plication of them to our lives. Now, 
is it likely that, in their eyes, an 
authority residing in the dispersed 
church, without the necessary bond 
which unites the bishops to each 
other, would be much more accep- 
table than a central authority, always 
living, always ready to declare its 
oracles, and, by that very fact, inde- 
pendent of the obstacles which an in- 
imical government or any other ad- 
versary might raise against it to pre- 
vent it from declaring itself? For the 
rest, the Spiritual Regulation will let 
Protestants know whether a church 
organized as is that of Russia at the 
present time can alone make a free 
word to be heard. 

Protestants and rationalists are, 
then, common adversaries of the 
Russian and also of the Catholic 
Church. Common adversaries also, 
on doctrinal grounds, are all those 
who cannot be exactly classed with 
either Protestants or rationalists, but 
against whom the Russian Church 
will no less have to defend herself— 
Jews, Mahometans, and, lastly, the 
Raskolniks also, unless, indeed, a 
portion of the latter should not prefer 
to ally themselves to the Catholic 
Church rather than to the Synod, if 
only they can be persuaded that in 
becoming Catholics they do not by 
any means cease to be Russians. 
Now, when in the XVIIth century 
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the heresy of Calvin was for a mo- 
ment seated on the patriarchal throne 
of Constantinople in the person of 
Cyril-Lucar, and when that patriarch 
had published his Orthodox Confession 
of the Christian Faith,* which was 
full of Calvinistic errors, the gravity 
of the danger to orthodoxy was then 
sufficiently powerful to render the 
Greeks far from being disdainful of 
the support offered to them by Ca- 
tholics, and even by the Pope himself, 
for the purpose of guarding in safety 
the articles of the common faith. 

Nothing was found too hard to be 
said against Catholics and Rome, 
because of their intervention in the 
deposition of the heretical patriarch 
and the condemnation of his doc- 
trine. For their justification we may 
be permitted to refer the reader to a 
publication which, upon its appear- 
ance, had the importance of a great 
event, and this is No. 42 of the 
Tracts for the Times, which, in Eng- 
land, opened the way to the Catho- 
lic faith.+ 

This historical precedent will not, 
we hope, remain without its conse- 


* AvaroAtch Opodoyia tis xprotiavixas ticrews. 
The first edition appeared in Latin, at Geneva, in 
1629; the second, four years later, in Greek and 
Latin. The Confession of Cyril-Lucar was inserted 
by Kimmel in his work Liérz Symbolict Ecclesia 
Orientalis. Jenz,1843. (Second ed. under the title 
of Monumenta Fidei Ecclesiae Orientalis. Jenzx, 
1850+) 

t+ The title of this tract is, Protestantism and 
Churches in the East. The cause of its appear- 
ance was the pretension of the Church of England— 
which, not without analogy with the Russian 
Church, recognized the sovereign of the country as 
its head, after Jesus Christ—in giving to the East a 
bishop invested by a mandate of Queen Victoria, 
with a jurisdiction embracing the whole of Syria, 
Chaldea, Egypt, and Abyssinia. Finally, its ob- 
ject is to examine the formula, “‘ No peace with 
Rome, but union and agreement at any price with 
the Syrians, the Abyssinians, and the Greeks,” and 
to prove the absolute impossibility of the Anglican 
and the Orthodox Churches being able honestly to 
agree together in point of doctrine. 

If it be true that, in consequence of the marriage 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, a great sympathy with 
the Anglican Church has taken possession of the 
aristocracy of St. Petersburg, No. 42 of the 7racts 
Sor the Times ought to be reprinted in English, 
translated and printed in Russian, and widely dis- 
seminated in the two languages. It is the honesty 
itself of the two churches which is at stake. 
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quences in history. Already Catho- 
lic theologians unconsciously afford 
a solid support to orthodoxy, with 
regard to the defence of the dogmas 
which are common to us with the 
Russians. Our theological works 
find entrance into Russia, and are 
there studied and quoted; whilst it is 
rarely, if ever, that we find modern 
authors of the Greek Church quoted, 
unless it be to draw from them argu- 
ments against the primacy of the 
Pope, and to perpetuate the misun- 
derstandings relating to the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost and to pur- 
gatory. 

From the time of Peter the Great 
orthodoxy has done nothing but lose 
ground in Russia; neither the patri- 
archs of the East nor the other 
heads of the various branches of the 
Orthodox Church appear to be solely 
occupied with it. One might say 


that any heresy inspires them with 


less horror than the Catholic doctrine 
about the Pope, and that they con- 
sider the rejection of this doctrine a 
sufficient proof of a healthy ortho- 
doxy. But the day will come when 
every Russian who loves orthodoxy 
above all else will no longer regard 
with so much horror as now a church 
which is far better calculated than 
the Greek Church to furnish him with 
arms wherewith to defend the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, the Real Presence, 
the sacraments, the veneration of 
Mary and the saints. The same 
horror with which we Catholics still 
inspire many orthodox Russians we 
formerly inspired Anglicans. Rela- 
tions with us, and study, have dis- 
abused many credulous minds; in 
Russia, moreover, the double senti- 
ment will operate in our favor of the 
danger to which orthodoxy will be 
exposed, and the insufficiency of the 
succor which can arrive to it from 
any quarter except the Catholic 
Church alone, 
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But Protestants, rationalists, Jews, 
Mahometans, and Raskolniks are 
not the only adversaries which the 
Russian Church must prepare to 
combat, and against whom she will 
find no help more efficacious than 
that which Catholics can afford. 
Among her adversaries she may 
reckon the government, atheism in 
the legislation, obstacles of every 
kind created against the propagan- 
da of orthodoxy, compulsory irreli- 
gious instruction, unbelief and mate- 
rialism “crowned” by the academ- 
ies—in a word, all the constituted 
authorities upon which the people 
depend. Can the Russian Church 
promise herself that she will be able 
successfully to contend against such 
adversaries? No one will maintain 
that the past history of this church 
offers a certain guarantee that she 
will; her existence, especially since 
Peter the Great, has been too mo- 
notonous, and has had a sphere of 
action too circumscribed, to allow her 
to make trialof her strength. Alas! 
there is something more; however 
monotonous may have been her ex- 
istence, it nevertheless offers one 
characteristic feature, and this is, 
the facility with which she has per- 
mitted the czars to impose their 
laws upon her, and to obtain from 
her that which nothing would have 
forced from the great doctors and 
fathers of the Greek Church. Now, 
if the Russian.Church has been so 
feeble in presence of the czars, is it 
very certain that she would instanta- 
neously recover her energy, were she 
_to find herself face to face with a 
government inspired by principles 
the most hostile to Christianity, and 
the declared enemy, no longer of the 
whole Christian church only, but of 
Jesus Christ hiniself? We are no 
prophet ; but, after all, it is not abso- 
lutely impossible that, at a period 
more or less distant, some Russian 
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socialist may find himself seated in 
the place of the czars. 

Thus the past history of the Rus- 
sian Church is far from being a sure 
watranty that she will know how to 
wrestle with impious governments, 
What succor, in fact, can she expect 
from churches which, in presence of 
the sultan, and of the sovereigns of 
the other countries where they are 
established, have shown themselves 
fully as feeble as the Russian Church 
has been in presence of the czars? 
The sultan—-to speak of him only 
—has not he himself settled the 
Bulgarian question? And, besides, 
will not these churches have enough 
to do to defend themselves at a time 
when political importance decides 
everything ? What influence in the 
religious affairs of Russia can be exer- 
cised by little states occupying scarce- 
ly the third or fourth rank among the 
states of Europe ? 

Should the Russian Church accept 
the aid of the Catholic Church, it 
will be a very different matter. In 
the same way that history shows us 
the latter as having already had to 
deal, on doctrinal ground, with every 
sort of error, and of having fought 
against it, thus offering, with the 
weight of her experience, the aid of 
a science as vast as the variety of 
errors against which it has combated ; 
so also has the Catholic Church 
already encountered, on practical 
ground, every sort of obstacle, and 
has passed through storms and tem- 
pests which would a thousand times 
over have submerged her were she 
not divine. The number, variety, 
and gravity of the struggles she has 
maintained also against governments 
and nations give her the right to 
repeat with a calm security, each 
time that the signs of a fresh persecu- 
tion appear: Adios vidi ventos alias- 
que procellas—* Other tempestuous 
winds and other storms have I seen.” 
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She possesses institutions born of 
these struggles and adapted to those 
of the future, which will also create 
new ones in their turn. Her mission- 
aries and her priests present us with 
the spectacle of an army as numer- 
ous as it is varied, answering to all 
the needs of war and to all the possi- 
ble eventualities of the field of battle. 
Still more: in the existence of the 
church warfare is, so to speak, the 
normal condition, and peace the ex- 
ception; it thus follows that the 
powers of the Catholic Church are 
kept in continual exercise, and that 
the science of the means of victory 
is never reduced to simple memo- 
ries. 

This, from the history of the past, 
is what may be with certainty fore- 
seen, whether with regard to the 
inefficiency of the help which the 
Russian Church may promise herself 
from the various branches of the 
orthodox communion, in a struggle 
against unbelief and impious govern- 
ments, or with regard to the solid 
support which, in this case, she would 
find from the Catholic Church, But 
this prevision is not only justified by 
history. History has done nothing 
‘more than throw light upon that 
which had been foretold to us by a 
terrible declaration of Jesus Christ ; 
and it is in this declaration that lies 
the deep reason and the true expla- 
nation of that which history causes 
to pass before our eyes. Ommne reg- 
num in seipsum divisum desolabitur— 
“ Every kingdom divided against it- 
self shall be brought to desolation ” 
(S. Luke xi. 17), Our Lord has said. 

The Orthodox Church is a divid- 
ed kingdom—divided into as many 
branches as there are states in which 
she counts her adherents; divided 
to such a degree that, without the 
consent of sovereigns, no communi- 
cation is possible between these 
divers branches; so divided that it 
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is also the will of sovereigns which 
regulates and measures the relations 
which the bishops of the eparchies 
(dioceses) of one self-same state may 
hold among themselves. ‘The Ortho- 
dox Church is a kingdom divided 
against itself—so divided that no- 
where is there to be found an autho- 
rity which, being itself the source of 
jurisdiction, can terminate the litiga- 
tions about jurisdiction without ap- 
peal; so divided that a little bold- 
ness and obstinacy sufficed to enable 
Greece to withdraw herself from the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople; that a little boldness 
and obstinacy sufficed to gain the 
cause for Bulgaria, when, not long 
ago, she also shook off the authority 
of the same patriarch; and that a 
little boldness and obstinacy always 
suffice to enable the revolted defini- 
tively to shake off the yoke of their 
pastors.* 


* The reader will not take it amiss if he should 
find here several points already developed in our 
former essay, She Pope of Rome and the Popes 07 
the Oriental Orthodox Church. (London: Long- 
mans, 1871.) It is almost impossible, in touching 
upon the same subject, entirely to avoid repetition ; 
and, besides, there are certain ideas which require 
to be put forward pretty frequently, if they are suf- 
ficiently to arrest public attention. 

Well, then, there is one idea, which we would will- 
ingly call the “* providential idea” of the times, of 
so decisive a tendency does it appear to us fer has- 
tening the end of the schism and the return of the 
Grezco-Russian Church to Catholic unity. It is 
the idea to which we now return, and which forms 
the subject of the entire third chapter of the essay 
just mentioned. We live in a century of revolutions ; 
now, whilst the Catholic Church, in presence of the 
gencral overturning of thrones, dynasties, and po- 
litical constitutions, only strengthens, with her 
marvellous unity, the powers of her government, 
the Grthodox Eastern Church is given up defence- 
less to all the chances of political revolutions, and 
condemned, in her various branches, to submit to 
the form of government which these revolutions im- 
pose upon her. This fact alone is of a nature to 
lead back a goodly number of our separated’brethren. 
We have not here to discuss lofty and abstract mat- 
ters ; we have to reflect whether Jesus Christ could 
thus have given up his church to the mercy of 
pelitical revolutions. The man of the people, the 
illiterate, the workman, whose every moment is 
precious because he must live by the labor of his 
hands, can deoide this question as easily as the theo- 
logian, the philosopher, and the Itis a 
reflection which requires neither study nor any form 
of reasoning, nor even time ; it isan argument self- 
evident to all—the “ popular argument,” which 
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Alas! it is not even here that the 
desolation of this kingdom ends. Of 
the Orthodox Church it may be truly 
said that the desolation has no bounds. 
It has no bounds because already the 
principle has been established that 
the church of each state ought to be 
independent, and that each separate 
nation also ought to have its distinct 
and independent church, It is end- 
less because to these principles—sub- 
versive of all order and all stability, 
and which make ecclesiastical juris- 
diction depend no longer upon the 
laws and customs of the church, but 
on the chances of war, the valor of 
conquerors, and the craftiness of con- 
spirators—the Orthodox Church can 
oppose nothing but vain protes- 
tations; it is endless because the 
very bishops themselves of the Or- 
thodox Church take the lead in up- 
holding these principles, and are the 
first to treat with contempt the com- 
plaints of those of their brethren 
whose jurisdiction is injured. 

And, in fact, it was by invoking its 
political independence that the re- 
cently-formed kingdom of Greece de- 
clared itself, in 1833, freed from the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. This declaration was 
made and carried by a// the bishops 
of the kingdom, assembled at Nauplia; 
not a single voice appears to have 
been raised to require that the patri- 
arch should at least be first consulted, 
The patriarch appealed to the canons 
of the church, and protested—and 
they let him protest. For seventeen 
years he went on protesting, until at 
last, in 1850, his successor recognized 


must decide between the Catholic Church and the 
Orthodox Eastern Communion. 

After this our repetitions will be treated with in- 
dulgence, as will also our inability to make any pro- 
mise not to recur, even more than once, to this 
same subject—in short, our desire will be found 
legitimate that the religions press of every coun- 
try should make the idea which we have just ex- 
pressed its own; that it should develop and popu- 
larize it, and make it really “ the providential idea 
of the times.” 
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the accomplished fact; had he not 
done so, he would have been allowed 
to protest to an indefinite period, as 
long as he might be inclined. It was 
by appealing to the principle of na- 
tionality (phylelism) that the Bulga- 
rians shook off the authority of the 
same patriarch. ‘Their bishops nom- 
inated an exarch,.and long before the 
sultan had definitely settled this affair 
they gave no more heed to the 
patriarch’s protestations than for 
seventeen years had been given by 
the bishops of the Hellenic kingdom. 
In the hope of leading back the Bul- 
garians to obedience, the patriarch, 
in 1872, convoked a great council in 
the Church of S. George at Constan- 
tinople. He made his complaints 
against his rebellious children, and 
without apparently considering the 
effect which might be produced by 
the publicity given to his words, he 
there related that, having summoned 
the recalcitrant bishops to return to 
obedience, one of them had answered 
him, dy the telegraph, that he should 
go and receive the reply from the 
exarch. 

The council thereupon proceeded 
to excommunicate the Bulgarians, 
who had already so willingly excom- 
municated themselves, sure before- 
hand, that they would none the less 
continue to be considered members 
of the Orthodox Church—a certainty 
which could not fail to be realized. 
The example of Greece had borne its 
fruit. Besides, this council was not 
cecumenical; amongst others, the 
Russian bishops did not sit there at 
all; a letter of the Synod had the 
mission of representing them, pro- 
bably unknown to themselves, and 
certainly without their permission. 
By what right, then, could the coun- 
cil separate the Bulgarian nation from 
the whole church? By what right 
did it speak in the name of the whole 
church? It had so much the less 
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right, also, from the fact that the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, Cyril, who 
happened to be then at Constantino- 
ple, determinedly refused, for reasons 
which gave evidence of more than un- 
willingness, to appear at its sittings.* 

Will it be said that the Bulgarians 
were excommunicated by virtue of 
the canons of the church; that the 
council applied to them an anathe- 
ma already decreed by the fathers and 
the cecumenical councils against those 
who violated the canons? Wehave 
some acquaintance with these can- 
ons; and, if they are to be taken 
literally, we would not take upon 
ourselves to prove that the whole 
Orthodox Church has not long ago 
fallen under some excommunication 
pronounced by her own canons; such, 
at any rate, would be the case with 
regard to the Russian Church, which 
forms its principal portion. ‘To escape 
this somewhat embarrassing conclu- 


sion, it becomes necessary to admit 
that the canons must be understood, 
as it is commonly expressed, cum 
grano salis, and that they are suscep- 


ttble of a mild interpretation. It is 
this which the Bulgarians believe 
themselves to have done, They have 
found in the past history of their 
church several examples authorizing 
an interpretation of the canons con- 
formable to their wishes; amongst 
others, that of Peter the Great, who, 
without ever ceasing to be considered 
orthodox, abolished the patriarchate 
of Moscow, instituted the Synod, 
made it the principal authority of 
the Russian Church, and declared 
himself to be the “Supreme Judge ” 
thereof; after which he informed the 
Oriental patriarchs of what had hap- 
pened, and demanded of them an 
approbation which he was fully de- 


* This patriarch was afterwards deposed on 
account of his refusal to sign the declaration of 
the council, and the Sublime Porte was obliged tc 
nominate a successor. 
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termined to do without, in case it 
should be refused. The crime of the 
Bulgarians consisted’ in interpreting 
the canons as they had been inter- 
preted by the numerous bishops who 
had net on that account been, by any 
means, expelled from the church; 
and if the letter of the Russian Synod, 
the mandatory of the Russian epis- 
copate at the council of 1872, blamed 
them, besides that, in their revolt, 
they were sustained by Russia.* 
The Bulgarians called to mind that 
it was Russia, too, which had the most 
strenuously labored to induce the 
Patriarch of Constantinople to recog- 
nize the independence of the Church 
of the Hellenic kingdom as an ac- 
complished fact. With memories 
such as these, the anathema of the 
Council of Constantinople of 1872 
could scarcely disquiet the Bulgarians. 

And this is not all. This council 
made a decision which is, in truth, a 
doctrinal decision by declaring that 
the exterior constitution of the 
church is independent of the princi- 
ple of nationality, and in condemn- 
ing the application of this principle 
to the church, as being contrary to 
the Scriptures and to the Fathers. 
By what right did this council, not 
being ecumenical, make a decision 
of this kind, and. what value could it 
possess? Will it be said that this 
council did nothing more than define 
and affirm what was contained in 
the Scriptures and the Fathers? It 
was precisely this to which the Bul- 
garians would not agree, and of 
which the Patriarch of Jerusalem—to 
mention him oly—was by no means 
convinced; in short, that which only 
a truly ecumenical council could 
authoritatively decide. In presence 
of a merely nominal. doctrinal au- 
thority, it was perfectly natural that 


* Scarcely was the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Cyril, arrested and impri . before Russia began 
to take r:prisals against the Greek Church. 
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the Bulgarians should keep their 
own view of the matter. 

But still more embarrassing by far 
would be the consequences resulting 
to. the Orthodox Church if it were 
admitted that this council possessed 
a really doctrinal authority, and that 
its decisions were obligatory on the 
consciences of the orthodox faithful. 
In this case the Orthodox Church 
would have added yet another defi- 
nition to those already recorded in 
the seven Ecumenical Councils al- 
lowed by her. This church has al- 
ways boasted of having added no- 
thing to the doctrine expressed in 
the seven Ecumenical Councils, in 
which, according to her, the Holy 
Ghost has deposited, once for aill,* 
whatever it is necessary to believe. 
She is so persuaded that nothing can 
be added to them that she takes 
pleasure in recognizing in these 
councils the seven pillars of wisdom, 
the seven mysterious seals, spoken of 
by S. John—pillars and seals which 
will eternally remain seven in num- 
ber, without any possible chance of 
reaching even to the number eight. 
Therefore it is that she throws in 
our faces our western councils and 
their definitions, and therefore that 
she reproaches us with new dogmas. 
But the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary and the doctrinal Infallibility 
of the Pope—these two dogmas which 
th: church has found in the Scrip- 
tures and in the Fathers—were they 
newer in the eyes of the Bulgarians 
than the dogma defined at the Council 
of Constaptinople in 1872, that “the 
church, in her exterior constitution, is 
independent of the principle of na- 
tionality "—a dogma condemned, im- 
plicitly at least, by the previous prac- 


* Expression of the manifesto of the Synod of St. 


: Fedabets,. On the Reunion of the Uniates with 


the Orthodox Church in the Russian Empire, 
printed by order of the Most Holy Synod of St. 
Petersburg. Press, 1839. See Perstcu- 
tions et Souffrances, etc., pp. 157-266. 
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tice of a large portion of the Ortho- 
dox Church ? 

Finally, why should the Bulgari- 
ans have submitted to the decision 
of a particular council—a decision, 
carried by the Greeks judices in causé 
proprié, when the Russian Church, 
as all the world knew, thought so 
lightly of the doctrine and practice 
of the whole Greek Church in a 
matter of far greater importance, the 
validity of baptism? Baptism by in- 
fusion is in fact recognized at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow as valid, 
while at Constantinople it is null 
and void. A Protestant ora Catholic 
baptized by infusion, who should ask 
to be received into the Orthodox 
Church, would be accepted uncon- 
ditionally in Russia: but at Con- 
stantinople he would be required to 
be rebaptized. A Christian in the 
dominions of the czar, he would be- 
come a pagan at Constantinople ; 
and yet this is one and the same 
church !* 


* From what we have been able to ascertain, the 
conduct of the Russian Church upon this point is 
not so invariably uniform as to make it impossible to 
quote some exceptions to what we have just men- 
tioned. It is very certain, however, that these ex- 
ceptions do not regard great personages, who are 
always dispensed from submitting to baptism by im- 
mersion. To mention a recent example: the Prin- 
cess Dagmar was admitted into the Russian Church 
without being required to receive a second baptism. 
The same thing was done in the last century. Vol- 
taire having shown himself persuaded that the 
Russian Church baptized Protestants, baptized by 
infusion, was reproved by Catherine II, in the 
following terms: ‘* As head of the Greek Church, | 
cannot honestly leave you unrebuked in your error. 
The Greek Church does not rebaptize at all. The 
Grand Duchess, etc.” (Vide Kégi. Eecles., p. 86 
note.) What Catherine here calls the Greek Church 
is the Russian. Besides, Catherine herself had been 
received into the Russian Church without being re- 
baptized, and it was of this example that William 
Frederick Liitiens, the Lutheran author of the D/s- 
sertatio de Religione Ruthenorum Hodierna, did 
not fail to avail himself, in maintaining that upon 
this point also the Russians were in agreement with 
the Lutherans. “If the Russians of former days ” 
(Rutheni veteres), writes Liitiens, “did not re- 
cognize as valid the baptism (by infusion) of our 
church, it cannot be attributed solely to their belief 
in the necessity of their ceremonies, but also to the 
hatred which, from the calumnies of the Romanists, 
they nourished against our Lutheran Church . 
(Dissert., etc., pp. 86, 7). 

Besides, we find the following in the Russian 
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Yes, the shock has been given. 
The Council of Constantinople of 
1872 has not been able to hinder the 
defection of the Bulgarians, but it 
has attracted the attention of the 
Christian world to the fact that the 
Orthodox Church has no authority 
which can force consciences to reject 
as heretical the application to the 
exterior constitution of the church, 
either of the principle of nationality, 
or any other principle upon which 
might be based the political constitu- 
tion of nations. And further, the 
acts of the Council of Constantinople 
of 1872 give evidence of the hesita- 
tion and uncertainty existing among 
the representatives of the orthodox 
faith* with regard to a question so 
momentous, and which concerns the 
very lifeof that church. The shock 
has been given. Error has a terrible 
logic. Where will the divisions, the 


sub-divisions, and the parcellings-out 


of the orthodox communion end? 


Clergy of Father Gagarin: “‘ The Zecclesiastical 
Talk (Doukhovnaia Beseda) of Sept. 17, 1866, was 
seeking for a means of reconciling on this point the 
Greek and Russian Churches. Nothing is stranger 
than the idea it has entertained. If we are to be- 
lieve the Ecclesiastical Taik, the Greek Church 
fully admits the validity of baptism otherwise than 
by immersion, but has been obliged to exact a new 
baptism from those Latins seeking admission into her 
bosom, i order to draw a deeper line of demar- 
cation between Greeks and Latins, from fear of 
a reconciliation, and to this end has attempted no- 
thing less than ¢o make the Greeks believe that the 
Latins were not Christians. We should never dare 
to attribute to the Greek Church such a proceeding. 
Lying, calumny, profanation of a sacrament that 
cannot p d—all this, according to the Ecc7e- 
siastical Tack, the Greek Church would knowingly 
and willingly do! Reading this, we cannot believe 
our eyes. And this journal is published by the 
Ecclesiastical Academy of St. Petersburg, under the 
eye and with the approbation of the Synod!” 
(The Russian Clergy, translated from the French 
of Father Gagarin, S.F¥, by Ch. Du Gard Make- 
peace, M.A. London: Burns and Oates, 1872; p. 
272.) x 

* The Council of Constantinople of 1872 has been 
acknowledged by one portion of the Orthodox 
Church, and rejected by the othér. The church of 
the Hellenic kingdom maintains the authority of 
the council ; a portion of the Russian Church re- 
jects it. The Orthodox Church is thus divided 
into two camps; and, according to the tenor of the 
ucts of the Council of 1872, all that portion of the 
Russian Church which does not admit the authority 
of the council is, therefore, at this present time 
excommunicate. 
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And what consequences may result 
from the want of exterior unity, not 
only for the independence, but also 
for the faith, of the church, we have 
just glanced at; but it will be re- 
vealed by the Ecclesiastical Regulation 
in a manner more convincing and 
more sad. 

Assuredly the future had not been 
foreseen when, in the Confession of 
the Orthodox Faith, the great cate- 
chism of the whole Oriental Church, 
it was considered sufficient to ex- 
plain as follows the unity of the 
church : 

“ The church is one, . . . accord- 
ing to the teaching of the apostle: 
For I have espoused you to one 
husband, that I may present you as 
a chaste virgin to Christ (2 Cor. 
xi. 2). For even as there is but 
one Christ, even so his spouse can 
be but one; as it is written in the 
fourth chapter of the Epistie of S. 
Paul to the Ephesians (iv. 5, 6): 
Onz Lord, one faith, one baptism : there 
is but one God, the Father of ail.* 

Nor was the future any more fore- 
seen when, in the catechism of 
Mgr. Philarete, the unity of the 
church was defined : 

“Q. Why is the church one ? 

“A. Because she represents one 
spiritual body, animated by one sole 
and only divine Spirit, and having 
one head only, who is Christ.” 

Let us now turn away our gaze 
from the Orthodox .Church, in 
which the terrible declaration of Jesus 
Christ finds only too fully its accom- 
plishment. Another church appears 
before us. She is not a divided 
kingdom: on the contrary, if there 
be one characteristic mark by which 
she may be at once recognized by 


*Confessio Orthodoxa Fidei, Catholice et 
Apostolicae Ecclesia Orientalis, Quest. bxxxiii. 
in Kimmel’s work, ZLidri Symbolici Ecclesia 
Oritentalis, p. 153. 

+ Catéchisme Détaillé. 


On the ninth article, 
P- 95- 
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all who seek for her, it is the impos- 
ing unity of her exterior organiza- 
tion. The pope forms this unity. 
Let us ask of history what the 
pope has done for the church, 

And history answers: The pope 
has saved the church. The pope 
alone has been able to hinder this 
church from breaking up, as the 
Orthodox Church has done, into so 
many national churches, at first un- 
der the protection, then under the 
authority, and finally under the rod, 
of sovereigns who were at first kings, 
then presidents of a republic, some- 
times Robespierres. It is the pope, 
and the pope only, who has main- 
tained, not merely the vague notion, 
but the living sentiment of Catholic 
fraternity—a sentiment which inspires 
the adversaries of the church with 
a fear which, in spite of themselves, 
they betray. It is the pope, and 
the pope alone, who has caused the 
sap of Christian piety to circulate in 
the whole Catholic world, by the 
honors of the altars accorded to the 
saints of every land, and by those 
institutions which, originating in one 
country, belong to all countries, as 
powerful, in the realization of their 
vast aspirations, as zeal and charity 
themselves. It is the pope who 
makes the treasures of virtue and 
learning which he discovers in any 
particular locality the common pro- 
perty of the world—in a word, it 
is the pope who causes the church 
always to survive, not only the ene- 
taies who desire her death, not only 
the false prophets who, for centuries 
past, have gone on announcing this 
death as imminent, but all kingdoms 
and all empires, their institutions, 
and even their remembrance. This 
is what the pope is for the Catholic 
Church. 

Thus we see, on the one side, 
division, and, as its consequence, the 
dissolution foretold by Jesus Christ; 
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on the other side, unity, and, with 
unity, victory and strength. This is 
the signification of the church having 
or not having a pope. Besides, the 
unity of government is so necessary 
to arrest the indefinite parcelling out 
of one church into a number of inde- 
pendent churches, and asa safeguard 
to the common faith, that each sepa- 
rate branch of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church has not been able to main- 
tain its integrity without the aid of a 
supreme and central authority. In- 
stead of the pope, this is a patriarch, 
or it is a synod, or it is the sovereign 
of the country, but everywhere and 
always the very adversaries of the 
Papacy themselves render an involun- 
tary homage to the Catholic dogma 
which declares a visible head, a pope, 
necessary to the church. 

Yes, a pope is necessary for the 
church—necessary to her existence, 
and necessary for the fulfilment of 
her mission. 

Let us consider it with regard to 
the most powerful of the various 
branches of the orthodox commu- 
nion—the Russian Church, Even 
could this church (by hypothesis) 
maintain herself alone, and could she 
continue her work without the oper- 
ation of the laws; could she alone 
combat unbelief, and alone make 
head against impious governments, 
the pope would be none the less 
necessary for her. And why? Be- 
cause the Russian Church calls her- 
self Catholic ; that is, universal. Now, 
it is not enough for a church which 
calls itself Catholic, and the one 
church of the Saviour of all, to be 
able to maintain her ground in that 
part of the world in which she is 
now enclosed ; it is not enough that 
she should combat unbelief in the 
empire of the czars, nor that she 
should be able to resist an impious 
government which may succeed to 
theirs, 
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If she is Catholic, she ought, the 
Russian Chureh herself, to be equal 
to penetrating everywhere, and every- 
where to maintain herself; to com- 
bat everywhere heresy and unbelief, 
and everywhere to sustain collision 
with the government, If she is 
Catholic, let her issue from the limits 
of the country of the czars, and at 
least aflempt the conquest of Italy, 
Germany, France, England, all Eu- 
rope; America, the whole world; 
let her, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
utter words of authority to the con- 
querors of the earth, brave the ha- 
tred which the consciousness of her 
rights would draw upon her, and 
dare to declare to crowned heads 
that all Christians belong to her; let 
her not confine herself to raising in 
capital cities Russian temples for the 
use of the Russian embassies, but 
let her require every government to 
recognize the orthodox worship; let 
her missionaries penetrate, whether 
welcomed or repelled, into all the 
countries of the earth with the sole 
credentials of the apostles, and, 
strong in this single right, let them 
return whither they are driven out, 
and sprinkle with their blood the soil 
wherein they sow the seed of ortho- 
doxy. Then, and only then, will the 
Russian Church show herself Catho- 
lic; that is to say, universal; that is 
to say, the church of the Saviour of 
all. Until then in vain may she call 
herself Catholic while the title is de- 
nied by the fact. 

But these things the Russian 
Church will never be able to accom- 
plish without a pope. 

. From whom, in fact, will her priests 
hold their commission? To whom 
will they recur for counsel, protection, 
and support? In whose name will 
they speak to governments and kings ? 
To whom will they refer the latter 
to authenticate the validity of their 
mission, to propose objections, or to 
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lodge complaints? If we except Rus- 
sia, Turkey, the Hellenic. kingdom, 
Roumania, Servia, and some pro- 
vinces of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, the rest of the world is missionary 
ground for the Orthodox Church, just 
as much aslis China for the Catholic 
Church. Let us suppose the Rus- 
sian Church wishing only to under- 
take the conversion of France. Paris 
already possesses a Russian temple; 
it is now the Synod, in concert with 
the government, which nominates the 
persons attached to this temple. 
When the official church shall have 
fallen, and all the Russian bishops 
shall be canonically equal, cr at 
least independent of each other, t 
which among them will the charge 
of this mission belong ? 

Paris is a place to stimulate the 
zeal of many bishops. It is allowable 
to believe that a settlement will not 
be very quickly made. Let us sup- 
pose it made, however, and moreover 
that even there is established a college 
De Propaganda Fide Orthodoxé at St. 
Petersburg or Moscow. What would 
be the attitude of the Greek Church 
of Constantinople? Will the latter 
possess, or will she not possess, the 
right to evangelize France, and there 
to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction ? 
If it be allowed that she has this right, 
the same question presents itself also 
for the three patriarchates of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Jerusalem; it also 
presents itself for the Greek Church 
of the Hellenic kingdom, for the 
Church of Roumania, for that of 
Servia, for the Orthodox Church of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
even for that of Montenegro. Here 
is already an accumulation and inter- 
mingling of jurisdictions liable to give 
rise to numerous contests. Who shall 
decide amongst them? Will they 
come to a mutual agreement? But 
an agreement will be everlastingly 
impossible between the Greek and - 
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Russian Churches, at least so long as 
the question of the validity of baptism 
by infusion remains undecided. We 
will say Catholics are to be “ con- 
verted” to orthodoxy: the Russian 
ministers will not rebaptize them. 
The Greek Church knows it—this 
church, as we have just said, which 
regards baptism by infusion as null. 
If the Greek’ Church consents that 
the Russian missionaries shall evan- 
gelize France, it declares, by that 
consent, that baptism is no longer 
necessary for belonging to the church. 
If, however, she opposes their so do- 
ing, who is to decide between them ? 
And the simple ones who had pre- 
viously let themselves be incorporated 
into the Russian Church—would they 
be very certain that they really be- 
longed to the church ?. Which, then, 
will be the true missionaries ? 

We confine ourselves to this ex- 
ample. Let us apply ourselves care- 
fully to realize, in imagination, what 
would be the situation of a church 
attempting to do without a pope 
that which must be done by a church 
believing herself divine, and invested 
by God with a commission to convert 
the world—wishing to do, without a 
pope, what is done by the Catholic 
Church every day. Then it will be 
easy to understand whether there can 
le a divine church without a pope. 

And this. pope, without which the 
jRussian Church will never be the 
universal church of Jesus Christ nor 
fulfil the mission of that church— 
where would she seek hin? Would 
she, on account of the needs created 
by her new situation, confer upon 
one of the bishops al the authority 
which is now concentrated in the 
hands of the Synod? Will she say 
to him, Help me to fulfil the mission 
of converting the world? But this 
charge, this part, would it not with 
f{reater right belong to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who, so powerful 
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is the need of unity, has already 
declared, upon one solemn occasion, 
that on him rests ¢he care of all the 
churches ?* Weare supposing in the 
Russian Church, and im the other 
branches of the orthodox commun- 
ion, enough self-denial to consent to 
this. But when this great event 
shall have been accomplished, what 
will have been done ? 

It will have been acknowledged 
before the face of all the world 
that it is not Rome who made the 
schism, It will have been confessec| 
that during ten centuries it has been 
charged as a crime upon the Catholic 
Church that she has not sacrificed 
that which, after ten centuries of dis- 
asters, the Eastern Church has found 
it necessary to force herself to re- 
gain under pain of ceasing to exist. 
There will have been rendered to the 
Catholic Church the most splendid 
of testimonies, in confessing that she 
alone possesses the true sense of the 
words of Jesus Christ, and that the 
rock on which Jesus Christ has built 
his church is Peter. 

Indeed, from that day forward 
there will be no more excuse for 
schism. Between a rock designated 
by men of the X1Xth century, and 
that rock of which the manifest ex- 
istence goes back to Jesus Christ 
himself, and has been pointed out by 
him, who that but knows how to 
read and write can hesitate for an in- 
stant ? 

Such, therefore, is the alternative: 
either the Orthodox Church will be 
forced to give herself a pope, to show 
that she is really that which she 
entitles herself, ‘“ Catholic,” or uni- 
versal, and to fulfil the mission im- 
posed by this name, or she will never 


*Tt is thus that Anthimus, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, expressed himself in a document con- 
cerning the independence of the Orthodox Church 
of the Hellenic kingdom. See The Pope of Romi, 
etc., p. 142. French ed., p. 227, 
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be able to justify her appreciation of 
this title. What will happen in the 


former case, we have just said ; if, on 
the contrary, the Orthodox Church 
delays to give herself a pope, the 
rapid march of events, and the re- 
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volutionary storm from which neither 
Russia nor the East will by any 
means be preserved, will, before very 
long, prove to us that it is not upon 
the sand that Jesus Christ has built 
his church. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH, 
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Bacon’s grand testamentary vin- 
dication of his life, “ bequeathing 
his name and memory to foreign 
nations and his own countrymen 
after some time be passed over,” 
might have been written with even 
greater justice of himself—because 
free from any imputation of moral 
weakness—by the master-mind of 
the XVIIIth century in England 
in the domain of political philo- 
sophy—Edmund Burke, the illus- 
trious orator and statesman, the au- 
thor of Reflections on the Revolution 
in France. ‘To-day, when France, 
“incessantly agitated by a propa- 
ganda of the most pernicious doc- 
trines,” * still vindicates the saga- 
city which foresaw the disastrous 
course of the Revolution, while 
Egland, which he saved from the 
same propaganda, uninterruptedly 
illustrates the “ beneficial influence 
of the regular action of the public 
powers,” it may not be amiss to re- 
call some of the opinions to which 
he gave utterance at the beginning 
of the storm. Burke’s genius, like 
Bacon's, was indeed too refulgent 
not to be acknowledged even in his 
own day. But the burning ques- 


* Message of Marshal MacMahon to the French 
Assembly. 


tions upon the discussion of which 
and their solution, so far as human 
reason can go, he has built up an 
enduring fame—monumentum e@re 
perennius—lighted up passions too 
gigantic and furious in the tremen- 
dous conflict then inaugurated to 
allow of contemporary justice being 
done to his labors. Nor did their 
negatory influence upon his fame 
end with his death; two allied 
causes have conspired to partially 
obscure the clearand immortal flame 
of his genius, even to our time: 

First, the jealousy of the politi- 
cal and literary followers of Charles 
James Fox. 

Second, the inimical spirit of the 
Revolution. 

Burke, as it is well known, had to 
contend, during his parliamentary 
career, not only against the Tory 
prejudices of the country party, 
represented by such men as Wil- 
liam Lord Bagot and Col. Onslow, 
but also against the ill-concealed 
jealousy and oligarchical exclusive- 
ness of his nominal allies, the Whig 
aristocracy. But this influence of 
caste, which in his lifetime placed 
over his head his political pupil, 
Charles Fox, as the representative 
of the Whig family compacts, has 
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been succeeded since his death by 
a more acrimonious spirit of per- 
sonal jealousy in defence of the 
fame of his younger rival. The 
partisans of Fox have never been 
able to forgive Burke’s renuncia- 
tion of his alliance with the eloquent 
Whig leader; and so large ashare 
of literary and political criticism 
during the last half-century has 
come from the pens of that small 
but popular band of writers who 
took their inspiration from the 
traditions of Holland House, that 
the acknowledgment of Burke’s 
profound and prophetic genius has 
been unduly circumscribed by the 
desire of elevating the “ great man ” 
of the family. Macaulay and Earl 
Russell have given expression to 
this feeling; the former by cov- 
ertly insinuating a doubt of Burke’s 
judgment, while iavishly extolling 
the splendor of his imagination ; 
the latter by open denunciation of 
his course at the outbreak of the 
Revolution; Earl Russell with un- 
conscious self-satire quoting these 
lines from La Fontaine : 


L’homme est de feu pour le mensonge 
Hl est de glace pour la vérité.”” 

The efforts of a powerful literary 
and family connection to elevate its 
idol, Charles Fox, at the expense of 
Burke, have had, however, but small 
effect in limiting the measure of the 
latier’s fame, compared with the hos- 
tile spirit of revolution animating 
the current periodical literature of 
England and America. Ifthe apos- 
tles of the Revolution, who steal 
Burke’s thunder without acknow- 
ledgment, when it suits their pur- 
pose, against the despotism of 
power, could bury out of sight his 
protests against that worse despot- 
ism of unchained human passions, 
which is their ideal of liberty, they 
would gladly place him in their Pan- 
theon. But the mind of the great po- 
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litical philosopher was too grandly 
comprehensive to be narrowed with- 
in the grooves of that fashionable 
“liberalism ” which covers even the 
basest tyranny, if directed against 
the Catholic Church. His humanity 
was too broad and true not to be 
aroused into flaming denunciation 
of the abuse of power, whether it as- 
sumed the shape of “opulent op- 
pression” in India or democratic 
priest-slaughter in France. Hence 
it is that Burke holds but a half-al- 
legiance of the Liberal party ; that 
his fame has been, as it were, trun- 
cated, so far as they have been able 
to effect it; and that his magnificent 
vindications of the cause of liberty, 
bounded by no limitations of race, 
government, or creed, are circum- 
scribed in their minds by his ante- 
revolutionary labors. 

But it is not in the power of any 
class of critics, least of all of the 
light artillery of “liberalism,” to 
narrow or permanently diminish 
Burke’s kingdom over human 
thought. His fame will not be de- 
pendent upon the fashion of this or 
any single age. The consensus of 
humanity; has crowned him among 
the Immortals. When Macaulay 
and Russell shall have become ob- 
scure names, the works of Burke 
will endure as monuments of our 
civilization. His place will be 
with Demosthenes and Cicero, and 
in the estimation of a more remote 
posterity he will probably overtop 
them both. 

The long, lean figure, with specta- 
cles on nose, once familiar to the 
caricaturists of the third George’s 
reign, has faded a good deal from 
the eyes of the present generation. 
We now turn over with a smile the 
prints of the “concealed Jesuit” 
from S. Omer’s, darrette on head. 
and long soufane clinging to his 
heels; or the more portly figure of 
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the highwayman, blunderbuss in 
hand, waylaying, in company with 
North and Fox, the “ savior of In- 
dia” (Warren Hastings); or the 
“Watchman ” of the constitution, 
in heavy cloak, lantern in hand, and 
spectacles on the formidable nose, 
ferreting out the revolutionary 
preacher, Dr. Price, in his midnight 
study. The gravers of Gilray and 
Sayer have yielded to those of the 
caricaturists for Punch. The figures 
of Gladstone, Disraeli, and Bright 
have supplanted those of Pitt, Fox, 
and Burke. The great orator and 
statesman has taken his place as a 
classic on the shelves of all libra- 
ries, but is popularly known only 
by a few rounded extracts from his 
speeches, or by Macaulay’s descrip- 
tion of the entrance on the parlia- 
mentary stage of Lord Rocking- 
ham’s young Irish secretary, “ who 
to an eloquence surpassing the elo- 
quence of Pitt, and an industry that 
shamed the industry of Grenville, 
united an amplitude of comprehen- 
sion to which neither Pitt nor Gren- 
ville could lay claim.”” But if Burke 
has shared the fate of all great writ- 
ers not strictly popular in being con- 
ventionally admired but practically 
neglected by the general reader, no 
political author is more diligent- 
ly studied by the “ middlemen” of 
thought, the makers and leaders. of 
public opinion. He is the private 
tutor of public teachers; the vade 
mecum of the orator and politician. 
Most of the questions of political 
ethics which have been the subjects 
of discussion during the present cen- 
tury have been profoundly treated 
of by him. Catholic emancipation, 
parliamentary reform, the freedom 
of the press, ministerial responsibi- 
lity, the relations of church and 
state, the abolition of the slave 
trade, the amelioration of the crim- 
inal law—all have received from him 
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their most ample and brilliant illus- 
tration. 

Of all the events of his time, 
however, the Revolution of 1789 
gave the chief exercise to his pow- 
ers. Born in 1730, he was then at 
the zenith of his fame, in the ful 
maturity of his massive yet acute 
intellect. Earl Russell’s senile 
complaint in his life of Fox of “ the 
wreck of his (Burke’s) judgment” 
betrays only the dotage of his own. 
Advancing age had better fitted 
him for the contest. His mind 
had, as Macaulay truly says, bloom- 
ed late into flower, although the 
rhetoric of the essayist has cari- 
catured the sterility of his youth. 
The giant trunk was now crown- 
ed with a luxuriant and graceful 
foliage, which added to its beauty, 
while it detracted nothing from 
its strength. The experience of 
“his long and laborious life,” the 
accumulated stores of his prodi- 
gious industry, furnished him with 
weapons of finest temper and. irre- 
sistible force. Thus armed, step- 
ping to the front as the champion 
of civilization and religion against 
the Giant Despair which had broken 
its bonds in Europe, it was with 
striking appropriateness that his 
friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, applied 
to him, at the moment of his rupture 
with Fox and the opposition, the 
lines written under the engraving 
of 1790 from the portrait of 1775— 
lines in which Milton describes the 
faithful Abdiel striding forth, soli- 
tary, from amid the rebel host: 


“So spake the fervent angel, but his zeal 
None seconded: . . 


pee tilt asain © Unmoved, 

Unsnaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 

To move from truth, or change his constant mind, 

‘Though single. From amidst forth he passed 

Long way through hostile scorn, nor of violence 
feared aught ; 

And with retorting scorn, his back he turned 

On those proud towers to swift destruction 
doomed.” 
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The efforts of Burke’s single mind 
at this critical moment decided the 
course of events in England. His 
speeches in Parliament and the pub- 
lication of his Reflections on the 
Revolution in France aroused a na- 
tional feeling that all the efforts 
of the revolutionary propagandists 
were unable to stem; which Pitt 
followed rather than led; and 
which enabled England to carry 
on without flinching, to a triumph- 
ant close, the long and bloody war 
in national self-defence into which 
she was driven by the aggressive 
spirit of the Revolution. Pitt only 
gave utterance to the national feel- 
ing when he declared at the close 
of Burke’s speech on the Army Es- 
timates, in which he flung down the 
gauntlet to the Revolution, “ that 
not only the present generation 
but the latest posterity would re- 
vere his name for the decided part 
he had that day taken.” 

It was Burke’s fortune to wit- 
ness the temporary triumph, but 
not the succeeding repulse, of the 
first outbreak of the Revolution. 
He died at the full tide of its fury. 
Yet the tremendous blows he dealt 
its principles, single-handed, before 
all that was mortal of him was laid 
at rest at Beaconsfield, undoubtedly 
saved England from succumbing to 
its influence in his own day, .and 
their conservative force is still felt 
in the government of that country. 
“‘Phis man,” said Schlegel, “has 
been to his own country and to all 
urope—and, in a particular man- 
ner, to all Germany—a new light 
of political wisdom and moral ex- 
perience. He corrected his age 
when it was at the height of its 
revolutionary fury; and without 
maintaining any system of philoso- 
phy, he seems to have seen further 
inte the true nature of society, and 
to have more clearly comprehended 
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the effect of religion in connecting 
individual security with national 
welfare, than any philosopher or 
any system of philosophy of any 
pteceding age.” ‘True words, and 
worthy of attention at this moment, 
when Germany has entered on a 
new and dangerous course of poli- 
tical action. 

From the first mutterings of the 
revolutionary storm Burke had dis- 
trusted its character and future 
violence. Alarmed by what he had 
seen of the undisguised levity and 
scepticism of Parisian society dur- 
ing his visit to France in £772, he 
had taken occasion in one of his 
speeches, as early as 1773, to point 
out “this conspiracy of atheism to 
the watchful eyes of European gov- 
ernments.” The outrages in the 
name of liberty which were simul- 
taneous with its outburst determin- 
ed his course, although his keen 
political vision had long before 
penetrated the hollowness of its 
professions. The old _ political 
gladiator, “in whose breast,” as he 
proudly and truly said of him- 
self, “no anger, durable or vehe- 
ment, had ever been kindled but 
by what he considered as tyranny” ; 
whose potent voice had re-echoed 
across the Western ocean in sup- 
port of the American colonist, had 
pleaded for the African slave and 
Hindoo laborer, and had instilled 
fresh hope in the broken heart .of 
the Irish “ Papist,’” roused him- 
self now to his last and most power- 
ful effort in defence of the fugitive 
French “aristocrat” and hunted 
priest. 

“T have struggled,” he said, “to 
the best of my power against two 
great evils, growing out of the most 
sacred of all things—liberty and 
authority. I have struggled against 
the licentiousness of freedom, I 
have contended against the tyranny 
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of power.” Nearly ten years be- 
fore, in his speech on the Mar- 
riage Act, defending himself against 
the charges of “aristocrat” and 
“radical” which had been alter- 
nately levelled against him, he had 
predicted his course in these noble 
words : 


“ When indeed the smallest rights of 
the poorest people in the kingdom are in 
question, I would set my face against 
any act of pride countenanced by the 
highest that are in it; and if it should 
come to the last extremity, and a con- 
test of blood, my course is taken. I 
would take my fate with the poor, and 
low, and feeble. But if these people 
come to turn their liberty into a cloak 
fdr mischievousness, and to seek a 
privilege of exemption, not from power, 
but from the rules of morality and vir- 
tuous discipline, I would join my hand 
tc make them feel the force which .a few 
united in a good cause have over a mul- 
titude of the profligate and ferocious.” 


Burke’s theory of true reform, 
illustrated by the honorable labors 
of his whole public career, was in 
fact so radically opposed to that of 
the French constitution- makers that 
no standing-ground common. to 
both could be found. .He foresaw 
plainly enough what were the secret 
aims and aspirations of the revolu- 
tionary leaders from the first, what- 
ever might be their humanitarian 
professions; that whatever their 
changes of leaders or watchwords, 
their goal would always be the 
same—the destruction of existing 
society; not reparation, but ruin. 
He would have seen in M. Gam- 
betta’s programme of a mouvelle 
couche sociale, enunciated at Grenoble 
in 1872, only a new reading of M. 
Marat’s schemes of universal con- 
fiscation in 1792. Neither would 
have found more favor in his eyes 
than in those of any English re- 
former from S. Thomas a4 Becket to 
Hampden. He believed with Bacon 
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that there could be no wise design 
of reform which did not set out 
with the determination “ to weed, 
to prune, and to graft, rather than 
to plough up and plant all afresh.” 
Sixty years afterwards another wri- 
ter, after an elaborate and prolong- 
ed study of the amcten régime, and 
a lifetime’s experience of the results 
of the Revolution, arrived at the 
peint from which Burke started. 
The writer was Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. Those who are familiar only 
with the Democracy in America, the 
work of his inexperienced youth, 
would do well to read his Memoir 
and Letders by De Beaumont. Writ- 
ing to M. Freslon in 1853, after 
the events of 1848-51 had pretty 
well cured him of liberalism, he 
said : 


** When one examines, as I am doing 
at Tours, the archives of an ancient pro- 
vincial government, one finds a thousand 
reasons for hating the ancien régime, 
but few for loving the Revolution ; for 
one sees that the ancien régime was rapid- 
ly sinking under the weight of years and 
a gradual change of ideas and manners, 
so that, with a little patience and good 
conduct, it might have been reformed 
without destroying indiscriminately all 
that was good in it with all that was bad. 
Itis curious to see how different was the 
government of 1780 from that of 1750, 
One does not recognize the government 
or the governed. The Revolution broke 
out not when evils were at their worst, 
but when reform was beginning. Half- 
way down the staircase we threw our- 
selves out of the window, in order to get 
sooner to the bottom” . (Wemoir and Re- 
mains, vol. ii. pp. 242, 243, Eng. ed.) 


Burke had an invincible distrust 
of the crude theories and rash 
speculations of the doctrinaires of 
the Revolution, “ Follow experience 
and common sense,” he says in a 
hundred different ways; “these are 
the arguments of statesmen! Leave 
the rest to the schools, where only 


they may be debated with—safety’” 
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“In politics,” he says, “the most 
fallacious of all things is geometri- 
cal demonstration.” Again: “The 
majors make a pompous figure in 
the battle, but the victory of truth 
depends upon the little minors of 
circumstances.” He compares the 
socialist theorist ready to plunge 
into the volcano of revolutionary 
experiment to the Sicilian sophist— 
ardentem frigidus AZinam insilutt. 
The atrocious principles of the 
literary and philosophical guides 
of the Revolution seemed to him 
almost more portentous than the 
brutalities of the mob. “ Never be- 
fore this time,” he says, “ was a set 
of literary men converted into a 
gang ofrobbers and assassins. Never 
before did a den of bravoes and 
banditti assume the garb and tone 
of an academy of philosophers.” 

Remarkable sayings then, and 
true of experience anterior to his 
time. But had Burke lived in our 
day, he would have witnessed with 
astonishment the full development 
of the spirit he denounced, in the 
terrible spectacle of an aggressive 
infidel philosophy, and an almost 
universal infidel press, sometimes 
truculent, sometimes frivolous, but 
always shamelessly boastful of its 
pagan principles. He would have 
seen a school of pseudo-philosophy 
professing its open design to de- 
stroy the foundations of revealed re- 
ligion ; filled with the spirit of the 
apostate Julian; as audacious and 
boastful as he, but destined to meet 
as shameful an end. 

Let us compare, then, Burke’s 
theory of true liberty, and his opin- 
ion of what France might have 
gained by a large and loyal measure 
of reform, with the desperate coun- 
sels and futile outrages which follow- 
ed the surrender of the movement 
by the French conservatives into 
the hands of the Jacobins. “You 
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would,” he says, had such a course 
as he recommended been pursued, 
“have rendered the cause of liberty 
venerable in the eyes of every 
worthy mind inevery nation. You 
would have shamed despotism from 
the earth by showing that freedom 
was not only reconcilable, but, as 
when well disciplined it is, auxiliary 
to law. You would have had a 
protected, satisfied, laborious, and 
obedient people, taught to seek and 
recognize that happiness is to be 
found by virtue in all conditions ; 
in which consists the true moral 
equality of mankind, and not in that 
monstrous fiction which, by inspir- 
ing false ideas and vain expecta- 
tions into men destined to travel in 
the obscure walks of laborious life, 
serves only to aggravate and em- 
bitter that real inequality which it 
never can remove.” 

Burke's frequent definitions of 
true liberty are as beautiful as they 
are true. “You hope, sir,” he 
says, writing to De Menonville, 
“that I think the French deserving 
of liberty. I certainly do. I cer- 
tainly think all men who desire it 
deserve it. It is not the reward of 
our merit or the acquisition of our 
industry. Itisourinheritance. It 
is the birthright of our species. 
We cannot forfeit our right to «it 
but by what forfeits our title to the 
privileges of our kind. I mean the 
abuse or oblivion of our natural 
faculties, and a ferocious indocility 
which is prompt to wrong or vio- 
lence, destroys our social nature, 
and transforms us into something a 
little better than a description of 
wild beast. ‘To men so degraded a 
state of strong restraint is a sort of 
necessary substitute for freedom, 
since, bad as it is, it may deliver 
them in some measure from the 
worst of all slavery, that is, the des- 
potism of their own blind and bru- 
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tal passions. You have kindly said 
that you began to love freedom from 
your intercourse with me. Permit 
me, then, to continue our conversa- 
tion, and to tell you what that free- 
dom is that I love. It is not soli- 
tary, unconnected, individual, selfish 
liberty. It is social freedom. It is 
that state of things in which the 
liberty of no man and no body of 
men is in a condition to trespass 
on the liberty of any person or any 
description of persons in society. 
The liberty, the only liberty, I mean, 
is a liberty connected with order; 
that not only exists along with vir- 
tue and order, but which cannot 
exist without them.” 

“Am_I,” he asks, in answer to 
the shibboleth of the “rights of 
man,”—“am I to congratulate a 
highwayman and murderer, who 


has broke prison, upon the recovery 
of his natural rights? 


This would 
be to act over again the case of the 
criminals condemned to the galleys 
and their heroic deliverer, the knight 
of the ‘sorrowful countenance.’ ” 
If we turn from Burke’s satire 
upon the revolutionary actors to 
his opinions on its probable onward 
course and changing fortunes, we 
shall find a series of the most re- 
markable political prophecies on 
record. At a time when Fox and 
the opposition hailed the Revolution 
as already accomplished, with no- 
thing before it but a future of ideal 
progress and happiness; when Pitt 
and the government seemed lulled 
into a still more fatal inaction, 
Burke proclaimed in decisive tones 
that the contest between socialism 
and all constituted governments 
had only begun. We group togeth- 
er a few of these remarkable pre- 
dictions, which time has so amply 
verified: “ He proposed to prove,” 
he said in his Appeal from the New 
to the Old Whigs, “that the present 
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state of things in France is not a 
transient evil, productive, as some 
have too favorably supposed, of a 
lasting good; but that the present 
evil is only the means of producing 
future and, if that were possible, 
worse evils. That this is not an 
undigested, imperfect, and crude 
scheme of liberty, which may be 
gradually mellowed and ripened 
into an orderly and social freedom ; 
but that it is so fundamentally 
wrong as to be incapable of correct- 
ing itself by any length of time.” 
Again: “We are not at the end 
of our struggle or near it. Let us 
not deceive ourselves; we are at 
the beginning of great troubles,” 
Predicting the changing features 
of the Revolution, he said: “ In its 
present form it can hardly remain ; 
but before its final settlement it may 
have to pass, as one of our poets 
says, ‘through great varieties of un- 
tried being,’ and in all its trans- 
migrations to be purified by fire 
and sword.” ‘The very spirit of the 
Commune is thus foreshadowed in 
a letter to M. de Menonville, 1790: 
“‘ But if the same ends should here- 
after require the same course which 
had been already pursued, there is 
no doubt but the same ferocious de- 
light in murder and the same sav- 
age cruelty will be again renewed.” 
Tous les Gvéques a la lanterne was 
the watchword of both outbreaks 
of the Revolution. 

Compare with these sayings the 
remarks, fifty years later, of an- 
other observer, of great acuteness, 
but moulded in less heroic propor- 
tions than Burke. “ This day fifty- 
one years,” writes De Tocqueville, 
the author of Democracy in Amer- 
ica, “the French Revolution com- 
menced, and, after the destruction 
of so many men and institutions, we 
may say it is still going on. Is not 
this reassuring to the nations that 
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are only just beginning theirs?” * 
De Tocqueville, it is well known, 
during the early part of his career, 
was tainted with the prevalent lib- 
eral Catholicism of his day in 
France. He wished to unite the 
church with the Revolution—chime- 
rical task, of which advancing years 
and experience convinced’ him of 
the sinful folly! Happily for him- 
self, he died a good Catholic in the 
bosom of the church. 


‘*I scarcely dare hope,” he says, “to 
see a regular government, strong and at 
the same time liberal, established in our 
country. This ideal was, as you know, 
the dream of my youth, and likewise of 
the portion of my mature age that has 
passed. Is it possible still fo believe in 
its realization? For along time I thought 
{but long before February this belief had 
been much shaken) that we had been 
making our way over a stormy sea, on 
which we were still tossing, but that the 
port was at hand. Was I not wrong? 
Are we not on a rolling sea that has no 
shore? Or is not the land so distant, so 
unknown, that our lives and those of our 
children may pass away before it is 
reached, or, at least, before any settlement 
is made upon it?...I am _ indeed 
alarmed at the state of the public mind. 
It is far from betokening the close of a 
revolution. Atthe time it was said, and to 
this day itis commonly repeated, that the 
insurgents of June were the dregs of the 
populace; that they were all outcasts 
of the basest description, whose only 
motive was lust for plunder. Such, of 
course, were many of them. But itis not 
true that they were all of this kind ; would 
to God that they had been! Such 
wretches are always a small minority; 
they ‘never prevail; they are imprisoned 
or exvcuted,and all is over. In the in- 
surrection of June, besides bad passions, 
there were, what are far more dangeronts, 
false opinions. Many of the men who at- 
tempted to overthrow the most sacred 
rights were carried away by an erroneous 
notion of right. They sincerely believed 
that society was based upon injustice, 
and they wished to give it another founda- 
tion. [Compare Gambetta’s nouvelle couche 


* Letter to M. Stoffels, Nov. 30, 1841 (Memoirana 
Kemain's of Alexis de Tocqueville). 
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sociale.} Our bayonets and our cannon 
will never destroy this revolutionary fa- 
naticism. It will create for us dangers 
and embarrassments without end.  Fi- 
nally, I begin ta ask myself whiether any- 
thing solid or durable can be built on the 
shifting basis of our society? Whether it 
will support even a despotism, which 
many people, tired of storms, would, for 
want of a better, hail as ahaven? We 
did not see this great revolution in 
human society begin ; we shall not see it 
end. If I had children, I should. always 
be repeating this to them, and should 
tell them that in this age and in this 
country one ought to be fit for everrthing, 
and prepared for everything, for no one 
can count on the future.” * 


A conversation apropos of a Bene- 
dictine survivor of 1789, given from 
Mr. Senior’s Journal (Memoir, vol. 
ii. p. 1), illustrates the final opin- 
ion of the author of Democracy tn 
America upon the Revolution. It 
took place onl* one year before his 
death : 


“And what effect,” I asked, “has the 
contemplation of seventy years of revolu- 
tion produced on him (the Benedictine) ? 
Does he look back, like Talleyrand, to the 
ancien régime as a golden age?” ‘‘ He 
admits,” said Tocqueville, “the material 
superiority of our own age, but he be- 
lieves that intellectually and morally we 
are far inferior to our grandfathers. And 
lagree with him. These seventy years 
of revolution have destroyed our courage, 
our hopefulness, our self-reliance, our 
public spirit, and, as respects by far the 
majority of our higher classes, our pas- 
sions, except the vulgarest and most 
selfish ones, vanity and covetousness. 
Even ambition seems extinct. The men 
who seek power seek it not for itself, not 
asa means of doing good to their country 
but as a means of getting money and flat- 
terers.” ¢ 


What more remarkable testimony 
to Burke’s prophetic vision could 
be offered ? 

If any were needed, it would be 
found in an opposite quarter, in the 
revelations of Cluseret and his accom- 


* Letter to Stoffels, July 21, 1348. 
+ Mr. Senior’s Yournad, April 26, 1858. 
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plices as to the premeditated burn- 
ing of Paris and the destruction 


of the Vendéme Column in 1871, © 


viewed in connection with Burke’s 
positive and reiterated assertions 
that the worst excesses of 1789 were 
not the result of sudden passion, nor 
accidental, “as some believed or 
pretended to believe, but were sys- 
tematically designed from the be- 
ginning.” It is known that among 
his correspondents in 1789-90 were 
the notorious Tom Paine and the 
eccentric cosmopolite, Anacharsis 
Baron de Clootz, both of whom 
strove to enlist Burke in the defence 
of the revolutionary cause before 
he had decisively pronounced him- 
self. Paine and Clootz, congenial 
birds of prey, had both flown to 
Paris (anticipating the course of 
their disciples in 1871), smelling the 
approaching carnage afar off; and 
from them there is reason to believe 
Burke gathered ample hints of the 
full measure of the revolutionary 
programme. Strikingalsois Burke’s 
remark that the revolutionary sub- 
division of France would induce,a 
demand for communal or cantonal 
independence. “These common- 
wealths,” he says, “will not long 
bear a state of subjection to the 
republic of Paris ”"—a prediction 
wonderfully verified by the attitude 
of Lyons and Marseilles during the 
late war and the period of the 
Commune, as well as by the canto- 
nal programme of the Spanish revo- 
lutionists. 

Burke’s theory of the true basis 
of government was as moderate and 
well conceived as the revolutionary 
schemes were destructive and un- 
sound. “ We know,” he says, “and, 
what is better, we feel, that religion 
is the basis of society and the 
source of all good and all comfort. 
A man full of warm, speculative be- 
nevolence may wish his society 
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otherwise constituted than as he 
finds it; but a good patriot and a 
true politician always considers how 
he shall make the most of the ex- 
isting constitution of his country. 
A disposition to preserve and an 
ability to improve taken together, 
would be my standard of a states- 
man. Everything else is vulgar in 
the conception, perilous in the exe- 
cution.” His defence of the cause 
of religion in France, and his glow- 
ing tribute to the virtue and learn- 
ing of the French clergy, then, as 
now, the mark of the deadliest shafts 
of the Revolution, are eloquent and 
inspiring, but too long to quote in 
this article. 

Equally remarkable with Burke’s 
prophetic warnings of the successive 
crimes and follies of the Revolution 
and its offspring, the Commune, are 
his speculations on a supposed re- 
storation of the monarchy. More 
than a quarter of a century after his 
death their wisdom was illustrated 
in the events of the inglorious 
reign of Charles X. His words are 
almost startling in their applicabi- 
lity to the present posture of French 
affairs, the Septennate, and the con- 
flicting aspirations of the Comte de 
Chambord and the Prince Impe- 
rial : 


“What difficulties,” he says, referring 
to a Restoration, in his letter on the policy 
of the allies, ‘‘ will be met with in a 
country, exhausted by the taking of its 
capital, and among a people in a manner 
trained and actively disciplined to an- 
archy, rebellion, disorder, and impiety, 
may be conceived by those who Knot 
what Jacobin France is; who may have 
occupied themselves in revolving in their 
minds what they were to do if it fell to 
their lot to re-establish the affairs of 
France. What support of what limita- 
tions the restored monarchy must have 
may be a doubt, or how it will settle or 
pitch at last; but one thing I conceive 
to be far beyond a doubt—that the settle- 
ment cannot be immediate, but that it 
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must be preceded by some sort of power 
equal, at least in vigor, vigilance, prompt- 
ness, and decision, to a military govern- 
ment. For such a preparatory govern- 
ment no slow-paced, methodical, formal, 
lawyer-like system ; still less that of a 
showy, artificial, trifling, intriguing court, 
guided by cabals of ladies, or men like 
ladies; least of all a philosophic, theo- 
retic, disputatious school of sophistry— 
none of these ever will, or ever can, lay 
the foundations of an order that will 
last.” 


“ A judicious, well-tempered, and 
manly severity in the support of law 
andorder ’’—this was Burke’s advice 
to princes. He advocated freedom 
of the press as understood in Eng- 
land; “but they indeed,” he said, 
“who seriously write upon a princi- 
ple of levelling, ought to be answer- 
ed by the magistrate, and not by the 
speculatist.” We conclude our quo- 
tations by the following portrait of 
the “ Legitimate Prince”: 


“Whoever,” says Burke, ‘claims a 
right by birth to govern there, must find 
in his breast, or conjure up init, an enor- 
gy not always to be expected, not always 
to be wished, in well-ordered states. The 
lawful prince must have in everything but 
crime thecharacter of an usurper. He is 
goneif he imagines himself the quiet pos- 
sessor ofathrone. He is to contend for 
it as much after an apparent conquest as 
before. His task isto win it. He must 
leave posterity to adorn and enjoy it. No 
velvet cushions for him. He is to be al- 
ways—I speak nearly to the letter—on 
horseback. This opinion is the — of 
much patient thinking on the subject, 


which I conceive no event is likely to al- 


ter. 


'Burke’s tremendous onslaught on 
the Revolution drew forth swarms 
of @pponents in his own day, most 
of whom are now forgotten. More 
than emulating the besotted conceit 
of those early apologists of anarchy, 
“liberal” writers are still to be 
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found so infatuated with hostility to 
the Catholic Church, so purblind to 
the experience of nearly a hundred 
years—of the bloody chapters of 
1793, of 1830, of 1848, of 1851, 
of 1871—so unawakened by the 
ruin the same accursed spirit has 
wrought in Spain, as to be heard 
chanting the glories of the Revolu- 
tion and bewailirg the possibility of 
“a priestly reaction ” as the “ de- 
struction of all that has been gained 
by the national agonies of the last 
century.” What has been gained 
which would not have been gained 
in the gradual progress of society? 
What rather has not been lost in 
national honor and domestic virtue 
and happiness which would have 
been retained “ if men had not been 
quite shrunk,” as Burke said, “ from 
their natural dimensions by a de- 
grading and sordid philosophy ”? 
Let a witness like De Tocqueville 
answer! 

The great political philosopher's 
warnings against the real spirit of 
the Revolution are still worthy the 
attention of all governments. Time 
has added to their value, not di- 
minished it. “ Against these, their 
‘rights of men,’ let no government,” 
he says, “look for security in the 
length of its continuance or in the 
justice and lenity of its administra- 
tion, They are alwaysat issue with 
governments, not on a question of 
abuse, but on a question of compe- 
tency and a question of title.” 

His advice is vigorous and plain. 
“ Never,” he says, “ succumb to the 
enemy. It is a struggle for your 
national existence. If you must 
die, die with the sword in your 
hand! But I have no fear for the 
result !” 
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CONCLUDED. 


On the 6th of April La Salle dis- 
covered that the river was running 
through three channels. The fol- 
lowing day he divided his company 
into three parties, of which he led 
the one that followed the western 
channel; the Sieur de Tonty, accom- 
panied by Father Membré, took the 
middle channel, and the Sieur Dau- 
‘tray took the easternchannel. Fa- 
*ther Membré relates that these 
channels appeared to them “ beau- 
tiful and deep.” The water began 
to get brackish; then two leagues fur- 
ther down it became perfectly salt; 
and now, O glorious sight ! 


“The sea! the sea! the open sea, 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free,” 


was spread out before the eager and 
enchanted eyes of those brave and 
noble voyagers. Their first impulse 
was to return thanks to the King of 
kings for the protecting arm of his 
providence, that had thus guided 
them safely to this glorious con- 
summation of their hopes; their 
second was to honor the King of 
France for his favor and protection. 
For these purposes, on the gth of 
April, a cross and a column were 
erected with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. The entire company, under 
arms, joined with the minister of 
religion in chanting the hymn of the 
church, Vextlla Regis,.and the Ze 
Deum, and then followed a dis- 
charge of their muskets and shouts 
of “Long live the King!” The 
column bore the following inscrip- 
tion: “Louis the Great, King of 
France and Navarre, reigns; the 
gth of April, 1682.” At the foot 
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of a tree La Salle caused a leaden 
plate to be buried, bearing the arms 
of France and a Latin inscription 
commemorative of the first naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, from the IIli- 
nois to its mouth, by La Salle, Tonty, 
Membré, and twenty Frenchmen. 
An authentic act, in the form of a 
proces verbal, was drawn up by La 
Metarie, the notary of the expedi- 
tion, and signed by La Salle, Father 
Membré, Tonty, and the other prin- 
cipal members of thecompany. La 
Salle took formal possession of the 
country, which he was the first to 
call Louisiana, for the King of 
France; also of the natives and peo- 
pie residing therein, the seas, har- 


bors, and all the streams flowing 


into the Mississippi. The great 
river itself he called the St. Louis. 

In the midst of their rejoicings 
they were suffering for food. They 
found some dried meat prepared by 
the Indians, of which they partook 
with relish, and, as the good mission- 
ary says, “It was very good and 
delicate.” What must have been 
their feelings when they discovered 
that they had partaken of human 
flesh! Scarcity of food compelled 
them to turn their canoes up-stream. 
La Salle paid a visit to the hostile 
Quinipissas, with whom he resorted 
to his usual address to propitiate 
their friendship, and, though invited 
to a banquet, his men partook of it 
with their guns at their sides. A 
treacherous treaty of peace was en- 
tered into, but was used as a cover 
for an attack next morning upon 
the Europeans. But the ever- 
watchful La Salle was prepared for 
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them. The two parties were en- 
gaged in a contest of two hours, in 
which the Quinipissas were worsted, 
and sustained a loss of ten men kill- 
ed and many wounded. This is 
the only occasion in which the hos- 
tile dispositions of the natives did 
not yield to skill and diplomacy. 
His men, exasperated at the con- 
duct of the treacherous natives, urg- 
ed him to allow them to burn their 
village; but he adopted the wiser 
and more humane policy of refrain- 
ing from alienating still more by 
unnecessary cruelty those whom he 
wished to make devout worshippers 
of the King of heaven and loyal sub- 
jects ofthe King of France. During 
the remainder of the return voyage, 
with the exception of the Koroas, 
who had now become allies of the 
Quinipissas, he met with the same 
hospitable treatment from the tribes 
on the banks of the river as he had 
received while going down. They 


were gow regaled on the fresh green 


corn of the fields. La Salle with 
two canoes pushed forward from 
the Arkansas, in advance of his par- 
ty,as faras Fort Prudhomme. Here 
he became dangerously ill, and could 
advance no further, and on the 2d 
of June was joined by the entire 
company. His malady became so 
violent that he was compelled to 
send Tonty forward to convey early 
information to the Comte de Fron- 
tenac of the great discovery. Fa- 
ther Membré remained with La 
Salle, doing all in his power to al- 
leviate the sufferings of his cherish- 
ed leader, whose illness continued 
forty days. The expedition by slow 
advances reached the Miami late 
in September, where they learned 
of several of Tonty’s military expe- 
ditions undertaken after he left the 
main body. Intending to make 
the voyage of the Mississippi again 
jn the spring, and plant colonies 
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along its shores, La Salle appointed 
Father Membré his messenger to the 
king; and this zealous man, accept- 
ing the commission with prompt- 
ness, proceeded to Quebec, and on 
the 2d of October sailed for France, 
to lay before the French court ac- 
curate information of La Salle’s 
discoveries. During the next ten 
or twelve months La Salle remained 
in the Illinois country, cementing 
his friendly alliances with the In- 
dians, and pushing forward his trad- 
ing interests. Having seen Fort 
St. Louis completed, he left Tonty 
in command of it, and for his plan 
of colonization he substituted the 
project of applying to the French 
government for co-operation inga 
much more extensive oue. ie 
reached Quebec early in November, 
and sailed for France to render an 
account of his fulfilment of the roy- 
al orders, and to enlist the good 
offices of the government in his 
future plans, and landed at Rochelle 
on the 23d of December, 1683. 
The following allusion to La 
Salle’s services to France in extend- 
ing the province of New France by 
the exploration ofthe Mississippi, by 
Gov. Dongan, of the rival English 
province of New York, is interest- 
ing. Alluding to a map of the 
country which he was sending home 
to his superiors, Gov. Dongan 
writes: “ Also, it points out where 
there’s a great river discovered by 
one Lassal, a Frenchman from Cana- 
da, who thereupon went into France, 
and, as it’s reported, brought two or 
three vessels with people to settle 
there, which (if true) will prove 
very inconvenient to us, but to the 
Spanish also (the river running all 
along from our lakes by the back 
of Virginia and Carolina into the 
Bay of Mexico); and it’s believed 
Nova Mexico cannot be far from 
the mountains adjoining it, that 
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place being in 36° North Latitude. 
If your lordships thought it fit, I 
could send a sloop or two from this 
place to discover that river.” * 

La Salle now conceived the plan 
of approaching the mouth of the 
Mississippi by sea, exploring the 
country, and founding powerful col- 
onies therein. The evil reports of 
his enemies had preceded him to 
France, and these were strengthen- 
ed by the disparaging representa- 
tions which De La Barre, Fronte- 
nac’s successor as Governor of Cana- 
da, had been sending home. But 
the Marquis de Seignelay, the son 
of the deceased minister Colbert, 
again favored La Salle’s enterprises, 
and secured for them the favor of 
the king. The government provid- 


ed a fleet of four vessels for the ex- 
pedition : the /o/y, a royal ship, a 
frigate of thirty-six tons, command- 
ed by Capt. de Beaujeu, a Nor- 


man gentleman, who was also com- 
mander of the squadron; the Belle, 
of six tons, a present from the king 
to La Salle; the Asmadle, a store- 
ship of three hundred tons burden, 
on board of which were the goods, 
implements, and effects of the expe- 
dition; and the St. Francis, a ketch 
containing munitions and merchan- 
dise for San Domingo, M.de Chev- 
alier d’Aire was lieutenant to Capt. 
de Beaujeu, and the Sieurde Hamel, 
a young gentleman full of fire and 
courage, his ensign. Father Le 
Clercq, the narrator of the expedi- 
tion, exclaims: “ Would to God the 
troops and rest of the crew had 
been as well chosen !” 

A new commission was issued to 
La Salle, by which he was author- 
ized to found colonies in Louisiana, 
and to govern the vast country and 
its inhabitants from Lake Michi- 
gan to the borders of Mexico, The 


* Doc. Hist. N. Yav.i. p. 158. 
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commander of the squadron was 
to be subject to his orders, except 
in navigating the ships at sea—an 
arrangement which the jealous and 
sensitive mind of Beaujeu permit- 
ted to embitter him against La Salle, 
and which led to difficulties between 
them. Besides marines and one 
hundred soldiers, the company to 
embark in the expedition amounted 
to about two hundred and eighty 
persons, amongst whom were sev- 
eral persons of consideration. The 
Sieur Moranget, and the Sieur 
Cavelier, nephews of La Salle, the 
latter only fourteen years old; Plan- 
terose, Thibault, Ory, Joutel, Talon, 
a Canadian gentleman with his 
family, and some other families, 
consisting of men and young wo- 
men, also joined the expedition as 
volunteers. One of La Salle’s first 
cares was to provide for the spiritual 
wants of his followers and colonists 
and the conversion of the heathen 
nations he expected to visit. For 
ten years the zealous Recollect Fa- 
thers had seconded and promoted 
the efforts of La Salle to Christian- 
ize the natives of the New World, 
and he now made it an essential 
point to obtain some of these holy 
men to accompany his great expe- 
dition. His application to their 
superior, the Rev. Father Hyacinth 
le Febvre, was cordially complied 
with, and accordingly Fathers Ze- 
nobe Membré, Anastace Donay, and 
Maxime Le Clercq were selected 
from this order for the task. M. 
Trongon, superior of the Sulpitians, 
was not behind the Recollects in 
zeal for the good work, and accord- 
ingly three secular priests, Cavelier, 
the brother of La Salle, Chefdeville 
his relative, and Majulle, were cho- 
sen. These constituted the eccle- 
siastical corps of the expedition. 
Nothing was left undone, either by 
the superiors of the Recollects or 
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of the Sulpitians, nor by the Holy 
See, for carrying the faith of Christ 
to those remote and benighted re- 
gions. Ample powers and privi- 
leges were conferred upon the good 
niissionaries, so as to relieve them 
from the necessity in emergencies 
of resorting to the distant ordinary 
of Quebec. 

But in selecting soldiers, artisans, 
and laborers, the most culpable dis- 
regard of duty was chargeable to 
the agents of La Salle, who, while 
he was engaged at Paris, filled up 
the ranks by receiving from the 
streets of Rochelle worthless vaga- 
bonds and beggars, who were wholly 
ignorant of the trades for which 
they were chosen. La Salle was 
only partially able to remedy this 
evil before sailing. Bancroft thus 
describes the composition of this 
part of the expedition: “But the 
mechanics were poor workmen, ill- 
versed in their art; the soldiers, 
though they had for commander 
Joutel, a man of courage and truth, 
and afterwards the historian of the 
grand enterprise, were themselves 
spiritless vagabonds, without disci- 
pline and without experience ; the 
volunteers were restless with indefi- 
nite expectations ; and, worst of all, 
the naval commander, Beaujeu, was 
deficient in judgment, incapable of 
sympathy with the magnanimous 
heroism of La Salle, envious, self- 
willed, and foolishly proud.” La 
Salle arrived at Rochelle on the 
28th of May, 1684, and during his 
stay of some weeks the unhappy 
misunderstanding between him and 
the commander of the squadron, 
which proved so great a drawback 
on the enterprise, began to mani- 
fest itself. The four vessels sailed 
from Rochelle on the 24th of July, 
but the breaking of one of the 
masts of the Joly in a storm caused 
them to put in at Chef-de-Beis, and 
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finally, on the rst of August, they set 
sail again, steering for San Domin- 
go. During the voyage to San Do- 
mingo, La Salle and Beaujeu could 
not proceed together with cordiality 
or harmony, and the former was 
unfortunate in gaining the ill-will 
of the subordinate officers and 
sailors by interfering to protect his 
own men from what he regarded as 
an absurd and unnecessary proce- 
dure. It was the custom among 
sailors to require all who had not 
before crossed the tropic to submit 
to the penalty of being plunged 
into a tub of water by their veteran 
companions for the amusement of 
others, or pay liberally for a com- 
mutation of the penalty. La Salle 
peremptorily forbade his men being 
subjected to this alternative ; hence 
the hostility of those who failed to 
realize the usual fun or fine at their 
expense. After a prosperous voy- 
age a storm overtook the squadron 
as they approached San Domingo. 
It was agreed that the /o/y should 
put in at Port de Paix in thenorth of 
the island; but Beaujeu changed his 
course of his own will, and carried 
her to Petit Gonave, far to the 
south. In four days the Belle and 
Aimable, which had been separated 
from her by the storm, joined her 
there. The S¢. Francis was sur- 
prised and captured by two Spanish 
pirogues, which was a serious loss 
to the expedition and a sore afflic- 
tion to La Salle. 

At Petit Gonave La Salle did all 
in his power for the relief of the 
sick. He was, however, stricken 
down himself by a violent illness 
that for a while rendered his re- 
covery hopeless. He recovered in 
time sufficiently to attend to the 
prosecution of the voyage. He 
and Fathers Membré and Donay, 
Cavelier, Chefdeville, and Joutel, 
were transferred to the Aimadle, 
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and thus the two commanders were 
happily separated. In their mis- 
understanding Beaujeu was greatly 
at fault in accepting a command 
inferior to that of La Salle, as he 
well knew it to be, and in embar- 
rassing by his petulant and jealous 
course an undertaking which his 
instructions and his obvious duty 
obliged him to promote. La Salle, 
too, would have acted more wisely 
and discreetly in conciliating one 
whose good-will and co-operation 
were sO necessary to his success. 
The squadron, now reduced to 
three vessels, sailed from Petit 
Gonave on the 25th of November. 
After pursuing their course safe- 
ly along the Cayman Isles, and 
anchoring at the Isle of Peace 
(pines), where they stopped to take 
in water, and at Port San Antonio, 
in the Island of Cuba, they enter- 
ed the Gulf of Mexico on the 12th 
of December. Sailing ten days 
longer, they descried land at once 
from the Selle and Amable. So 
utterly unknown was the latitude 
of the coasts, and so erroneous the 
sailing information given to them 
at San Domingo, that no one could 
tell where they were; but it was 
conjectured after much consultation 
that they must be in the Bay of 
Appalachee, which is nearly three 
hundred miles east of the Mississip- 
pi. On the contrary, they were 
near Atchafalaya Bay, about one 
hundred miles west of the main 
mouth of the Mississippi. Guided 
by the general opinion as to their 
locality, they now coasted to the 
westward, going still further from 
the object of their search. No 
information could be obtained from 
the natives on the shore, and finally, 
after twenty days’ sailing, it was 
ascertained that they were approach- 
ing the borders of Mexico, near 
Magdalen River and the Bay of 
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Espiritu Santo. The /oly now 
came up, andthe unfortunate mis- 
understanding between La Salle 
and Beaujeu was renewed, in con- 
sequence of the lattér charging that 
he had been designedly left behind. 
The superior sailing capacity of 
the Joly, and Beaujeu’s evident in- 
difference about keeping company 
with the other vessels, flatly con- 
tradicted this irritating charge. 
All now desired to return in the 
direction of the Mississippi, except 
Beaujeu, who would not go without 
a new supply of provisions. La 
Salle offered a supply of fifteen 
days, the best he could do; but 
Beaujeu rejected the offer as insuffi- 
cient. Inthe meantime the vessels 


proceeded twenty miles along the 
coast, reaching the outlet of the 
Bay of St. Bernard, to which La 
Salle gave the name of St. Louis, 
now called Matagorda Bay. 


Joutel 
and Moranget were sent to explore 
the bay, and afterwards La Salle 
joined them at a river they could 
not cross without a boat. ‘The 
pilots having reported insufficient 
depth of water, the Aimadle was 
lightened and her captain ordered 
to run her into the bay. The pilot 
of the Belle, knowing the harbor, 
was sent to his assistance; but the 
captain of the Azmadle refused him 
admittance on board, saying that 
he knew how to manage his own 
ship. The Aimadle was soon upon 
a shoal. She bilged, and was a 
ruin. <A portion of the cargo was 
saved, Beaujeu himself sending his 
boats to assist, but most of the 
implements and tools intended for 
the colony were lost. ‘There was 
no doubt, says Joutel, of the treach- 
ery of the captain of the Aimadle 
in this affair. La Salle from the 
shore had the mortification of see- 
ing all his orders disobeyed, and 
witnessed this deplorable accident 
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to the store-ship. He was embark- 
ing, in order to remedy the false 
movements of his vessels, when 
over a hundred Indians made their 
appearance. First putting them 
to flight, and then offering them the 
calumet, he made them his friends. 
He also gave them presents, pur- 
chased some of their canoes, and 
all seemed to promise a lasting 
friendship, from which great advan- 
tages would have resulted to the 
expedition. But, alas! all upon 
whom La Salle had to depend did 
not possess his prudence nor always 
follow his injunctions. By the im- 
prudence of some of his men a 
serious difficulty sprang up with 
the Indians. A bale of blankets 
from the wreck of the store-ship 
was thrown ashore and seized by 
the Indians. La Salle ordered his 
men to recover it by peaceable 
means; but they pursued just the 
opposite course, by demanding its 
restoration with pointed muskets. 
They became alarmed and fled, but 
returned at night, and, finding the 
sentinel asleep, attacked the camp, 
killing the Sieurs Ory and Desloges, 
two of La Salle’s most valued 
friends, two cadets, and dangerous- 
ly wounding Moranget. This and 
the numerous other disasters which 
they encountered caused many a 
heart that started out full of hope 
and courage to falter or despond, 
and many talked of abandoning 
the enterprise. But La Salle’s ex- 
ample of calm determination and 
unflagging spirit sustained them 
under the appalling gloom and ill- 
luck that seemed to hang over the 
adventure. But Beaujeu, whose 
hostility to La Salle and his enter- 
prise increased with the misfortunes 
of the latter, now resolved to return 
to France. All the cannon-balls 
were in his vessel, and he refused 
to deliver them, because it would be 
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necessary to remove a part of his 
cargo in order to get them out. 
Thus the cannons were left with the 
colony, and the balls carried back 
to France. He took on board the 
treacherous captain and crew of 
the Aimadle, and the 12th of March 
sailed for France. In the mean- 
time the company left at the fort 
sustained a severe loss in the death 
of the Sieur de Gros from the bite 
of arattle-snake. Also, a conspiracy 
was set on foot in the fort, with the 
design of murdering Joutel, and 
then escaping with such effects as 
they could carry off. But the 
designs of these traitors were dis- 
covered in time to be defeated. 
The colony now consisted of about 
one hundred and eighty persons 
besides the crew of the Be/le, and 
their own faithful guns were their 
only means of obtaining food in 
that vast and distant wild. A 
temporary fort was erected with 
the débris of the Aimadle for 
their protection, and Moranget was 
left in command of it. La Salle, 
accompanied by Fathers Mem- 
bré and Le Clercq, started out with 
fifty men to explore the shores of 
the bay, ordering the Bedle to sail 
along to make soundings. Anchor- 
ing opposite a point—where a post 
was established, to which Hurier 
gave his own name (being appointed 
to the command of it), serving as 
an intermediate station between 
the naval camp and that which La 
Salle intended to establish further 
on—in their course a large river 
was discovered, to which La Salle 
gave the name of Vaches, or Cow 
River, from the great number of 
cows he saw on its banks; and 
here the intended station was 
erected. Holy Week and Easter 
intervening, were celebrated with 
solemnity and fervor by these 
Christian colonists in the wilder- 
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ness, “each one,” as Father Mem- 
bré remarks, “ receiving his Crea- 
tor.” About the middle of July 
the entire colony, with .their effects 
and whatever could be of service, 
were transferred to this encamp- 
ment from those of Moranget and 
Hurier, which were destroyed. Here 
the men were employed in culti- 
vating the soil and in sowing 
seeds brought from France, which, 
however, did not succeed, either 
because they had been injured by 
the salt water or because the sea- 
son was not suitable. They were 
next engaged in erecting a habita- 
tion and fort, which was a work of 
huge labor and hardship, as the 
trees for the timber had to be cut 
three miles off and dragged to the 
spot, and many of the men sank 
under the toil. The Sieur de Ville- 


perdy and thirty others were car- 
ried off within a few day by dis- 
ease contracted at San Domingo, 


and among them was the master- 
carpenter, whose services could 
not well be spared. While under 
these calamities the spirits of all 
around him were sinking, La Salle 
remained firm and cheerful. Set- 
ting them the example himself, he 
kept all the healthy men at work. 
He took the place of architect 
and chief carpenter upon himself, 
marked out the beams, tenons, 
and mortises, and prepared the 
timbers for the workmen. The 
fort occupied an advantageous 
position, was soon finished, mount- 
ed with twelve pieces of cannon, 
and supplied with a magazine un- 
der ground. It was called St. 
Louis, and placed under the com- 
mand of Joutel. The insolence of 
the Indians compelled La Salle to 
give them a proof of his power. For 
this purpose he waged war upon 
them, but only with sufficient rigor 
to make them respect him and his 
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companions. Among the captives 
was a very young girl, who was 
baptized, and died a few days af- 
terwards; of whom Father Le 
Clercq said: “The first-fruits of 
this mission, and a sure conquest 
sent to heaven.” 

Detained some time by the sick- 
ness of his brother, La Salle did not 
resume his exploration of the bay 
till towards the last of October, 
when, putting his clothes, papers, 
and other effects on the Bel/e, he 
ordered the captain to sail along 
the western shore in concert with 
his movements. Wishing to ascer- 
tain how near the shore the Belle 
could approach, he sent the pilot 
and five men to make soundings, 
with instructions that all should 
return on board at night. Attract- 
ed by the peaceful beauty of the 
country, and proposing to cook 
and enjoy the supper on shore, the 
pilot and five men, leaving their 
arms and canoe at low water, ad- 
vanced a gun-shot on the upland. 
After their supper they fell asleep. 
La Salle, becoming uneasy at their 
absence, went in search of them, 
and to his horror found them all 
lying on the ground murdered, 
their bodies half devoured by wild 
animals, and their arms and canoe 
destroyed. It was with sad hearts 
that the survivors paid the last ho- 
nors to their slaughtered compan- 
ions; for disasters followed in such 
quick succession that no one could 
foresee the time or circumstances 
of his own fate. Of the colony 
now described Bancroft remarks: 
“This is the settlement which 
made Texas a part of Louisiana. 
In its sad condition it had yet 
saved from the wreck a good sup- 
ply of arms and bars of iron for 
the forge. Even now this colony 
possessed from the bounty of Louis 
XIV., more than was contributed 
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by all the English monarchs to- 
gether for the twelve English colo- 
nies on the Atlantic. Its number 
still exceeded that of Smith in Vir- 
ginia, or of those who embarked in 
the Mayflower. France took pos- 
session of Texas; her arms were 
carved on its stately forest-trees ; 
and by no treaty or public document, 
except the general cessions of Louis- 
iana, did she ever after relinquish 
the right to the province as colo- 
nized under her banners, and made 
still more surely a part of her ter- 
ritory because the colony found 
there its grave.” 

La Salle now determined to seek 
the mouth of the Mississippi by 
land around the eastern part of the 
bay. Leaving provisions for six, 


he set out with his brother, the 
Sieur Cavelier, and twenty men. 
He explored in canoes every stream 
that might prove an outlet of the 
great river, and was enchanted 
with the beautiful region which he 


traversed. But all was in vain. 
After an absence of four months, 
and satisfying himself that none of 
the outlets of the Mississippi emp- 
tied into the bay, and after losing 
twelve or thirteen of his men, he 
returned in rags to Fort St. Louis. 
He now sent out a party in search 
of the Belle, whose long absence 
caused him great uneasiness; for in 
her were centred all his hopes of 
reaching the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi by sea, of procuring assist- 
ance from San Domingo, or of 
sending information of their for- 
lorn condition to France, or, per- 
haps, in his extremest necessity, of 
saving his colony from a horrid 
death by famine or at the hands 
of the savages. 

La Salle, with his characteristic 
courage and perseverance, now re- 
solved to undertake a journey to 
the distant Illinois, in order to ob- 
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tain relief from the faithful Tonty, 
whom he had stationed there on 
departing for France. He selected 
as his companions on this danger- 
ous and toilsome journey his bro- 
ther, Cavelier, Father Anastasius 
Donay, Father Le Clercq, Mor- 
anget, Behorel, Hurier, Heins, a 
German surgeon who joined him at 
San Domingo, and Nika, the In- 
dian hunter, who was ever at his 
side, and others, making in all 
twenty persons. The preparations 
for this great journey consisted of 
four pounds of powder, four pounds 
of lead, two axes, two dozen knives, 
as many awls, some beads, and two 
kettles. They first repaired to the 
chapel, where the Divine Mysteries 
were celebrated and the biessing 
of heaven invoked upon their un- 
dertaking. Committing the colony 
left behind to the care of Joutel, 
La Salle and his companions set 
out on the 22d of April, 1686, from 
Fort St. Louis. Their route lay 
in a northeasterly direction and 
through a country of immense prai- 
ries and mighty rivers, inhabited 
by various Indian tribes, who were 
exceedingly friendly and _hospit- 
able; even the women, who were 
usually timid and undemonstrative, 
coming forward to greet the way- 
worn, mysterious travellers. In 
some instances they found that the 
Indians had had some intercourse 
with the Spaniards. La Salle and 
the zealous Father Donay endea- 
vored on every occasion to instil 
into their minds some knowledge 
of the one true God. It is sup- 
posed by some that La Salle was 
attracted in this direction by the 
fame of the rich mines of Santa 
Barbara, the El Dorado of North- 
ern Mexico. ‘They found large 
quantities of wild cattle, which 
supplied them with meat. They 
crossed numerous rivers, such as 
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the Colorado, Brazos, and Trinity, 
which they knew by different titles, 
and upon which they bestowed new 
names in honor of members of the 
party. They endured incredible 
exposure, hardship, and toil, and 
many faltered and gave out under 
their sufferings. In crossing the 
Brazos (which they called the river 
Misfortune) on a raft of canoes, with 
one-half of his party, including his 
brother, La Salle and his compan- 
ions were hurried violently down 
the current, and almost immedi- 
ately disappeared from sight. The 
interval between this and evening 
was one of intense anxiety to those 
who witnessed the accident; but at 
nightfall the raft and its occupants 
were discovered safely disembarked 
on the opposite bank, their onward 
course having been providentially 
arrested by the branches of a large 
tree in the river. Those who re- 
mained on the other side had to 
cross over and join La Salle ona 
raft of canes, the men having to 
wade into the water and draw the 
raft ashore. Father Donay says: 
“T was obliged to put my Breviary 
in my cowl, because it got wet in 
my sleeve.” He also says: “We 
had not eaten all day, but Provi- 
dence provided for us by letting 
two eaglets fall from a cedar-tree ; 
we were ten at this meal.” The 
manner in which they crossed these 
mighty rivers was to make one of the 
men swim to the other side and fell 
trees across the stream, while those 
who remained did the same, so that 
the trees from the opposite sides, 
meeting in the centre, formed a 
bridge, upon which they crossed. 
This was done more than thirty times 
during their journey. The Indians 
were in most instances friendly and 
hospitable, and La Salle’s discern- 
ment and prudence always ena’ led 
him either to conciliate their friend- 
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ship in the first instance, or to over- 
come by force of character and 
courage any hostile feeling they 
might exhibit. Many of the tribes 
displayed evidences of civilization 
in their dress, implements, and dwell- 
ings, and in the ease and cordiality 
with which they received and en- 
tertained strangers. Horses were 
abundant among them, and La 
Salle procured several, which proved 
of great service. Among the Coe- 
nis Indians they found Spanish 
dollars and smaller coins, silver 
spoons, lace, and clothes of Euro- 
pean styles. One of the Indians 
became so enamored with Father 
Donay’s cowl that he offered the 
father a horse in exchange, but the 
good religious preferred to walk 
rather than to part with the cherish- 
ed habitofS. Francis. Aftercrossing 
the Trinity River La Salle and his 
nephew, the Sieur Moranget, were 
attacked by a violent fever, which 
brought them very low and greatly 
retarded their march. Just be- 
fore this four of the party, unable 
to endure the fatigues and hardships 
of the journey, deserted and retired 
to the Nassonis Indians; another 
was swallowed by a crocodile while 
crossing a river; and Behorel was 
lost. Their powder now began to 
give out; they had not advanced 
more than one hundred and fifty 
leagues in a straight line, and one 
thousand miles of travel lay before 
them; sickness, delay, and deser- 
tions had impaired their ability to 
proceed; and they had no food ex- 
cept whatthe chase afforded. Under 
these circumstances La Salle resolv- 
ed to return to Fort St. Louis. The 
extreme terminus of their travel is 
supposed to have been midway be- 
tween the Trinity and Red Rivers, 
near the head-waters of the Sabine, 
and fifty or sixty miles northwest 
of Nacogdoches. On the return the 
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party were greatly assisted by the 
horses procured from the In- 
dians. After a full month’s march 
they arrived on the 17th of Octo- 
ber, the feast of S. Bernard, and 
were welcomed by their friends at 
the fort with mingled feelings of joy 
and. sadness. Father Donay re- 
marks: “It would be difficult to 
find in history courage more intre- 
pid or more invincible than that of 
the Sieur de La Salle; in adversity 
he was never cast down, and always 
hoped with the help of heaven to 
succeed in his enterprises, despite 
all the obstacles that rose against 
him.” 

Sad events awaited La Salle on 
his return. In a few days he saw 
to his astonishment a canoe ap- 
proaching, in which were Chefde- 
ville, Sablonniére, and some others 
from the Belle. In this fact he read 
the sad story of the vessel’s destruc- 
tion, which was soon confirmed by 


their own lips. ‘That vessel, his last 
hope, had, by the negligence of the 
pilot, stranded on the beach of the 


southern coast of the bay. The re- 
turning men, providentially finding 
a canoe on the shore, were able 
to escape. In the Belle were lost 
thirty-six barrels of flour, a quanti- 
ty of wine, the clothes, trunks, linens, 
and most of the tools. Among the 
few things saved were the papers 
and clothes of La Salle. The good 
Father Le Clercq closes his narra- 
tive of this sad accident, which 
completely disconcerted all of La 
Salle’s plans, with the remark: 
“His great courage, even, could 
not have borne up had not God 
aided him by the help of extraor- 
dinary grace.” “Heaven and man,” 
says Bancroft, “seemed his ene- 
mies; and, with the giant energy 
of an indomitable will, having lost 
his hopes of fortune, his hopes of 
fame; with his colony reduced tc 
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about forty, among whom discon- 
tent had given birth to plans of 
crime; with no Europeans nearer 
than the river Panuco, no French 
nearer than Illinois, he resolved to 
travel on foot to his countrymen 
at the north, and return from Cana- 
da to renew his colony in Texas.” 

During his absence Joutel had 
been under the necessity of guard- 
ing against savage attacks upon his 
hunting parties from without, and 
against disaffection from those with- 
in, the fort. The false Duhaut re- 
turned to the fort, where he incited 
the men to mutiny—a task of no great 
difficulty among men who had en- 
dured so many disappointments and 
hardships. And though Joutel suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the mutiny, 
disaffection lurked behind. But 
the routine of the fort was occa- 
sionally relieved by gayety and mer- 
riment, as was the case on the mar- 
riage of the Sieur Barbier to one of 
the young women who came out 
with the expedition. The gentle- 
ness, prudence, and experience of 
Father Membré went far to amelior- 
ate the condition of the company and 
make easy the duties of Joutel. Be- 
fore leaving them, La Salle provided 
for the greater comfort and accom- 
modation of those at the fort. As he 
was about to depart he was again 
stricken down with illness, and was 
retarded ten weeks. 

On his recovery La Salle selected 
from seventeen to twenty compan- 
ions, amongst whom were Father 
Donay, Cavelier the priest, young 
Cavelier the nephew, Joutel, Moran- 
get, Duhaut, Larcheveque, Heins, 
Liotel, Toten, De Marle, Teissier, 
Saget, and the Indian hunter Nika. 
La Salle addressed them in thrilling 
and encouraging words, and, as Fa- 
ther Donay says, “ with that engag- 
ing way which was so natural to 
him,” and on the rath of January, 
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1687, their simple preparations be- 
ing made, it only remained for them 
to turn their steps northward, 


“ And, like some low and mournful spell, 
To whisper but one word—farewell, 


As they journeyed on they had to 
cross many large rivers—resorting 
to the same means as in their trip 
towards New Mexico—and to tra- 
verse vast prairies, to visit and be 
entertained by the Indian tribes on 
the route, to conciliate their friend- 
ship, to secure most of their food by 
hunting, and, in fine, encounter sim- 
ilar scenes and incidents as on their 
previous excursions. On the 15th of 
March they arrived at a place where 
La Salle had caused a quantity of 
Indian corn and beans to be buried, 
and he sent Duhaut, Heins, Liotel, 
Larcheveque, Teissier, Nika, and his 
footman, Saget, forit. ‘The corn and 
beans had disappeared, discovered, 
probably, by the unerring scent of 
the Indians; but the gun of Nika 
supplied their place with two buffa- 
loes. They sent Saget to request 
Ia Salle to allow them horses to 
bring the meat, and he accordingly 
despatched Moranget, De Marle, 
and Saget with two horses for that 
purpose. On arriving at the scene 
Moranget found that the meat, 
though quite fresh, had been smok- 
ed, and that the men had selected 
certain parts of it and set them 
aside for their own enjoyment, as 
was usual with them. In a moment 
of anger Moranget reproved them, 
took away both the smoked meat 
and reserved pieces, and threatened 
to do as he pleased with it. Du- 
haut, in whose heart an old grudge 
against Moranget still survived, be- 
came enraged, and adopted the 
guilty resolve of ridding himself of 
his enemy. He enticed Liotel and 
Heins into a conspiracy to murder 
not only Moranget, but also Saget 
and Nika, whose faithful gun had 
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so often saved them from famine. 
Liotel was the willing instrument to 
do the horrid deed; at night, while 
they were buried in sleep, he de- 
spatched his victims. A blow ex- 
tinguished the life of Nika; a sec- 
ond that of Saget; but Moranget 
lingered for two hours, “ giving 
every mark of a death precious in 
the sight of God, pardoning his 
murderers, and embracing them,” 
till De Marle, who was not in the 
plot, was compelled to complete the 
bloody tragedy. 
“ Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell! 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 

To cry, Hold! hold!” 

The bloodthirsty desperadoes 
did not, alas! stop at this triple 
murder; adding treason to their 
horrid purposes, they resolved upon 
the death of their commander, the 
great and good La Salle, who had 
ever been to them a father no less 
than aleader. Three days elapsed, 
and the dark purpose was only the 
more firmly fixed in their guilty 
souls. In the meantime La Salle 
became alarmed for the safety of 
Moranget, and, as if anticipating 
what had happened, he asked in 
the encampment if Duhaut and his 
associates had not shown signs of 
disaffection. He resolved at once 
to go in search of his faithful friend. 
The remainder of this bloody tra- 
gedy we will give in the language 
of Father Donay, who was an eye- 
witness of it : 

‘*Asking me to accompany him, he 
took two Indians and set out. All the 
way he conversed with me of matters of 
piety, grace, and predestination; expa- 
tiating on all his obligations to God for 
having saved him from so many dangers 
during the last twenty years that he had 
traversed America. He seemed to me 
particularly penetrated with a sense of 
God’s benefits to him. Suddenly I saw 
him plunged into a deep melancholy, for 
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which he himself could not account; he 
was so troubled that I did not know him 
any longer. As this state was far from 
being usual, I roused him from his leth- 
argy. Two leagues after we found the 
bloody cravat of his lackey (Saget), he 
perceived two eagles flying over his 
head, and at the same time perceived 
some of his people on the edge of the 
river, which he approached, asking them 
what had become of his nephew. They 
answered us in broken words, showing 
us where we should find him. We pro- 
ceeded some steps along the bank to the 
fatal spot where two of these murderers 
were hidden in the grass, one on each 
side, with guns cocked ; one missed M. 
de La Salle, the other at the same time 
shot him in the head. He died an hour 
after, on the 19th of March, 1687. 

“T expected the same fate; but this 
danger did not occupy my thoughts, pene- 
trated with grief at so cruel a spectacle. 
I saw him fall a step from me, with his 
face all full of blood; I watered it with 
my tears, exhorting him to the best of my 
power to die well. He had confessed 
and fulfilled his devotions just before we 
started ; he had still time to recapitulate 
a part of his life, and I gave him absolu- 
tion. During his last moments he elicit- 
ed all the acts of a good Christian, grasp- 
ing tny hand at every word I suggested, 
and «specially at that of pardoning his 
enemies. Meanwhile his murderers, as 
mucna alarmed as I, began to strike their 
breasts and detest their blindness. I 
could not leave the spot where he had 
expired without having buried him as 
well as I could, alter which I raised a 
cross over his grave. 

“ Thus died our wise commander ; con- 
stant in adversity, intrepid, generous, 
engaging, dexterous, skilful, capable 
of everything. He: who for twenty 
years had softened the fierce temper of 
countless savage tribes was massacred 
by the hands of this own domestics, whom 
he had loaded with caresses. He died 
in the prime of life, in the midst of his 
course and labors, without having seen 
their success.” 


It has not been precisely ascer- 
tained where the place of La Salle’s 
death is located ; but it is supposed 
to have been on one of the streams 
flowing into the Brazos, about forty 
or fifty miles north of the present 
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town of Washington, in the State of 
Texas. 

As soon as Father Donay re-en- 
tered the encampment, the good 
and apostolical Cavelier, the bro- 
ther of the deceased, read the sad 
tragedy in his friend’s countenance, 
and exclaimed: “Oh! my poor 
brother is dead.” The grief of 
Cavelier, Joutel, and the other faith- 
ful companions of La Salle was un- 
controllable. When the assassins 
entered the encampment to plun- 
der the effects of their murdered 
commander, they found these faith- 
ful’ men on their knees, prepared 
fordeath. But the sight of the ven- 
erable Cavelier, and perhaps some 
regret at the deed they had com- 
mitted, stayed their bloody work; 
and these were spared, on condi- 
tion that they would not return to 
France, though they several times 
afterwards heard the murderers say 
among themselves that they must 
get rid of them, in order to save 
themselves from the avenging arm 
of justice. The assassins seized 
upon the effects of La Salle, elected 
Duhaut their leader, and resolved 
to return to the Coenis Indians. 
During several days they travelled 
together, these wretches treating the 
missionaries and friends of La Salle 
as servants, imposing upon them 
every hardship in crossing the many 
rivers they encountered. “ Mean- 
while,” says Father Donay, “the 
justice of God accomplished the 
punishment of these men, in default 
of human punishment.” A dispute 
arose between Duhaut and Heins 
over the stolen property of La Salle, 
in which the various guilty mem- 
bers of their party took the one 
side or the other. Heins, two days 
afterwards, seizing the opportunity, 
shot Duhaut through the heart with 
a pistol in the presence of the 
whole company. He died upon 
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the spot. At the same moment 
Ruter shot Liotel, the murderer 
of Moranget, who survived several 
hours; and, while thus lingering, 
another fired a blank cartridge near 
his head, which set fire. to his hair 
and clothes, and he expired amidst 
the flames. Heins now assumed 
command, and would have killed 
Larcheveque, a third member of 
the band of assassins, but for the 
intercession of Joutel. On reach- 
ing the Coenis camp they found 
these warriors about to start with 
a large army against the Kanoatins, 
and Heins, dressed in the rich 
mantle of La Salle, to the great 
disgust of his surviving relatives 
and friends, went with them to join 
in fresh deeds of carnage and crime. 
Father Donay, Cavelier the priest, 
Cavelier the nephew of La Salle, 
Joutel, De Marle, Teissier, and a 
young Parisian named Barthelemy, 
now took their departure for the 
Illinois, and, after journeying till 
the 24th of July, they were greatly 
relieved at beholding on the oppo- 
site side of the river a large cross 
and log hut, at the junction of the 
Illinois and Mississippi, and in a 
few moments they were united 
with a small detachment stationed 
there by Tonty. After remaining 
a few days for rest and refreshment, 
they started again on the rst of 
August, and on the 14th arrived at 
Fort Crevecceur, where they were 
led immediately to the chapel, and 
chanted the Ze Deum, in thanks- 
giving for their safe deliverance 
from so many dangers, to which 
others had fallen victims, Tonty 
was absent from the fort on their 
arrival, on a visit to the Illinois; 
but on his return he received them 
with great kindness, and supplied 
them with every assistance. ‘They 
concealed from the faithful and de- 
voted Tonty the death of his be- 
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loved friend and commander. In 
the spring of 1688 they left the 
fort for Quebec, whence they sailed 
for France in August, arriving there 
in October. 

The fort in St. Bernard’s Bay 
was, after the death of La Salle, 
attacked by the Indians, and the 
whole company massacred except 
three sons and a daughter of Tal- 
on and: a young Frenchman named 
Eustace de Breman, who were led 
into captivity. The Spaniards also, 
hearing of La Salle’s movements 
and of the presence of Frenchmen 
among the Coenis Indians, sent out 
a military force, who captured 
Larcheveque and Grollet, who 
were sent to Spain, where for some 
time they were confined in prison, 
and afterwards sent to Mexico to 
work in the mines. The Talons 
were rescued and sent to Mexico. 
The two elder brothers entered the 


Spanish navy, but were afterwards 
restored to their country by the 


capture of their vessel. The 
younger brother and his sister 
were retained some time in the ser- 
vice of the Viceroy of Mexico, and 
afterwards accompanied him to 
Spain. Nothing further is known 
of Breman and the others who 
were taken captives by the Indi- 
ans. 

The will of La Salle, bearing 
date the 11th of August, 1681, 
leaves his property to his cousin, 
M. Francois Plet, in gratitude for 
his kindness and the assistance he 
rendered to the great explorer in 
his expeditions. 

The following notice of La Salle 
is given by a Catholic writer : 


“Robert Cavelier de La Salle, the first 
explorer who navigated Ontario, Erie, 
Michigan, and Huron, deservesto be 
enumerated among the great captains. 
A native of Rouen, early employed in 
the colonies, he had been instigated by 
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the reports of missionaries to seek, through 
the northern lakes, a passage to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Building a schooner on the 
Cayuga Creek, he ascended the lakes in 
1679, chanting the 7e¢ Deum Laudamus, 
Carrying his boats over land from the 
Miami to a branch of the Ilinois River, 
he forced or found his way into the upper 
Mississippi. For many years, with most 
heroic constancy, this soul of fire and 
frame of iron was devoted to the task of 
opening routes between the Gulfs of St. 
Lawrence and of Mexico, until he perish- 
ed in his enterprise by the hands of two 
of his own unworthy followers, on an 
excursion into Texas, in 1687. The Catho- 
lic character of La Salle is marked in 
every act of his life. He undertook 
nothing, without fortifying himself by re- 
ligion; he completed nothing without 
giving the first-fruits of the glory to God. 
He platited the cross wherever he land- 
ed, even for an hour; he made the west- 
ern desert vocai with songs, hymns of 
thanksgiving and adoration. He is the 
worthy compeer of De Soto and Mar. 
quette ; he stood, sword in hand, under 
the banner of the cross, the tutelary genius 
of those: great States which stretch away 
from Like Ontario to the Rio Grande. 
Every lzague of that region he trod on 
foot, and every league of its water he 
navigated in frail canoes or crazy schoon- 
ers. Ajvove his tomb the northern pine 
should ower; around it the Michigan 
rose anil the southern myrtle should 
mingle their hues and unite their per- 
fumes,” * 


In reviewing the history of the 
last great enterprise of this remark- 
able man, we can but recognize 
three principal reasons of its failure : 
first, the inferior character of themen 
selected at Rochelle by his agents 
to accompany the expedition—a 
cause of disaster which the virtues 
and capacity of a Tonty, Joutel, and 
Moranget could not neutralize; 
second, the hostility and narrow- 
minded jealousy of Beaujeu, upon 
whose co-operation so much de- 
pended; and, third, the misinfor- 
‘mation in regard to the Gulf of 
Mexico which he received at San 
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Domingo, and the prevailing igno- 
rance of the times of the bearings 
of the coast and of the latitudes, 
which caused his expedition to miss 
theobjectofitssearch. Mr. Sparks, 
while according to him the posses- 
sion of the highest qualities of mind 
and soul, considered him wanting 
in those qualities which are neces- 
sary in order to secure the hearty 
co-operation of men, to win their 
affections as well as their obedience, 
and, by yielding a little to their 
weaknesses, secure the benefit of 
their faithful services. It may be 
said, however, that no man ever 
had more faithful, self-sacrificing, 
and devoted followers than he, and 
those who did not sympathize with 
him were too ignorant and sordid 
to appreciate his noble character or 
his magnificent plans. ‘The learned 
historian at the same time remarks 
that La Salle labors under the dis- 
advantage of having to be judged 
from the accounts of others, not all 
of whom were his friends, and knew 
little of his plans; for “ not a single 
paper from his own hand, not so 
much as a private letter or a frag- 
ment of his official correspondence, 
has ever been published, or even 
consulted by the writers on whose 
authority alone we must rely for 
the history of the transactions in 
which he was concerned.” 

Mr. Sparks then pays the follow- 
ing well-merited and eloquent tri- 
bute to the character and services 
of the illustrious commander : 


“On the other hand, his capacity for 
large designs and for devising the me- 
thods and procuring the resources to 
carry them forward, has few parailels 
among the most eminent discoverers. 
He has been called the Columbus of his 
age ; and if his success had been equal 
to his ability and the compass of his plans 
this distinction might justly be awarded 
tohim. As in great battles, so in enter- 
prises, success crowns the commander 
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with laurels, defeat covers him with dis- 
grace,and perhaps draws upon him the 
obloquy of the world, although he might 
have fought as bravely and manceuvred 
as adroitly in one case as in the other. 
Fortune turns the scale and baffles the 
efforts of human skill and prowess. In 
some of the higher attributes of character, 
such as personal courage and endurance, 
undaunted resolution, patience under 
trials, and perseverance in contending 
with obstacles and struggling through 
emMbarrassments that might appall the 
stoutest heart, no man _ surpassed the 
Sieur de La Salle. Not a hint appears 
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in any writer that has come under notice 
that casts a shade upon his integrity or 
honor. Cool and intrepid at all times, 
never yielding for a moment to despair, 
or even to despondency, he bore the 
heavy burden of his calamities manfully 
to the end and his hopes expired only 
with his last breath, To him must be 
mainly ascribed the discovery of the vast 
regions of the Mississippi Valley, and 
the subsequent occupation and settlement 
of them by the French; and his name 
justly holds a prominent place among 
those which adorn the history of civiliza- 
tion in the New World.” 





THE LOG CHAPEL ON 


THE RAPPAHANNOCK. 


ERECTED A.D. 1570—-THE FIRST CHRISTIAN SHRINE IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


VirGINIA is proud of her anti- 
quity. She assumes the title of 
Old Dominion ; she was long styled 
the Mother of Presidents. But 
really her antiquity is greater than 
many know. Before the English 
settlers landed on the shores of the 
James, Stephen Gomez and other 
Spanish navigators had entered the 
waters of the Chesapeake and con- 
secrated that noble sheet of water 
to the Virgin daughter of David’s 
line, as the Bay of St. Mary, or the 
Bay of the Mother of God. 

The soldier of the cross followed 
hard on the steps of the explorer. 
As early as in 1536 St. Mary’s Bay 
is laid down on Spanish maps, 
Oviedo mentions it in 1537, and 
from that time pilots ranged the 
coast, David Glavid, an Irishman, 
being recorded as one who knew it 
best. All agree as to its latitude, 
its two capes, the direction of the 
bay, and the rivers entering into it, 
identifying beyond all peradventure 
our modern Chesapeake with the 


St. Mary’s Bay of the early Spanish 
explorers. ‘Though his attention 
was called to it, the latest historian 
of Virginia, misled by a somewhat 
careless guide, robs his State of the 
glory which we claim for her. The 
sons of S. Dominic first planted the 
cross on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake, and bore away to civilized 
shores the brother of the chief of 
Axacan or Jacan, a district not far 
from the Potomac. Reaching Mex- 
ico, this chief attracted the notice 
of Don Luis de Velasco, the just, 
upright, disinterested Viceroy of 
New Spain—one of those model 
rulers who, amid a population spu: 

redon bya fierce craving for wealth, 
never bent the knee to Mammon, 
but lived so poor that he died ac- 
tually indebt. This good man had 
the Virginian chief instructed in the 
Christian faith, and, when his dispo- 
sitions seemed to justify the belief 
in his sincerity and faith, the chief- 
tain of the Rappahannock was bap- 
tized, amid all the pomp and splen- 
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dor of Mexico, in the cathedral of 
that city, the viceroy being his 
god-father, and bestowing upon him 
his own name, Don Luis de Velasco, 
by which the Virginia chief is always 
styled in Spanish annals. 
Meanwhile, Coligny’s French Hu- 
guenots attempted to settle Flo- 
rida, but their colony, which was 
doomed to early extinction from its 
very material and utter want of re- 
ligious organization or any tie but 
a mere spirit of adventure, was 
crushed with ruthless cruelty by 
Pedro Melendez, a brave but stern 
Spanish navigator and warrior, in 
whose eyes every Frenchman on 
the sea was a pirate. Soon after 
accomplishing his bloody work, 
which left Spain in full possession 
of the southern Atlantic coast, Me- 
lenilez, who had sent out vessels 
to explore the coast, began his pre- 
parations for occupying St. Mary’s 
Bay. The form of the northern 
continent was not then known; 
much indeed of the eastern coast 
had been explored, but so little was 
the line of the western coast under- 
stocd that on maps and globes the 
Pacific was shown as running nearly 
into the Atlantic coast, as may be 
seen in a curious copper globe pos- 
sessed by the New York Historical 
Society, but which once belonged 
to Pope Marcellus II. Believing 
that the Chesapeake, by the rivers 
running into it, would easily lead to 
the western ocean, Melendez spent 
the winter of 1565 studying out the 
subject with the aid of Don Luis 
de Velasco and Father Urdaneta, 
a wiissionary just arrived from 
China by the overland route across 
Mexico. Combining all the infor- 
mation, he was led to believe that, 
by ascending for eighty leagues a 
river flowing into the bay, it was 
necessary only to cross a mountain 
range to find two arms of the sea, 
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one leading to the French at New- 
foundland, the other to the Pacific. 
To many this will seem wild; but it 
is evident that Don Luis referred 
to the great trail leading from the 
Huron country through the territory 
of the Five Nations to the land of 
the Andastes on the Susquehanna, 
by which the last-named tribe sold 
furs on the upper lakes, which 
went down to the French at Brest 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, while 
the upper lakes were the arm of the 
sea stretching westward, as was sup- 
posed, to China. An adventurous 
Frenchman, Stephen Brulé, some 
few years later followed this trail 
from the St. Lawrence to the Sus- 
quehanna. Melendez, however, 
misinterpreted it. To his mind the 
upper waters of the Chesapeake, the 
Potomac and Susquehanna, then 
known as the Espiritu Santo and 
Salado, were to be the great carry- 
ing place of eastern trade. 

Anxious to secure for his own 
country so important a pass, Melen- 
dez, in 1566, despatched to St. 
Mary’s Bay a vessel bearing thirty 
soldiers and two Dominican Fa- 
thers to begin a station in Axacan 
or Jacan, near the Chesapeake. 
These pioneers of the faith were 
escorted or guided by Don Luis de 
Velasco. Of these missionaries we 
seek in vain the names. Perhaps 
their fellow-religious now laboring 
on the banks of the Potomac will 
be stimulated to trace up these 
early labors of the sons of S. Do- 
minic ; though we must admit that 
Spanish chronicles do not speak of 
them with praise. In fact, they as- 
sert that these missionaries, corrupt- 
ed by an easy life in Peru, had no 
taste for a laborious mission in Vir- 
ginia, though perhaps they learned 
the real state of affairs in that land, 
and, taught by Father Cancer’s fate, 
felt that the attempt would be fatal 
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to all. Certain it is that the whole 
party took.alarm. They forced the 
captain to weigh anchor, and, leav- 
ing the capes on either hand, steer 
straight to Spain. The Dominican 
missions in Spanish Florida, which 
began with the glorious epic of 
Father Cancer’s devoted heroism, 
closed with this feeble effort to 
plant the Gospel on the shores of 
the Chesapeake; yet they, too, like 
the earlier discoverers, undoubtedly 
consecrated to Mary and the Rosary 
the land which in its names, Virginia 
and Maryland, yet recalls the Bless- 
ed Virgin Mary, to whom the bay 
was first consecrated. 

Four years later saw Melendez 
himself in Spain, full of his projects, 
and bent on carrying them out. 
‘The sons of S. Ignatius Loyola, full 
of the early vigor of their institute, 
were in Florida. The new mission, 
begun in 1566, had already a martyr 
in Father Peter Martinez, of Celda, 
in the Diocese of Saragossa, who 
was shipwrecked on the coast, and 
put to death by the Indians not far 
from St. Augustine. It had its de- 
vated laborers in Father John 
Rogel, of Pamplona, Father Sedeiio, 
and Brother Villaroel, who sought 
to win to Christ the Indians near 
St. Augustine and Port Royal, and 
who had established an Indian 
school at Havana to help the great 
work, Brother Baez being the first 
to compile a grammar. ‘To extend 
these missions as far as the Chesa- 
peake was a subject which Melen- 
dez laid before S. Francis Borgia, 
then recently made general of the 
order, after having acted as com- 
missary of the Spanish missions. A 
letter of S. Pius V. encouraged 
Melendez, and with the co-opera- 
tion of these two saints the project- 
ed mission to the Chesapeake took 
form at last. Perhaps some of the 
clergy in Maryland and Virginia 
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remember the personal interest of 
these saints in the field where they 
are now laboring; but we fear that 
the fact has been forgotten. Let 
us trust that more than one church 
of S. Pius V. will be monuments.of 
his interest in the land where: the 
next pope that bore his name es- 
tablished the first episcopal see on 
the coast—that of Baltimore—and 
religion has taken such gigantic 
steps under the fostering care of 
Popes Pius VIL. and Pius IX. 

When the founder of Florida 
was thus earnestly engaged in Spain 
in promoting the spiritual welfare 
of tne colony, Don Luis de Velasco, 
the Virginian chief, was still beyond 
the Atlantic, a grave, intelligent 
man of fifty, well versed in Spanish 
affairs, to all appearance a sincere 
and correct Christian and a friend 
of the Spaniards. With every mark 
of joy he offered to return to his 
native land of Axacan, and there do 
all in his power to further the 
labors of the missionaries who 
should be sent to instruct his bro- 
ther’s tribe. So powerful a coad- 
jutor was welcomed by all, and ere 
long Don Luis stood on the deck 
of a staunch Spanish ship, with a 
band of Jesuits destined.to reinforce 
those already laboring on the 
Florida mission. -This pious party 
consisted of Father Luis de Quiros, 
a native of Xerez de la Frontera, in 
Andalusia, with Brothers Gabriel 
Gomez, of Granada, and Sancho de 
Zevallos, of Medina de Rio Seco, 
all selected for the great work 
by S. Francis Borgia himself. In 
November the vessel anchored be- 
fore the Spanish fort Santa Elena, 
which stood on the island of South 
Carolina’s famous Port Royal, that 
still bears the name of the sainted 
mother of Constantine. 

The Jesuit mission of Florida 
had been erected into a vice-pro- 
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vince under Father John Baptist 
Segura. ‘This estimable religious 
was a native of Toledo, who had, 
while pursuing his theological course 
of study, entered the Society of 
Jesus at Alcala on the gth of April, 
1566. S. Francis, who knew him 
well, entertained the highest esteem 
for Segura’s virtues and personal 
merit, and took him from the rector- 
ship of the College of Vallisoleta 
in 1568 to assume the direction of 
the vice-province of Florida. For 
two years had he labored with sad 
discouragement in the forbidding 
field among the Floridian tribes, 
cheered by letters of his superiors 
rather than by any hope of success 
that as yet seemed to dawn on his 
exertions. 

He was at Santa Elena when Fa- 
ther Quiros arrived, bearing the 
instructions for the establishment 
of the new mission on the shores of 
the Chesapeake. 

That missionary had become dis- 
couraged and disheartened. All 
his labors and those of his associate 
missionaries among the Calos In- 
dians, on the southern coast of 
Florida, had proved utterly unavail- 
ing. No impression could be made 
on the flinty hearts of those treach- 
erous and cruel tribes, which, in- 
deed, to the end resisted the calls of 
divine grace. The labors of the 
Jesuit missionaries on the coast of 
South Carolina were scarcely more 
encouraging. The attempts to 
civilize and convert found hearers 
only as long as food and presents 
were given. 

Father Segura resolved for a 
time to abandon the unpromising 
field, and turn all their energies to 
an Indian school at Havana, where 
children from the Florida tribes 
could be carefully instructed, so as 
to form a nucleus for future Chris- 
tian bands in their native tribes. 
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But the voice of S. Francis recalled 
him to sterner labors, and he re- 
solved to go in person to the new 
field opened to them in Axacan, 
where the influence of Don Luis 
and the character of the tribes 
seemed to promise more consoling 
results. He accordingly directed 
the experienced Father Rogel to 
remain at Santa Elena in charge 
of the missions there, and selected 
eight associates for his new mission. 
These were Father Luis de Quiros, 
Brothers Gabriel Gomez and Sancho 
Zevallos, already mentioned, with 
Brother Peter de Linares and John 
Baptist Mendez, Christopher Re- 
dondo, and Gabriel de Solis, who 
with Alphonsus, destined to be the 
sole survivor, seem to have been four 
Indian boys from their school at Ha- 
vana, and regarded as novices, train- 
ed already to mission work as cate- 
chists. Such was the missionary 
party that was to plant the cross in 
Axacan and open the way for 
Christianity to China by a new 
route. 

With the influence and support 
of Don Luis they would need no 
Spanish aid; and as experience had 
shown them that soldiers were 
sometimes a detriment to the mis- 
sion they were intended to protect, 
these devoted missionaries deter- 
mined to trust themselves entirely, 
alone and unprotected, in the hands 
of the Indians. 

On his side Don Luis made every 
promise as-to the security of the 
persons of the missionaries confid- 
ed to his care by the adelantado of 
Florida. “They shall lack no- 
thing,” he declared. “I will always 
be at hand to aid them.” 

On the 5th of August, 1579, this 
little mission colony sailed from 
Santa Elena, and in that enervating 
heat must have crept slowly enough 
along the coast and up the Chesa- 
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peake; for it was not till the roth 
of September that they reached the 
country of Don Luis, which is styl- 
ed in Spanish accounts Axacan or 
Jacan. 

Where was the spot termed “ La 
Madre de Dios de Jacan” ?—Our 
Lady of Axacan (or, as we should 
write it, Ahacan or Hacan). _ Pre- 
cisely where no map or document 
has yet been found to show. It 
was evidently near the Susquehanna 
(Salado) or the Potomac (Espiritu 
Santo), the two rivers at the head 
of the bay — to Melendez, and 
by which he hoped to reach China, 
That it could not have been the 
Susquehanna seems clear from the 
fact that, being to the eastward, it 
would not naturally be the shortest 
route ; and, moreover, that river was 
in those days, and till far in the 
ensuing century, held by a warlike 
tribe of Huron origin, living in pali- 
saded towns, while the tribe ef Don 
Luis, who dwelt at Axacan, were 
evidently nomads of the Algonquin 
race. 

We are therefore led to look for 
it on the Potomac, the Espiritu 
Santo of the early Spanish naviga- 
tors. ‘The vessel that bore the de- 
voted Vice-Provincial Father Segura 
and two other Spanish vessels some 
time afterwards ascended this river 
for a considerable distance to a 
point whence they proceeded to the 
country of Don Luis, which, as let- 
ters show, lay on a river six miles 
off, and which they might have 
reached directly by ascending that 
river, though it was always passed 
by the pilots, being regarded, ap- 
parently, as less navigable and safe. 
The Rappahannock at once suggests 
itself as answering the conditions 
required to explain the Spanish ac- 
counts, 

On the Potomac there is to this 
day a spot called Occoquan, which 
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is near enough to the Spanish Axa- 
can to raise a suspicion of their 
identity. Not far below it the Po- 
tomac and Rappahannock, in their 
sinuous windings, approach so close- 
ly as to increase the resemblance to 
the country described. 

The land that met the eyes of 
the missionary pioneers in the wil- 
derness of Virginia was not one to 
raise fond hopes or sustain delu- 
sions. A long sterility had visited 
Florida and extended even to the 
Chesapeake. Its effects were even 
more striking. Of all that the de. 
scriptions of Don Luis had prepar- 
ed them to find in Axacan there 
was absolutely nothing to be seen. 
Just come from Florida and its vi- 
cinity, with its rich, luxuriant vege- 
tation, with fruits of spontaneous 
growth, they beheld a less favored 
land, bare and parched with a six 
years’ sterility, with the starving rem- 
nants of decimated and thrice de- 
cimated tribes. The wretched in- 
habitants looked upon Don Luis, 
their countryman, as if sent from 
heaven, and, seeing him treated with 
honor, they received the Spaniards 
with every demonstration of good- 
will, though they were so destitute 
that they. could not offer the new- 
comers any fruit or maize. 

With the winter fast approaching, 
it seemed almost madness for Father 
Segura and his companions to at- 
tempt to establish themselves in this 
unpromising land; but the previous 
failure of the Dominican Fathers, 
the almost chiding words of S. Fran- 
cis Borgia, and the deep interest 
manifested. by. Melendez in the sue- 
cess of the attempt, apparently de- 
cided the question against all ideas 
of expediency or mere worldly pru- 
dence. 

The researches of the late Buck- 
ingham Smith in the Spanish ar- 
chives notonly broughtto light many 
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points tending to fix the position 
of .Axacan, but were also rewarded 
by: finding two letters written at 
this point by these early apostles 
of Virginia. The father provin- 
cial wrote to the king; his associate, 
Father Quiros, addressed his letters 
to Melendez, and Father Segura 
added a few words, urging prompt 
relief. These last have fortunately 
thus reached us. Father Quiros 
wrote: “ Seeing, then, the good-will 
which this people displayed—al- 
though, on the other hand, as I said, 
they are so famished that all ex- 
pected to perish of hunger and cold 
this winter, as many did in preced- 
ing winters, because it is very hard 
for them to find the roots on which 
they usually sustain themselves—the 
great snows which fall in this land 
preventing their search—seeing also 
the great hope there is of the con- 
version of this people and the ser- 
vice of our Lord and his Majesty, 
and a way to the mountains and 
China, etc., it seemed to the Provin- 
cial Father Segura that we should 
venture to remain with so few ship- 
stores and provisions, though we 
ate on the way two of the four bar- 
tels of biscuit and the little flour 
they gave us for the voyage.” 

They resolved to stay, seeing no 
danzer except that of famine; for 
they urged speedy relief. “It is 
very necessary that you should en- 
deavor, if possible, tosupply us with 
all despatch; and if it be impossible 
-to do so in winter, at least it is ne- 
cessary that in March, or, at the 
furthest, early in April, a good sup- 
ply be sent, so as to give all these 
-people wherewith to plant.” 

The pilot of the vessel, short of 
‘provisions from the time lost on 
reaching Axacan, put the missiona- 
ries hastily ashore on the 11th of 
September, and the next day sail- 
ed, “leaving ‘us in this depopulated 
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land with the discomforts already 
described,” say the missionaries. 

It was arranged between the mis- 
sionaries and this pilot that, about 
the time of his expected return, 
they would have Indians on the 
lookout, apparently at the mouth 
of the river, who were to build sig- 
nal-fires to attract attention. On 
seeing these beacons he was to give 
them a letter for the missionaries. 

The little band of Christians be- 
held the vessel hoist her sail and 
glide down the river. They stood 
alone in a wild land, far from aid 
and sympathy. ‘Two priests, three 
religious, Don Luis, and four other 
Indian converts, formed the little 
Christendom. But their destination 
was not yet reached. Guided by 
Don Luis, they took up their march 
for the river six miles off, Indians 
bearing some of their scanty sup- 
plies, the missionaries themselves 
carrying their chapel service, books, 
and other necessaries. After this 
portage they embarked on the river 
—which they might have ascended, 
and which seems evidently the Rap- 
pahannock—and thus penetrated 
some two leagues or more further 
into the country to the villages of 
the tribe. 

Yet, even before they left the 
banks of the Potomac they were 
called upon to commence their 
ministry. “The cacique, brother 
of Don Luis, having,” says Father 
Quiros, “a son three years old very 
sick, who was seven or eight leagues 
from here, as it seemed to him to 
be on the point of death, he was 
instant that we should go to bap- 
tize it; wherefore it occurred to the 
vice-principal to send one of us by 
night to baptize it, as it was very 
near death.” 

The Indians on the Rappahan- 
nock did not dwell in palisaded 
towns, like the Conestogas on the 
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Susquehanna, and their kindred, the 
Five Nations, in New York. From 
the Spanish accounts they dwelt in 
scattered bands, each forming a lit- 
tle hamlet of a few cabins, each 
house in the midst of its rude gar- 
den ; forthey cultivated little ground, 
depending on the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth: acorns, nuts, 
berries, and roots. Such were they 
when Smith described them thirty 
years later, when Powhatan, residing 
on the James, ruled over the scatter- 
ed bands as farasthe Rappahannock. 
It was evidently among that tribe, 
so well known to us by Smith’s de- 
scriptions, that Father Segura and 
his companions began their labors, 
and Powhatan may well have been 
ason of the cacique, brother of Don 
Luis. 

The accounts of the subsequent 
proceedings of the little mission 
colony are derived from Alphonsus, 
one of the Indian boys, and are 
somewhat obscure. They make 
the journey to the hamlets of the 
tribe a weary one through wood and 
desert and marsh, loaded with their 
baggage, and living on roots, and 
not the short journey which Father 
Quiros anticipated. His letter 
stated that the Indian canoes were 
all broken; it was probably found 
impossible to attempt to repair 
them, and the whole party trudged 
on by the riverside to their desti- 
nation. 

The hamlet first reached was a 
wretched one, tenanted only by 
gaunt and naked savages, who bore 
the famine imprinted on their whole 
forms. Here amid the tent-like 
lodges of the Indians, made of poles 
bound together and covered with 
mats and bark, Father Segura and 
his companions erected a rude 
house of logs, the first white habi- 
tation in that part of America— 
first church of the living God, first 
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dwelling-place of civilized men; for 
one end was devoted to their cha- 
pel, while the other was their simple 
dwelling. Here doubtless, before 
the close of September, 1570, the 
little community recited their Office 
together, and, under the tuition of 
Don Luis, began to study the lan- 
guage. Here, at this modest altar, 
the Holy Sacrifice was for the first 
time offered by the two priests. 
Nowhere on the continent to the 
northward were the sacred rites then 
heard, unless, indeed, at Brest, in 
Canada. Greenland, with its bishop 
and clergy and convents, was a 
thing of the past; Cartier’s colony, 
on the St. Lawrence, had been 
abandoned. The Chapel of the 
Mother of God, at Jacan, was the 
church of the frontier, the outpost 
of the faith. 

As Father Segura had foreseen 
that he must winter there, and might 
not receive any supplies before 
March or April, he doubtless began, 
like his Indian neighbors, to lay up 
a store of provisions for the long 
winter. Acorns, walnuts, chestnuts, 
and chinquapins were regularly 
gathered by the natives, as well as 
persimmons and a root like a po- 
tato, growing in the swampy lands. 
Game must have been scarce on 
that narrow peninsula between two 
rivers, and they had no means of 
hunting. Though the rivers of 
Virginia teemed with fish, we find 
no indication that the missionaries 
were supplied with means of deriv- 
ing any food from that source. 

For a time Don Luis remained 
with them, showing all deference 
and respect to Father Segura. In 
his letter to Melendez Father 
Quiros gives the impression he had 
made upon them up to that time, 
and from which it is evident that 
they had no suspicion of his treach- 
ery. “Don Luis,” says he, “acts 
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well, as was expected of him, and is 
very obedient to all that the father 
enjoins on him, with much respect 
as well for the provincial as for the 
rest of us that are here, and he 
commends himself earnestly to your 
worship, to all his other friends and 
masters.” 

This good disposition may have 
been sincere at first, but, as too of- 
ten happens in such cases, old 
habits returned ; he became Indian 
with the Indians, rather than Span- 
ish with the Spaniards. Ere long 
he abandoned the missionaries al- 
together, and went off to another 
hamlet, distant from it a day’s 
journey and a half. 

The mission party were not yet 
suffic‘ently versed in the language 
to dispense with the aid of Don 
Luis as interpreter, and his influence 
was constantly needed among the 
lawless natives. Feeling this, Father 
Segura several times sent one of the 
young men to urge Don Luis to re- 
turn, but he put them off constantly 
with false statements or unmeaning 
promises. In this way the winter 
wore away, with gloomy forebodings 
in the hearts of the pioneer priests 
in the log chapel on the Rappahan- 
nock. The only hope that cheered 
and sustained them was that the 
ship, would speedily return from 
Santa Elena with the supplies they 
needed for themselves and the seed- 
corn for the natives, whom they 
hoped to persuade to cultivate 
more, and depend less on the pre- 
carious means of sustenance. Mean- 
while, as January, 1571, was drawing 
to a.close, Father Segura resolved 
to make a last effort to move the 
heart of the recreant Don Luis. 
He sent Father Quiros, with Bro- 
thers de Solis and Mendez, to the 
hamlet where he resided, to make 
a last appeal. The priest, who had 
so long known him, endeavored to 
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recall him to higher and better feel- 
ings. The unhappy man made 
many excuses for his absence, and 
continued to beguile the missionary 
with promises; but his heart was 
given up to deadly malice. He 
had renounced Christianity, and 
doomed its envoys to death. As 
Father Quiros and his two compan- 
ions turned sadly away to depart 
from the place and rejoin their 
suffering companions, a shower of 
arrows whizzed through the air. 
Quiros and his companions fell, 
pierced by the sharp flinty arrows 
of the apostate and his followers. 
Virginia had its first martyrs of 
Christ. Their bodies were at once 
stripped and subjected to all the 
mutilations that savage fancy in- 
spired. 

Father Segura, with the three bro- 
thers and two other Indian youths, 
had spent the interval in prayer, 
anxiety deepening as no sign of 
Father Quiros appeared. On the 
fourth day the yells and cries that 
were borne onthe chilly air an- 
nounced the approach of a large 
party, and in a short time Don Luis 
appeared, arrayed in the cassock 
of Father Quiros, attended by his 
brother, the cacique, and a war- 
party armed with clubs and bows. 
He sternly demanded from the 
missionaries their knives and axes 
used for chopping wood, knowing 
that with them alone could they 
make any defence. These were 
surrendered without remonstrance. 
Father Segura saw that the end 
was come. The long-delayed ship 
would be too late. He prepared 
his companions to die. They 
doubtless gathered around the altar 
where the Holy Sacrifice had just 
been offered. Then the apostate 
gave a signal, and his warriors 


rushed upon the defenceless and un- 
resisting mission party, and slaugh- 
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tered all but Alphonsus, who was 
protected by a brother of Don Luis, 
more humane than that fallen man. 

The bodies of his victims, Father 
Segura, Brothers Gomez, Linares, 
and Zevallos, and the Indian no- 
vice, Christopher Redondo, were 
then, we are told, buried beneath 
their chapel-house. ‘The shrine of 
the Mother of God was doubtless 
pillaged, perhaps demolished; the 
lamp of Christian light was extin- 
guished, and pagan darkness again 
prevailed in the land. 

As nearly as could be ascertained, 
the martyrdom of Father Quiros oc- 
curred on Sunday, the 4th of Febru- 
ary, 1571; that of Father Segura a 
few days later. 

Why had their countrymen in 
Florida so cruelly neglected them, 
in spite of the urgent letters taken 
back by the pilot? It was probably 
because, Melendez being absent, the 
letters were sent to Spain, and the 
pilot did not fully reveal the desti- 
tute condition in which he had left 
the mission colony. Brother Vin- 
cent Gonzalez was urgent to bear 
relief to the vice-provincial, but he 
was put off with the pretext that no 
pilot could be found to run along 
the coast from Port Royal to the 
Chesapeake. It was not till spring 
that the good brother succeeded in 
getting a vessel and some Spaniards 
to proceed to the relief of his supe- 
rior, as to whose welfare great anx- 
iety was now felt. They ran up the 
Potomac, and reached the spot 
where Segura had landed. Indian 
runners had descried the vessel 
when it entered the river, and, when 
the Spanish craft came to anchor, 
Indians were there to mcet them, 
and the garb of the missionaries was 
seen in the distance. But the 
treacherous red men failed to lure 
them ashore with this device, al- 
though some came forward, crying, 
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“See the fathers who came to us. 
We have treated them well; come 
and see them, and we will treat you 
likewise.” 

On the contrary, suspecting 
treachery from the fact that the 
pretended fathers did not hasten 
down to meet them, the Spaniards 
not only avoided landing, but, seiz- 
ing two of the treacherous natives, 
sailed back to Port Royal. 

Melendez, soon after returning 
from Spain, heard their report, and 
with characteristic energy resolved 
to punish the crime. ‘Taking a 
small but staunch and fleet vessel, 
with a sufficient force, he sailed in 
person to the Chesapeake in 1572, 
bearing with him Father Rogel and 
Brother Villareal. He evidently 
ran up the Potomac, as the other 
vessel had done, to the spot already 
familiar to the pilots. Here he 
landed the Spanish soldiers, and 
unfurled the standard of Spain on 
the soil of Virginia. Marching in- 
land, this determined man soon cap- 
tured several Indians. They were 
interrogated, and at once confessed 
that the whole mission party had 
been cruelly murdered, but they 
laid the blame of the terrible crime 
on the apostate Don Luis. Appa- 
rently, by one of them Melendez 
sent word to the tribe that he would 
not harm the innocent, but he in- 
sisted on their delivering up Don 
Luis. But that false Christian, on 
seeing the Spanish vessel, fled with 
his brother, the cacique, and all at- 
tempts to arrest them failed. The 
brother who had saved the Indian 
boy Alphonsus, however, came for- 
ward to meet Melendez, bringing 
tohim the only survivor of Father 
Segura’s pious band. The ade- 
lantado received him with every 
mark of pleasure. 

From this boy was obtained a 
detailed account of all that had 
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happened after the departure of 
the vessel which left the mission- 
aries on the bank of the Potomac. 
The statement is, of course, the 
basis of all the accounts we pos- 
sess of the fate of the log chapel 
on the Rappahannock and the lit- 
tle Jesuit community gathered to 
serve it. 

The Spanish commander arrested 
a number of Indians; and when 
Alphonsus had pointed out those 
concerned in the tragedy, Melendez 
hung eight of them at the yard-arm 
of his vessel. Father Rogel pre- 
pared them all for death, instructing 
them, we presume, by the aid of the 
young survivor, and had the con- 
solation of baptizing them. 

After this summary act of retri- 
butive justice, the founder of St. 
Augustine, with his mail-clad force, 
embarked, and the Spanish flag 
floated for the last time over the 
land of Axacan. 

Father Rogel was loath to leave 
the country without bearing with 
him the precious remains of his 
martyred brethren; but Melendez 
could, not venture so far from his 
ship, and his force was too small to 
divide. The Jesuit Father could 
bear away, as a relic, only a cruci- 
fix which had beenin the log cha- 
pel. Divine vengeance is said to 
have overtaken those who profaned 
the sacred vessels, and especially 
an attempt to injure this crucifix ; 
first one, then two others, having 
been.struck dead. It was subse- 


quently placed by Father Rogel in 
the College of Guayala. 

Some thirty-five years later an 
English colony entered a river, to 
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which they gave the name of Mary 
Stuart’s son. The Indians from 
that river to the Rappahannock 
were ruled by Powhatan; and it is 
worthy of remark that Raphe Ha- 
mor, one of the earliest settlers, 
states that Powhatan’s tribe were 
driven from their original abode by 
the Spaniards. They were Algon- 
quins, and did not come from Flori- 
da. ‘They were, in all probability, 
the very tribe among whom Father 
Segura laid down:his life. Powha- 
tan, represented as then a man of 
sixty, might, at twenty-five, have 
witnessed or taken part in the mar- 
tyrdom. 

Such is the history of the first 
community of the Society of Jesus 
in the Old Dominion, of which they 
were the first white occupants. Do- 
minicans began the work by con- 
verting Don Luis, Jesuits followed 
it up by actual possession, by erect- 
ing a chapel, by instituting a regu- 
lar community life, by instructing, 
baptizing, and hallowing the land 
by the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The flag of Spain and the flag of 
England have alike passed away, 
but on the banks of the Potomac 
Jesuit and Dominican are laboring 
side by side three hundred years af- 
ter the martyrdom of Segura, Qui- 
ros, and their companions. 

Fredericksburg, which cannot be 
far from the early Chapel of the 
Mother of God, revives its name in 
her Church of St. Mary of the Im- 
maculate Conception; and other 
churches of the same invocation 
seem to declare that, as of old, so 
now we may say, “This is indeed 
the Blessed Virgin’s land.” 
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A LETTER ADDRESSED TO His GRACE 
THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF Mr. GLADSTONE’S RECENT Ex- 
POSTULATION. By John Henry Newman, 
D.D., of the Oratory. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society, g Warren 
Street. 1875. 

This Letter has two aspects. It is a 
reply on behalf of the Catholics of Eng- 
land to Mr. Gladstone’s charge. It is 
also a polemical pamphlet respecting a 
domestic controversy with other leaders 
of the Catholic body in England. In its 
first aspect it is not only masterly in style 
and argument, and marked with the evi- 
dence of rare learning, as anything from 
the author’s pen is sure to be, but, toa 
certain point, conclusive and unanswer- 
able. It proves that Mr. Gladstone's ap- 
peal to English Catholics to separate 
themselves from the: doctrine and polity 
of their spiritual sovereign, the Pope, is 
an arrow shot in the air. It proves that 
his charge against the Catholic hierarchy 
of having changed in spirit and princi- 
ple, in dogma and in action, in attitude 
and in aims, is baseless and absurd. It 
refutes the charge that Catholics are in- 
tellectually and morally in a state of ser- 
vile bondage. Several other minor and 
incidental things are proved, and on the 
whole it makes an important point in 
the controversy about the relation of 
the Catholic religion to civil sovereignty, 
and the civil rights and duties of the 
temporal order, as distinct from the spiri- 
tual. It does not, and could not be ex- 
pected to, establish the great fundamental 
truth opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s error, 
viz., the positive Catholic doctrine of the 
relation of the church to the state, iz se, 
and the firm, immovable basis which 
that doctrine places for just political 
sovereignty and corresponding subjec- 
tion to rest on, while securing the divine 
tights of the church and her members, 
and the duties correlative to those rights. 

It is Dr. Newman’s misfortune that a 
base and dishonest act of some one of 
the pestilent set of detectives of the press, 
or the other sneak-thieves who prowled 
about the purlieus of the Vatican Coun- 
cil, filching secret information in order to 


make eligible paragraphs in newspapers, 
placed him in a position before the 
world embarrassing both to himself’ and 
to many of his warmest friends. The 
embarrassment of which we speak did 
not imply any falling away from the faith 
of a Catholic or the holiness of a religious 
priest. Yet it left a sentiment of disap- 
pointment, which the present pamphlet 
does not altogether remove, that .Dr. 
Newman failed to add lustre to his arms, 
instead of merely preserving unstained 
what he had already acquired. 

The fading impression of this disap- 
pointment would have been wholly effac- 
ed if Dr. Newman had not, in his reply 
to Mr. Gladstone, renewed it by a certain 
manner of vague and general expression 
of discontent with a number of his fellow- 
Catholics considered by him as extreme 
or injudicious in their doctrine, or way 
of expressing it, or their measures for 
promoting the growth of the Catholic 
Church. There may, very well, be indi- 
viduals deserving his severe language. 
We have occasion in this country to 
lament at extravagant representations of 
Catholic doctrines, harsh and unjust 
censure of persons or opinions, and 
other excesses on the part of individuals 
professing to be specially orthodox and 
devoted to the Holy See. We think, how- 
ever, that Dr. Newman’s language will 
be understood to apply generally to. those 
persons and those writers for the press 
in England and Europe who were active 
and zealous in promoting the definition 
of infallibility by the Vatican Council. 
If it is true that it has this extension, we 
feel bound to express our painful sense 
of the wrong done to a body of the best 
and truest advocates of the Catholic 
cause who are to be found among our 
ranks. 

In respect to the infallibility and 
supreme authority of the Pope, we 
cohsider that Dr. Newman, whose doc 
trinal soundness was always really un- 
questionable, has given new and ex- 
plicit evidence which must satisfy évery 
careful reader of the pamphlet who is 
competent to judge of theological mat- 
ters. We have carefully scrutinized every 
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phrase and proposition, and find nothing 
which in our judgment is contrary to 
Catholic doctrine. In respect to the theo- 
- logical opinions and the tone of argu- 
ment and expression of the venerable 
and illustrious author, we think he is 
sometimes open to criticism, as at least 
ambiguous, if not inaccurate; and in re- 
spect to one point, which does not occur 
as a direct statement of opinion, but as a 
record of a doubt in his mind expressed 
in a letter to a friend written several 
years ago, viz.,the famous question of 
“moral unanimity,” that the position 
there taken is altogether untenable. 

Dr. Newman frankly assumes the 7d/ 
of a ** minimizer,” in which his con/frére, 
Father Ryder, figured with so much abi- 
lity in his controversy with Dr. Ward. 
We have always thought that Father Ry- 
der proved fairly that his own positions, 
essentially considered, are within the li- 
mits of that liberty of opinion which the 
Catholic doctrine permits. To a certain 
extent we approve of “ minimizing.” 
That is, we approve of not exacting asa 
test of orthodoxy, and as per se obliga- 
tory under pain of sin, belief in more 
than the law:cerfainly requires. But we 
are most cordially hostile to the system 
of_economy in teaching and practice, 
which inculcates and recommends only 
the minimum in doctrine, pious opinion, 
or devotion. We do not attribute the 
advocacy of such a system to Dr. New- 
man, yet we think it important to cau- 
tion the readers of his pamphlet against 
drawing such an inference from his lan- 
guage. 

In speaking of the Syllabus, in parti- 
cular, we fear that he has spoken in such 
a way that some readers will infer that 
they may disregard it altogether. He 
says it has no dogmatic authority. That 
it has not, l-y itself, the quality of a com- 
plete and independent dogmatic docu- 
ment, we may concede. It is a supple- 
ment to a whole series of doctrinal pro- 
nouncements, of the nature of a catalogue 
of the errors condemned in them. Yet 
all \he errors enumerated are really con- 
demned by virtue of the sentence pro- 
nounced against them in the whole series 
of pontifical acts. It is not lawful for 
any Catholic to hold any one of them. 
Their interpretation is to be sought, by 
those who are competent to do so, in the 
original doctrinal pronouncements of the 
Holy Father, and by the rest of the faith- 
ful iw the explanation of their pastors, 
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and others who explain them under their 
sanction. So also, although a condem- 
nation of some particular system of mix. 
ed education—e.g., in Ireland—does not 
involve infallibility, but only authority 
to which obedience is due, yet an ex ca 
thedré judgment of the Pope defining as 
a general proposition that mixed educa- 
tion is dangerous, is an ir‘allible judg- 
ment on a question of morals, 

Moreover, although the condemnation 
of errors frequently leaves a margin for 
discussion respecting the full import and 
extent of the condemned error and the 
precise limiis of the contradictory truth 
which is affirmed, there is always some- 
thing positively and certainly decreed, 
over and above the fact that there is an 
error of some sort... Frequently, the 
meaning is obvious; and, at least gener- 
ally, it is soon settled by the agreement 
of theologians, so far as its essence 
is concerned, We cannot criticise in 
detail every particular statement or ex- 
pression in this pamphlet which, in our 
view, falls short.of a clear and unmis- 
takable and complete expression of cor- 
rect theological doctrine. Dr. Newman's 
particular line has led‘ through so many 
caveats, exceptions, limitations,.so much 
subtle balancing of opposite weights, and 
of what he consents to call “ minimizing,” 
with which ordinary readers: are not fa- 
miliar, that he leaves the impression that 
truth, infallible teaching, the authority of 
the chyrch, even the Catholic faith, is 
something to be afraid of, to be guarded 
against, somewhat as Englishmen feel 
about a standing army.. We would pre- 
fer that, instead of being apparently so 
solicitous to assure weak brethren and 
timid converts that they need not believe 
so much as they are afraid of being made 
to, he would speak out with a more clear, 
ringing, and full note of his own peculiar, 
unequalled melody, to persuade and en- 
courage them to believe and confide in 
the church of God and in their prelates, 
joyously, fearlessly, enthusiastically, 
with the noble spirit worthy of the chil 
dren of God. We do not like to hear our 
enemies call Dr. Newman the head of a 
party of liberal Catholics in Engiand, 
and set him over against his archbishop, 
and pervert his language into a weapon 
against the Council of the Vatican. We 
do not like to have to vindicate him from 
the praise of anti-Catholic writers, and to 
qualify the approbation which we would 
like to give to the productions of his sub- 
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tile and erudite genius by “ minimizing” 
criticism. He once wrote of himself, 


“ Time was, I shrank from what was right, 
For fear of what was wrong.” 


Something of the same mood seems to 
have come over his sensitive heart in his 
seclusion from active, ecclesiastical life, 
during the Council of the Vatican, and to 
have not quite withdrawn its penumbra. 
We are reminded of S. Gregory Nazi: 
anzen, complaining of councils and of 
S. Basil, as he went away weary from 
Constantinople into retirement ; and of 
S. Colman, gathering up his relics to 
quit Lindisfarne and escape from S. 
Wilfrid. These were weaknesses of 
saints, but still weaknesses, and it was 
their heroism and not their weakness 
which made them worthy of our venera- 
tion. We trust that Dr. Newman will 
remember that there are some others to 
be thought of besides those who are 
weak in the faith and his own feftile 
chientelle in England; and that he will 
not close his career without one more 
deed of prowess, which shall discomfit 
the enemies of the Holy See and the 
Catholic faith, and show that his pennon 
still flutters beside those of his fellow- 
champions. 


FATHER Eupes, AposTOLic MISSIONARY, 
AND HIS FounDATIONS, 1601-1874. By 
the Chevalier De Montzey. With a 
brief of approval from his Holiness 
Pius IX. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 
1874. 

We have read this book with pleasure, 
and have been glad to learn something 
of the Congregation of Eudists—one which 
deserves especial honor for its loyalty to 
the Holy See and the glorious death of 
some of its members at the massacre of 
the Carmes in Paris during the French 
Revolution. The author, who isa grand- 
nephew of Father Eudes and of the 
famous historian Mezeray who was his 
brother, is a soldier by profession, and 
his style has a freshness and novelt) 
about it quite refreshing in hagiography, 
and contrasting very favorably with some 
other specimens, which reflect more credit 
on the piety than on the literary qualifi- 
cations of their writers. Father Eudes 
was originally an Oratorian ; but after the 
death of Father de Condren, when the 
Oratory became infected with Jansenism, 
he left it to found a new congregation of 
priests, living in community without re- 
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ligious vows, and devoted to missions and 
the instruction of young ecclesiastics in 
seminaries. He was a truly apostolic 
man, and his work was crowned with 
success. Dispersed by the French Revo- 
lution, his congregatjon has been since 
revived, and appears to be at present 
chiefly engaged in the work of secular 
education. The history of the French 
Oratory is both singular and instructive. 
An institute formed by Cardinal de Be- 
rulle, and including among its members 
such men as Malebranche, Massillon, 
Mascaron, Father de Condren, and Fa. 
ther Eudes, would seem to have promis- 
ed a most complete success. Yet it 
perished utterly and ignominiously 
through the deadly contamination of 
Jansenism. It has been restored within 
a few years past, and is now as strongly 
marked by fidelity to the Holy See and 
to the spirit of its saintly founders as it 
was by faithlessness to both in the period 
of its dissolution. Yet its past history 
will ever remain a grave and warning 
lesson of the deadly effects of tampering 
or compromising with unsound doctrines, 
and deviating into new and dangerous 
ways. Father Eudes succeeded in ac- 
complishing what the founders of the 
Oratory attempted but did not carry out, 
though at the cost of much persecution, 
and in a way comparatively obscure and 
humble. His character was an original 
and admirable one, his institute seems to 
have been judiciously and solidly organ- 
ized, and we both trust and desire that his 
successors may carry out the excellent 
work which he commenced to the most 
ample results. We recommend this life 
particularly to all who are engaged in 
similar undertakings. 


Tue RELIGIOUS STATE ACCORDING TO 
THE DocrRINE oF S. THoMAs. . By 
Jules Didiot,D.D. Translated from the 
French, London: Burns & Oates. 
(New York: Sold by The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society.) 

Tue PerFrecr Lay-Brotruer. By Felix 
Cumplido, S.J. Same publishers. 

THE MIstTRESS OF NOVICES ENLIGHTENED 
UPON HER Duties. By M. L’Abbé 
Leguay. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1875. 

The first of these three books, specially 
intended for religious, needs no other 
recommendation than its title. The second 
is considered by the Jesuits to be one of 
the best of its kind, and is equally useful 
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for that most excellent class of religious 
persons, the Lay-Sisters, as for brothers. 
The third will be welcome to the ladies 
in charge of the numerous and crowded 
novitiates which are the most beautiful 
feature in our American Catholic Church, 
and, from the recommendations it has 
received, we have no doubt will prove 
Satisfactory, though we have not had 
time even to glance at its contents. 


MARGARET Roper. By Agnes Stewart, 
London: Burns & Oates. 1874. (New 
York : Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

Miss Stewart is one of our best female 
writers. The sketch she has given of 
Margaret Roper, in her usual felicitous 
style, is in the main historical, with a 
litile fictitious coloring to give it life. 


CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. Arranged 
by W. S. Lilly, with the author’s appro- 
val. New York: Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong. 1875. 

The American publishers have import- 
ed their edition at the retail price of $2.50. 
It is a London-printed book, which is 
all-that need be said for its typography. 
The selections are miscellaneous and 
made with taste and discrimination. The 
volume must be welcome to thousands 
of admirers of the matchless writings of 
a man who is one of the modern glories 
of English literature, as well as one of 
the brightest ornaments of religion and 
the church in the present century. One 
of the best portraits of Dr. Newman 
which we have seen, an admirably-execut- 
ed engraving from a recent photograph, is 
a welcome addition to the volume. 


THe CompLeTe Orrice oF Hory WEEK, 
according to the Roman Missal and 
Breviary, in Latin and English. New 
and revised edition. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1875. 
This little book will be found very 

useful to those of the laity who have an 

opportunity of attending the Holy Week 
services, and it will also be interesting 
to those who may wish to know what 
those services are which so occupy the 
church during the “ Great Week,” as the 
work contains all the devotions of Holy 

Week, with the day and night office. There 

is an abundance of spiritual reading in 

the Scripture lessons and prophecies, so 
that those whose duties prevent them 
from attending the services may reap 





much profit by a perusal of the offic:s at 
home. Each day is preceded by an In- 
troduction, explaining the meaning of the 
principal ceremonies. There is also added 
the ritual for the blessing of the holy oils, 
which is performed by the bishop on 
Holy Thursday. 


PEACE THROUGH THE TRUTH. SECOND 
SerIEs. Partl. By Rev. J. Harper, 
S.J. London : Burns, Oates & Co. 1875. 
(New York: Sold by The Catholic 
Publication Society.) 

This ponderous volume is employed 
with the topic of the Levitical impedi- 
ments to matrimony, and its weight of 
learning and argument is in proportion 
to its size. 


Tne PHILOSOPHY OF SPIRITUALISM, AND 
THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF 
MEDIOMANIA,. Two Lectures. - By 
Frederic R. Marvin, M.D., Professor 
of Psychological Medicine and Medical 
Jurisprudence in the New York Free 
Medical College for Women. Read 
before the New York Liberal Club, 
March 20 and 27, 1874. New York: 
Asa K. Butts & Co., Publishers, No. 
36 Dey St. 1874. 

Asa K. Butts & Co. have published 
this small book with a long title ina verv 
cheap and economical manner, very well 
suited toits scientific and literary value. 
It is decidedly the production of a medio- 
monomaniac. 


ON THE W1nc: A SouTHERN Fiicut. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montgomery, 
author of 7he Bucklyn Shaig, Mine Own 
Familiar Friend, The Wrong Man, etc. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1875. 
Those of our readers who enjoyed this 

“ flight’’ during the summer and autumn 
in the pages of THe CatTHoLic WorLp 
will need no assurance from us regarding 
the pleasure of the trip. To others we 
will simply say that the volume contains 
some admirably-told travelling experi- 
ences, graphic descriptions of Italian life 
and scenery, together with romantic 
episodes in which sundry characters, real 
or imaginary, pass through a variety of 
piquant incidents. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—In addition to the 
new serial clready commenced in THE Ca- 
THOLIC WORLD, we shall begin in the April 
number the publication of another story 
by the author of “ Laughing Dick Cran- 
stone,” “How George Howard was 
Cured,” etc. 











